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Lerrer oF TRANSMITTAL 
May 29, 1947. 


Tue PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PresipEnt: 

Your Advisory Commission on Universal Training has the honor 
of submitting to you its unanimous report and recommendations. 

In your original charge to us, and in subsequent discussion with 
you, it was clear that your concern for the security of our country pene- 
trates beyond the aspects of military organization into those deeper 
attributes of character and physical and mental fitness which must 
be the basis of effective service by the citizen to his country. 

Universal training cannot be evaluated except in its relation to, and 
its effect upon, many other activities. Hence, with your approval, we 
have considered international, economic, educational, medical, and re- 
ligious implications, We have envisaged possible types and risks of 
future war; and have studied the various requirements of military 
strategy to avoid these risks if possible and to overcome them if neces- 
sary. We have sought and secured information, ideas, advice, and 
criticism from individuals and organizations of many types and in- 
terests, and have given most serious consideration to all the problems 
involved. 

Out of these studies we have come to a clear, unanimous, and strong 
conviction about the course which our country should follow in respect 
to universal training in the foreseeable future. We recommend this 
course aS a wise and prudent investment in American security, liberty, 
and prosperity. The recommendations and supporting analyses are 
set forth in the accompanying report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

| JosEPH E. Davirs, 
Haroip W. Donns, 
Truman K. Gigson, Jr. 
Danteu A. PoLine, 
Anna M. Rosrenpere, 
SaMvE.L I. RosenMAN, 
Epmunp A. WALSH, 
Cuaries E. Witson, 
Karu T. Compton, Chairman. 
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A PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 
1. FOREWORD 


HE members of this Commission have been asked by the President 

to determine whether the security of this Nation and the preserva- 
tion of world peace require the establishment of a system of universal 
training. The President has further charged this Commission with 
the responsibility of recommending, if such a system is deemed neces- 
sary, how it can be carried out to give the country the largest measure 
of protection; make maximum allowance for the spiritual, mental, and 
physical development of the young men in training, and keep costs at 
the lowest level consistent with attainment of its security goal. 

The Commission,has approached its task with a recognition of the 
fateful character of the problem before it. Its members started with 
a considerable disparity of viewpoint on the degree to which universal 
military training would contribute to our own readiness for war or to 
the advancement of world amity. The one point on which there was 
complete agreement was that the Commission should undertake its 
inquiry with-open minds and in an atmosphere wholly free of out- 
side interference or influence from any source, public or private, 
clvilian or military. 

We are pleased to report that this aim of the Commission has been 
carried out successfully. The conclusions contained in this report 
represent the free, reasoned, and unanimous judgment of the members 
based on nearly 6 months of intensive study. In the course of our 
investigation, we heard approximately 200 witnesses representing every 
shade and variety of opinion. These included the men directly 
charged with the conduct of our military and foreign affairs, as 
well as those who have been most active in opposing military training 
and the foreign policies of our Government. We have studied 
previous testimony and published opinions, as well as voluminous 
correspondence, and have held scores of personal interviews in many 
parts of the country. 

We have given close attention to the objections that have been raised 
to universal military training by those who feel it has no important 
place in a sound program of national defense, by those who fear it 
will inflict lasting damage on the lives of American youth, and by 


those who believe that it will be harmful to the continued operation 
of the United Nations. We have taken careful stock of the dangers 
now confronting this country and the United Nations. We have 
sought from leaders in the field of science and of military tactics the 
most expert guidance on the probable character of future warfare. 

The Commission considered first whether a program of universal 
training could be supported solely on the basis of its possible contribu- 
tion to the nation’s health, education, and spiritual development. It 
has been our judgment that, if these were the only benefits to be de- 
rived from such a program, they could be secured more surely and 
more appropriately through a strengthening of existing public and 
private agencies in these fields rather than by a separate system of 
universal training. 

The only basis on which universal training should be accepted, in 
our opinion, is a demonstration that it is needed to insure our safety 
in a world in which peace is not yet secure. We are convinced that 
such training is an essential element in an integrated program of 
national security designed to protect the United States against pos- 
sible aggression, to perpetuate the freedoms for which millions shed 
their blood and to hasten the advent of universal disarmament and 
peace through the United Nations. While as we hereinafter point 
out, universal training is not our first line of defense, we are con- 
vinced that without universal training the Nation’s defense would 
be incomplete and inadequate. ; 

In arriving at the conclusion that universal military training is a 
matter of urgent military necessity and in recommending that it be 
approved by the Congress and the people, we have attempted to lay 
down a program through which the military objectives of the train- 
ing can be achieved under circumstances that will strengthen the 
spirit of democracy and prove of lasting value from a physical, 
mental, and moral standpoint to the youths in training. Our chief 
aim, however, and our principal justification for the program are 
military security and peace for ourselves and for the rest of the 
world. The other benefits which we envisage from such a program are 
byproducts of a project which is made necessary by the state of the 
world today. 


Il. THE WORLD SITUATION AND THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE 


T THE root of all the Commission’s thinking is the conviction 
that the only real security for this country or any country lies in 

the abolition of war through the establishment of the reign of law 
among nations. The United Nations is the embodiment of our 
hopes for a durable peace based on justice and cooperation, rather 
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than violence and death. The United States has committed itself to 
a position of leadership in building the United Nations into an effec- 
tive instrument for banishing the use of armed might in the settle- 
ment of international conflicts. | 

Unfortunately, at the very time that we have assumed this com- 
mitment and before we have achieved it, we have allowed our mili- 
tary strength to fall away from us. The Army that fought with such 
power against Germany and Japan has been dismantled. Virtually 
all of what is left is assigned to occupation duty in the defeated coun- 
tries. At a time when war can strike without warning and with 
devastating force, our Ground Forces have only 214 full combat divi- 
sions available for duty. Our air and sea strength is somewhat more 
formidable, but it is dwindling so rapidly that it cannot long be con- 
sidered a shield against possible attack. | 

For a few years our monopoly of the atomic bomb and the avail- 
ability in our civilian population of millions of battle-tested veterans 
of World War II may serve as insurance against a direct assault on 
the American homeland. But the precipitate drop in our state of 
military readiness will have the inevitable effect of encouraging those 
to whom weakness on the part of the peace-loving nations is a passport 
to aggression. 

By the same token, the lands that share our democratic ideals but 
lack our resources of men and material will lose faith in our will or 
our ability to make real the principles for which we stand. Their 
industries demolished and their people demoralized, they will succumb 
the more readily to the blandishments or the threats of competing 
ideologies. The mantle of totalitarianism will spread its darkness 
over still larger sections of the earth, increasing the peril to us and 
narrowing the company of those on itheke aid we can count in the 
search for lasting peace. 

Evidence now at hand demonstrates how completely Nazi dreams of 
world domination were guided by the belief that the democracies were 
too weak and too lacking in spirit to challenge Hitler’s sinister designs. 

Unpreparedness on the part of democratic nations in organizing 
their manpower and physical equipment for defense played a decisive 
role in inducing Hitler to launch his wars of aggression in 19389, 
instead of waiting for 1948, as originally planned. 

The captured documents which were assembled and analyzed 
at Niirnberg contain many specific references to the military weak- 
ness of England and America. They demonstrate how carefully 
the Nazi strategists analyzed the balance of power and concluded that 
the unilateral disarmament of the western powers had played into 
the hands of a government which was openly proclaiming its peaceful 
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intentions but secretly creating a mammoth armament designed to 
crush its unsuspecting opponents by a surprise attack. 

The scope and limitations of the present report do not permit exten- 
sive citation of official documents, such as the minutes of Hitler’s 
Cabinet meetings, his secret conferences with his General Staff or 
the voluminous archives of the German Admiralty. 

It is proper, however, to indicate how -Hitler’s eagerness for war in- 
creased as his estimate of the military strength of the democracies 
decreased. Thus, the so-called Hossbach Notes, cataloged as U. S. 
Document 386 PS summarize the directives given by the Fiihrer to his 
military and naval staff at a policy-making conference which took 
place as early as November 10, 1937. The text reveals that Hitler had 
set the period 1943-1945 as the outside limit for initiating aggressive 
warfare. Beyond that date he did not expect to maintain the pre- 
ponderance of preparation achieved by the Reich. Germany’s relative 
power would then begin to decrease, he argued, as the other European 
countries improved their military potential. 

It is from U. 8. Document 789 PS that we learn why he advanced 
his schedule and anticipated his timetable of operations by some 4 
years: 

Providence has had the last word and brought me success * * * ‘The de- 
cision to strike was alwaysinme * * * Now there is a relationship of forces 
which can never be more propitious, but can only deteriorate for us * * #* 
After 1914 our opponents disarmed themselves of their own accord * * * 

No Nazi document is more comprehensive in its evaluation of rela- 
tive military power than 388 PS, the Green Case, with its exhaustive 
cataloging of aggressive techniques and planned deceit. In assess- 
ing the chances for success of the projected attack on Czechoslovakia, 
this analysis, dated May 20, 1988, cites the weakened military posi- 
tion of France and England as an affirmative motive for taking the 
gamble. Everything in the preparedness of these two adversaries 
was judged inferior when compared with the military power of 
Germany : 

No launchings for two years past * * * out-of-date air force and equip- 
ment. * * * No General Staff conferences * * * replacement of officer 
personnel doubtful. Hed 

The sudden decision to strike as early as 1939 was taken for rea- 
sons outlined in U. S. Document 798 PS, which records Hitler’s speech 
to the Commanders in Chief on August 22, 1939, 9 days before the 
attack on Poland. Convinced that the democracies were vacillating 
and weak, he decided to embark on an open program of aggression. 

We have nothing to lose; we can only gain; * * * Our enemies have 


men who are below average. * * * No personalities, no men of action. 
* * * Our enemies are little worms. * * * JI saw them in Munich. 
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The relativity of military and naval potential as a factor influenc- 
ing peace or war was consistently emphasized by other leaders as 
well. Document C-—152, classified as Zop Military Secret recounts 
the advice given to Hitler on March 18, 1941, by Admiral Raeder, 
Commander in Chief of the Nazi Navy. Japan should take Singa- 
pore as soon as possible, he recommends, since the opportunity will 
never again be so favorable :—the whole British fleet is now contained 
and America is unprepared for a war against Japan. Document 1866 
PS records von Ribbentrop’s argument to Mussolini on May 138, 1941, 
emphasizing the unpreparedness of America: “America’s rearma- 
ment was the biggest bluff in the world’s history.” In 1834 PS the 
Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs again categorically advances the 
argument that even if America should enter the war, she can never 
enter it militarily as she has not sufficient ground troops nor supply 
points to land in Europe or Africa. Hence the only practical step 
America could take would be to establish air bases in England—and 
the Nazi air forces would take care of that. 

These are the techniques of aggressor nations, which may be 
repeated in the future. 

It is apparent from the lessons of history and from the experience 
_of the postwar period that the only way in which we can lend authority 
to our voice in international affairs and inspire confidence in the 
ability of the United Nations to enforce peace is to maintain our armed 
forces at a level of efficiency and comprehensiveness that will defy 
challenge by any would-be aggressor. If the people of this country 
will declare in convincing fashion their determination to support such 
a program in all its elements for as long as may be necessary to guar- 
antee the attainment of a stable world order through the United 
Nations, they will make the greatest contribution to perpetual peace 
within their power. 

We wish we could conscientiously arrive at a different conclusion. 
There is so much that needs to be done in rebuilding the shattered 
nations of Europe and Asia, in ending hunger and providing for the 
homeless, in reviving industry and commerce and the things of the 
spirit that we view with horror the need for spending billions 
of dollars on the upkeep of our Military Establishment. But we 
recognize that weakness is an invitation to extermination. With- 
out the strength to back up our moral positions or discharge our inter- 
national commitments, we are impotent in a world where force is still, 
unfortunately, a determinant of the right. While we try to rebuild, we 
must not at the same time invite further destruction. A weak Nation 
can only beg, not command respect and reciprocity. 

It is appropriate in this connection to summarize the views presented 
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to the Commission by four of the men most directly concerned with in- 
fusing vitality into the work of the United Nations and keeping this 
country out of war: 


Secretary of State George C. Marshall: 


Our adoption of universal training would be a reassurance to the peace-loving 
nations of the world. 

I have been a strong advocate of universal military training in the past and 
made it the principal subject of my final report as Chief of Staff in September 
1945. My view was also expressed in hearings before Congress. 

I have in no way altered my view of the matter. It appears to me today 
even more important than previously that thé United States complement its 
accepted leadership in the world economically and as an advocate of the develop- 
ment of the United Nations for the peaceful negotiation of world difficulties, by 
the development of a military policy and posture appropriate to our responsibil- 
ities and within our continued financial capability. I regard the system on 
which our military forces are presently based as inadequate and ruinously ex- 
pensive, and yet without universal military training no other practical solution 
has been put forward. 


Former Secretary of State James I’. Byrnes: 


The United Nations can never preserve peace unless the great powers have 
the strength to maintain the peace, and if we are to fulfill our own obligations in 
this regard and to insist upon the enforcement of law in the world, we must be 
willing to implement our foreign policy with whatever force is necessary to make 
it effective. Our words will only have the weight of our armed forces, for until 
the nations can agree on what does constitute law, and are willing to comply 
therewith without force, you do need force. Moreover, military strength on our 
part is essential if we are going to convince the smaller nations that the United 
Nations is a capable and efficient machine for the preservation of peace, for they 
depend upon us entirely at this time. * * #* 

Unilateral disarmament by any of the powers now forming the balance of power 
would be undesirable as disturbing those power relationships in the world which 
we must have during the period when we are trying to work out these problems 
peacefully. Moreover, the process of general disarmament is a long, highly tech- 
nical process which is not easily decided and military strength is definitely an 
important bargaining point in trying to get it. 


General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower: 


Our only real security lies in internationalism, but this is no protection 
until it can be achieved collectively. Internationalism as such doesn’t keep 
anyone from hurting us. The influence of the United States in making the 
United Nations work and in establishing-a decent world order is measured 
definitely by its strength—strength in a broad sense, which includes military 
strength as only one element—together with a reputation throughout the world 
for its readiness to meet its commitments and to protect itself irrespective of 
anything else. We could of course disarm completely and gamble on the outcome, 
but in view of past experience such action is unthinkable. We ought to have 
no more of disarmament unless it is universal. 


The Honorable John Foster Dulles: 


Our Nation has no aggressive intent. We do not believe in the use of force 
to carry ideas. However, we live in a world in which that view has not been 
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universally accepted. The opponents of democracy believe they are so right in 
their philosophy that they have the right to liquidate those who do not agree. 
So long as that condition exists, we shall need the kind of strength we would 
obtain through a strong military establishment and a well- trained disciplined 
citizenry. 

Along with this, we must put forward the most vigorous pressure for human 
rights and peace to make clear that our interest lies in extending the rights of 
man and not in militaristic aggrandizement. In that way, we can be a positive 
force for international cooperation and help eliminate the causes of war. 


lil. NATURE OF POSSIBLE FUTURE WARFARE 


ILITARY preparedness is a far more complex problem for a 
country like ours dedicated to the ways of peace than it is for a 
nation with aggressive ambitions. A nation bent on conquest can plan 
and prepare in advance for a definite campaign and type of warfare. 
It selects its own time, place, and mode of attack. It need not—and 
in future almost certainly will not—formally declare war. It strikes 
when it is most confident of success. Under its Constitution, the 
United States cannot. 

The peace-loving nation has no choice except to prepare for every 
type of attack that might be launched against it and from any possi- 
ble source. If it leaves any avenue unguarded, it must expect an alert 
and skillful aggressor to take advantage of that blind spot in its 
defenses. ‘The omission could prove fatal. 

The United States, shunning aggression, stands as the prime target 
for the aggressor of the future. This is true both because its great 

wealth makes it a tempting target for conquest and because it looms 
as the chief obstacle to world domination by any power seeking to 
obliterate freedom. Experience in two world wars has made it pres- 
ently evident to all that the United States must be defeated—and de- 
feated first—if aggression is to succeed. 

It is important, therefore, for us to consider how adequately pre- 
pared we are against an attack that might be made directly against 
us or that might constitute a sufficient menace to world stability to 
embroil us in war. Our measuring rod must be the extent to which 
eur preparations are comprehensive enough to meet all dangerous 
types of attack. Otherwise our preparedness will be a delusion—a 
disastrous waste of money and effort. We must have more than a 
Maginot Line. 

Our first necessity is to envisage the possible nature of future war 
and the degree to which it alters past concepts of defense. Several 
general factors stand out as a result of modern developments in 
warfare: 

1. Long-range aircraft now make it possible to deliver an attack 
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across an ocean or the polar cap. ‘The intensity and suddenness with 
which such transoceanic air raids may hit will almost certainly be 
increased sharply by developments in the near future. How far these 
developments may go was indicated by the testimony of Dr. Vannevar 
Bush that in less than 10 years there would be war planes capable of 
flying at supersonic speeds and traveling at such altitudes that inter- 
ception by any variety of antiaircraft fire was improbable. There 
was general agreement that long-range guided missiles were unlikely 
of perfection within the next decade. However, the possibility that 
missiles of this type might be used effectively if launched from planes, 
- submarines, or warships at short range was widely accepted. 

2. To the devastating techniques of strategic warfare developed in 
World War IT have been added the immensely more powerful weapons 
of mass destruction provided by the release of atomic energy. Bac- 
teriological and chemical weapons of great destructiveness have also 
been added to the arsenal of war, but the conscience of man and the 
danger of reprisal have prevented their employment. Whether this 
will continue to be true or whether a future aggressor will cite our 
possession of the atomic bomb as justification for disregarding the 
conventions of the past is a matter on which we can only guess. 

3. The “sneak attack” of the type delivered upon our forces at Pear] 
Harbor is made vastly more probable by the increased range of aircraft 
and the enormous destructive capacity of atomic weapons. For a 
period estimated by responsible scientists at not less than 4 years and 
not more than 10 years, we can expect immunity from such an attack 
because we alone possess the atomic bomb. After that the signal for 
the start of a war against us will, it is to be expected, be a large-scale, 
long-distance onslaught with atomic explosives against our principal 
centers of population and production. 

4. The speed and force of attack make imperative the maintenance 
in a constant state of readiness of a counterattacking force that can 
retaliate instantly with the most modern and powerful weapons. 
Never again will our Nation have months of relative immunity after 
the outbreak of war to mobilize, train, and equip an effective fighting 
force. Our preparation must be such that we can stand alone if 
necessary from the very beginning of the attack—and win. 

5. Every form of warfare has become more highly mechanized. 
The prospect is for a steady, and perhaps perpendicular, decrease in 
the number of troops physically exposed at the fronts and an increase 
in the number required in the rear as technicians and supply com- 
ponents and for home-defense duty. 

6. Under these conditions of modern warfare, every city, every 
factory, and every farm would become part of the zone of combat. 
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The entire population must not only be actively engaged in the conduct 
of the war but will be subject to personal attack by the enemy. 

7. Fitth-column activities would become an even more important 
factor in the plans of an aggressor than they were under Hitler. The 
enemy would seek, as a preliminary to attack, to undermine the con- 
fidence of the people in the virtues of our form of government; to 
inhibit our defense preparations through disunity and sabotage; and 
to spread defeatism in the hope that the first major blow will bring 
surrender, | | 

Before considering the impact of these characteristics of modern 
wartare, let us take note of some possible ways in which the United 
States might become involved in war through the activities of hostile 
nations: 

1. We may be attacked directly by a powerful enemy or combina- 
tion of enemies. Such an attack is unlikely until a potential aggressor 
achieves the quantity production of atomic bombs or equivalent 
methods of mass destruction. If, however, the United States is to 
be attacked in accordance with the long-range plan of any unfriendly 
power, it is reasonable to assume that there would be a preliminary 
softening-up period in which subversive agents would endeavor to 
sap the solidarity and defensive strength of this country. These 
agents, utilizing to the full the help of domestic allies and dupes and 
operating through a host of “front” organizations, would combine 
the practice of espionage and sabotage with the all too familiar 
preaching of doctrines calculated to divide and dishearten our 
people. 

When the time for attack arrived, the enemy’s primary purpose 
would be to immobilize us militarily, industrially, and politically 
through the force of his initial assault and the effectiveness of his fifth 
column. In the effort to achieve victory before we could react with sig- 
nificant strength, the enemy would give as much weight to creating 
panic and demoralization among the cilivian population as to eliminat- 
ing strictly military objectives. We may expect that a special effort 
would be made to cripple or destroy our facilities for striking back or 
establishingadvance bases for retaliation and offense. 

2. We might become involved in war through the aggressive tactics 
of some nation against its neighbors,:in a distant part of the world, 
which we and the United Nations could not countenance either be- 
cause of ultimate threats to world security or because our international 
conscience would not permit us to stand passive while the rights and 
liberties of others were transgressed. Such involvement might come 
at any time. 

The tactics of the aggressor would start with political infiltration 
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into surrounding countries. That would be followed by military and 
political domination and, if allowed to proceed unchecked, it would 
spread to ever broader areas. ‘These tactics might be directed to the 
realization of a “geopolitik” program comparable to that undertaken 
by the Axis Powers and aimed at the control of all or the greater part 
of Europe and Asia. Such a program would inevitably have as its 
final goal the humbling of the United States, with the aggressor pin- 
ning his hopes on the possibility that he could increase his own over-all 
resources, improve his geographical position for inflicting decisive 
blows upon us, and neutralize our potential Allies before becoming 
engaged in open war with this country. If he were permitted to carry 
out this program without challenge, the enemy would, of course, wait 
until he had the atomic bomb or a comparable weapon before attacking 
us directly. 

In appraising the long-range, as well as the immediate, danger 
of a war of this type, the Commission is not thinking exclusively 
in terms of the tensions that are so apparent to all of us today. We 
are hopeful that the maintenance by our diplomatic representatives 
of a policy of justice and firmness backed up by ample military power 
will bring about peaceful adjustment of the problems left in the wake 
of World War II, but also as a Commission, we have faced the respon- 
sibility of reconciling idealism with reality. 

We are mindful, moreover, of other dangers in a world in which 
three-quarters of the people still live in poverty and the shadows. The 
people of the United States and other peoples that share democratic 
ideals are a small and shrinking part of the earth’s population. 
Much of the rest of the world lacks freedom, food, and education. 
The depressed state of the people and their political inexperience 
make them particularly vulnerable to the spread of dictatorship. 
For several generations, until wealth and culture are more equitably 
distributed, our relatively high standards of living and productivity 
will make us a target of envy for these struggling people. It is clear 
that we shall live in a dangerous world for a long time to come, and 
a world made more dangerous by the fact that it is now so small. 
No one can tell in such a world where or when enemies of the United 
States will arise in the future. | 

3. A third possible avenue of involvement in war would be an effort 
by a powerful nation of Europe or Asia to gain a foothold in Latin 
America. The Monroe Doctrine, and the “Good Neighbor Policy” 
enunciated by President Roosevelt and carried forward by President 
Truman, have developed unprecedented cooperation and community 
of interest between the various nations of North and South America. 
The invasion of any American nation would provoke prompt military 
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action on our part. But invasion in modern warfare is not always 
physical. We must be ever on the alert against the penetration of 
the political life of this Hemisphere by totalitarian ideologies designed 
_ to extend the circle of our enemies. Such political penetration would 
be a handmaiden of the kind of aggression described in possibility 2 
above. ‘The defense against such tactics lies not in armed interven- 
tion but in the strengthening, by the vigor of our own example and 
by the extension of economic aid where needed, of the forces of democ- 
racy throughout the world. 

4, A final type of warfare involving our participation would be a 
policing action against a small nation whose recalcitrant conduct. 
menaced the peace and security of other nations. It is this type of 
operation that is now envisaged as a prime function of the proposed in- 
ternational police force under the United Nations. It is possible, how- 
ever, that our country might feel obligated to undertake such a mis- 
sion alone if a threatening incident arose before the creation of the 
international police force. 

Moreover, as long as there is a serious conflict of interest and 
ideology between any of the most powerful components of the United 
Nations, there is always the possible danger that even a minor action 
of this type might be the spark which would ignite a world con- 
flagration. Until it is far more clear than at present that all the 
great powers are pulling together for permanent peace, and have 
permanently abandoned any thoughts of military aggression, this 
is certainly one of the possibilities for war which cannot be neglected 
in the security program of the United States. We say this even 
though we ardently support every move to make the United Nations 
a successful organization. Indeed, the very possibility of a conflict 
of this type is one of the vital reasons for making every effort to 
strengthen the United Nations program. The United States should 
continue to make every effort to insure the ultimate success of the 
United Nations. ‘That is the ultimate guarantee of continued world 
peace. When the United Nations has attained the stature and success 
for which all Americans hope and pray, the question we are here con- 
sidering may become academic. Unfortunately, that-day has not yet 
arrived. : 

The United Nations seeks to substitute the reign of law for the 
reign of force in the world. It is not to be expected that peoples un- 
acquainted with the democratic processes of popular elections and the 
judicial settlement of private disputes will immediately entrust their 
security to agencies so foreign to their experience if they believe that 
aggressive aims can be attained by the traditional use of force. Dur- 
ing the formative period of the United Nations, it is important that 
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potentially aggressor nations clearly come to. understand that they 
will not be permitted to succeed in the use of force as an instrument for 
advancing aggressive ends. 

All of the possibilities of future war fill every American with con- 
cern and revulsion. We can fervently pray and actively work to pre- 
vent them, but we cannot ignore them so long as they represent 
conceivable threats to our security and the peace of the world. Loss of 
our possessions, our liberties, our lives, and the destruction of man- 
kind’s hope for an enduring peace may be the price of our failure to 
take precautions now. No one in this generation will ever forget how 
close to victory Hitler came. The character and extent of precautions 
we need will become clear if we analyze the type of fighting that is 
likely to accompany each of the risks we have listed above. 


A. Atomic and Push-Button Warfare 


As has been noted, we cannot safely assume that we will have sole 
possession of atomic explosives beyond 1951, although most scientists 
and engineers familiar with the production of the atomic bomb believe 
it will be 1955 at the earliest before an attack in quantity can be made 
against us. If and when that time arrives—and we repeat that our 
strategic planning must be based on the worst contingency we have 
reason to expect, rather than those that allow us the longest period of 
fancied immunity—the coming of war will be cataclysmic in its sud- 
denness and its destructiveness. 

The only comfort we can extend in the contemplation of such an 
attack is that the era of push-button warfare, in which intercontinental 
rockets with atomic warheads wipe out tens of millions overnight, has 
not yet arrived. It is extremely unfortunate that the mistaken idea 
has been planted in so many minds that that era is now present. Even 
the V-1 and V-2 rocket bombs that were used so terrifyingly against 
London in the last war have a very limited application in their present 
form. London presented an easy target and the distance across the 
Channel was short. It is true that weapons of similar or somewhat 
greater range and capable of being delivered with much greater ac- 
curacy than were those used by the Germans can soon be developed, 
if this has not already been done. But when it comes to transoceanic 
or transpolar ranges, there is little immediate prospect that a weapon 
of this type can be produced and used effectively. With increases in 
range under present methods of propulsion, the relative pay load of 
the weapons becomes less and less and their costliness in proportion 
to damage done becomes greater and greater. To carry an explosive 
charge as valuable as the atomic bomb, the certainty and accuracy of 
delivery would have to be very great. 
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Both the scientists and the military experts who appeared before 
us testified, with the utmost conviction, that push-button warfare in 
the sense that has gained such widespread popular acceptance is not 
a development of the foreseeable future. On the other hand, it was 
freely predicted by the scientists that such warfare might become a 
reality within 25 years. 

In any case, one need not accept the notion of push-button warfare 
to recognize the indescribable horror that would accompany the initial 
attack in an atomic war. 

It is entirely possible that the first day of attack would result in 
the crippling or destruction of a dozen of our largest cities, the elim- 
ination of our most essential production facilities, including those 
engaged in the manufacture of atomic explosives, and large-scale dam- 
age to utilities, railroads, ports, and communication systems of all 
kinds. While this may appear a lurid picture, it must be noted that 
an attack of these proportions could be made with relatively small 
direct employment of military manpower or aerial equipment, pro- 
vided a sufficient supply of atomic bombs was available to the enemy. 

The type of bomb dropped on Hiroshima was equivalent in destruc- 
tive effect to some 200 B-29 loads of conventional bombs, favorably 
delivered on the target area. Future atomic bombs, we have been 
told, may be far more devastating in their impact. It is clear that 
it would not take many high-speed, long-range planes to deliver a 
blow of the character we have described. Moreover, the chances of 
interception in a surprise attack are so slight that a high percentage of 
the attacking force must be expected to reach its goals. 

That we have not exaggerated the potential havoc is indicated by 
the testimony given to the Commission by Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
who was more restrained than many other witnesses who presented 
their views to us: 

We could expect that the war would start very suddenly and come through 
the air and that the enemy would try to eliminate the United States at the 
outset, not making the same mistake as last time of taking on somebody else 
first and allowing us to prepare. The attack would be primarily at the great 
cities and would cause great destruction both to physical structures and the 
people. It might involve atomic bombs, radioactive materials, biological warfare, 
and crop-destroying chemicals. The atomic bomb would probably be used against 
cities in preference to military targets. We would have chaos, with com- 
munications disrupted, millions of persons sick, wounded and dying, civil dis- 
order, and sabotage. The initial bombing attack would likely be followed by 
air-borne troops. There is also the possibility of long-range submarines popping 
up offshore and directing guided missiles to targets on this continent. 

If we are to prevent disaster from becoming complete in the first 
few hours or days of conflict, two things are imperative, in the opinion 
of the Commission: 
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First, we must have an airborne striking force, composed of highly 
trained professional troops, equipped with the most advanced weapons 
and mantained in a constant state of alertness. This force would 
have a fourfold mission at the outset of war— 


Lips Aes intercept the enemy’s attack and to prevent him Seg 
following up with additional attacks. 

2. To retaliate against the enemy with all possible snkayatee: 
using, if it is within our power, even greater strength than the 
enemy has used against us. 

8. To dislodge the enemy from the bases he is using for his 
attack and to stop him from occupying other bases. 

4. To gain control of bases as close as possible to his boundaries 
so that the impact of our counterattack may be stepped up and 
the frequency and size of our raids on his homeland increased. 


In measuring the effectiveness of our counterattack, we must accept 
the fact that the enemy will be expecting us. Stripped of the advan- 
tage of surprise, we are less likely than he to get the bulk of our planes 
and missiles to their destinations. In a war in which the supply of 
atomic explosives on both sides may be limited, this might prove a 
substantial factor. The enemy would have the “jump” under circum- 
stances that might give him a long head start toward victory. 

Second, and equal in importance to the first, we must have trained 
men in every part of our own country ready and able to meet disorder, 
sabotage, and even invasion. Attack may come so swiftly and from 
so many directions that no standing army could assume this respon- 
sibility and still mount an offensive of significant proportions. Our 
reliance would have to be on citizens trained in advance and so dif- 
fused throughout the Nation that some would be instantly available, 
no matter where the need arose. 


B. Need for Trained Manpower in Future Warfare 

We have but to visualize the situation in an atom-shattered metrop- 
olis to understand the complexity and the urgency of the tasks as- 
signed to the home defense force and the impossibility of discharging 
them effectively through any volunteer organization set up after the 
emergency. Such a force will have to be organized at once. There 
will be no time for training or equipping. To this picture must be 
added the following important considerations: 

1. Devastation on a gigantic scale might come almost simultaneously 
to a number of geographically dispersed centers of population and 
production. 

2. Immediate action would be necessary to handle problems of 
evacuation, medical care, combating of fires, restoration of utilities, 
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and other essential community services, repair of highways and rail- 
roads, distribution of food and clothing, emergency housing, and 
such in the aftlicted areas. 

3. Prompt imposition of martial law might be required to guard 
against defeatism, demoralization, or disorder. 
_ 4, Those persons within a devastated area who might ordinarily 
comprise the whole, or the core, of the organized military forces 
within the area might themselves have been killed in the original 
explosion or so decimated by casualties as to make their mobilization 
impracticable. 

5. In the absence of an adequate reserve of trained men in the 
affected area, necessary forces would have to be brought from other 
sections, but two factors might operate to delay or prevent this: 


a. Destruction of facilities for rail, truck, or air transportation. 

6. Unaffected areas, fearing that they might be next on the 
list, might exert pressure to stop the movement of protective 
forces from their own or nearby areas. 


6. The forces might have to be equipped with Geiger counters, 
impregnated clothing, and other specialized materials to perform their 
duties after an atomic onslaught. 

7. In addition to their policing responsibilities and the restoration 
of vital services, the local troops might have to sustain the initial 
force of an enemy invasion. This might take the form of an airborne 
assault by a comparatively small group of suicide troops charged 
with a specific mission of extreme strategic significance to the enemy 
or a large-scale invasion by forces capable of sustained combat opera- 
tions. The danger of such an attack on us would not necessarily be 
eliminated by the probable losses to an adversary, particularly if the 
adversary has large manpower resources and a low regard for human 
life. | 

8. Another source of danger requiring immediate attention would 
be organized sabotage by enemy sympathizers, perhaps operating 
under the direction of trained disrupters sent here by the enemy 
before the attack or brought in by air during it. It is possible that 
subversive elements within the domestic population might constitute 
a sufficiently large and well-armed group to constitute a quasi-military 
force. In any case, precautions would have to be taken without delay 
to guard key industrial and military installations, as well as 
transportation, communication, and public utility plants, against 
sabotage and espionage. 

9. The control of panic among the civilian population would be of 
paramount importance. Without cohesive machinery for restoring 
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order, conditions of near anarchy and demoralization would prevail 
in the bomb-torn areas. The enemy’s supporters would endeavor to 
capitalize on these to destroy the will of the people to fight back. Rein- 
forcing the internal efforts to sow disunity and defeatism, there would 
be broadcast warnings by the enemy that failure to surrender at once 
would be the signal for even more formidable attacks, promises of a 
“Gust” peace, and all the other tricks in the arsenal of corrupt psycho- 
logical warfare. 


In the face of such an encyclopedic range of possible functions, we 
are convinced that the problems of internal security and home 
defense cannot be left to such garrisons of the Regular Army 
as might be available, the local police, and improvised local agencies 
of civilian defense. The Office of Civilian Defense, as constituted in 
World War II, represented an admirable outpouring of the energies 
of the American people in the common defense, but any similar pro- 
gram would be criminally inadequate for the probabilities of future 
war. 7 | 

Our views on the sound organization of civilian defense measures 
in advance of attack will be set forth in a later section, outlining 
the elements that must, in our judgment, be included within a bal- 
anced program of national security. 

With such a balanced program, we could expect to withstand the 
demoralizing effect of the first atomic assault and to launch our own 
counteroffensive almost as soon as the blow was felt. 

The struggle for bases that would probably follow the initial attack 
might involve substantial forces of manpower on land, sea, and in the 
air on both sides, particularly if atomic warfare came before develop- 
ment of “space ships” and before other “Buck Rogers” weapons had 
erased geography as a significant factor in war. Casualties in such 
fighting would almost certainly be heavy. Replacements of men and 
matériel would be necessary trom the first day of the fighting. All 
previous concepts of time for preparation would have to be revised 
sharply downward. General Eisenhower told the Commission that 
the decision in a future conflict would be determined by our ability to 
act and react in the first 60 days, rather than in the twelfth, eighteenth, 
or twenty-fourth month, as in past wars. 

Other witnesses suggested that the time of decision might come 
even more quickly. Some idea of the tempo of warfare that is 
envisaged by responsible analysts may be gleaned from the testi- 
mony of a top scientific authority, who predicted that the damage 
the Allies inflicted upon Germany in 31% years of saturation 
bombing might be accomplished overnight in a future war. Even 
if this view is discounted, it is apparent that we must not bank on 
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weapons that are not made or on men who are not trained if war 
should again tear at our security and our peaceful pursuits. 

We must contemplate also the possibility that the final outcome will 
not be determined by superiority in weapons of mass destruction. To 
defeat our enemy, we may in the future, as always in the past, have 
to rely on the cutting of supply lines, the systematic elimination of 
military objectives, and finally the invasion and occupation of enemy 
territory. We must not leap to the conclusion that Japan’s surrender, 
without physical invasion and with a large part of its army intact, 
represents final proof that armies are obsolete. Japan’s will to fight 
and her ability to fight had both been largely destroyed before the 
bombs were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Her allies had 
been beaten, her outposts eliminated, her factories leveled. Russia’s 
active entry into the war increased the hopelessness of her position. 
When this new and amazingly destructive weapon was introduced 
against her with such unexpectedness, it would have been the part of 
insanity to fight on. Nations that enter war with full knowledge of the 
existence of the atomic bomb and of its potentialities for devastation 
will not capitulate so readily. 7 

Moreover we must recognize certain practical limitations on the 
use of the atomic bomb. If an enemy were to seize Western Europe 
in a sudden “blitz,” utilize its industrial plants, and occupy its prin- 
cipal cities as advance bases, we would be confronted with the knowl- 
edge that an atomic attack against these centers would destroy millions 
of people who are our friends and with whom we have had the closest 
of ties. One need only consider the possibility that the enemy might 
establish London and Paris as his forward bases to realize how 
serious a problem we would face. Similar problems would be in- 
volved in invasions by European powers of the Western Hemisphere 
or in small-scale wars of the type we have discussed earlier in this 
report. These difficulties are pointed out not to detract from the value 
to the United States of proceeding unremittingly to develop atomic 
materials and strategic plans for their use in a major war, but to 
indicate that such preparation alone is not adequate. No plan for 
national security can be adequate which leaves loopholes or uncer- 
tainties in the conduct of our military effort. 

To those who might urge that our security can be assured best by 
concentrating our defense money and effort on preparation for re- 
taliatory atomic bombing, we point out an additional weakness in 
relying exclusively on this solution, at least in the foreseeable future. 
Experience thus far gives very little evidence about the ability of the 
United States to deliver atomic bombs in decisive numbers against 
targets in enemy territory at a great distance. An attempt to do so 
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would have to meet the hazards of interception by combat planes and 
antiaircraft fire, and would also have to meet the uncertainties of 
navigation over unfamiliar territory and unknown weather conditions 
and visibility at the target. If the attack were a surprise attack there 
might be a chance of escaping the first of these hazards. It has already 
been pointed out, however, that the United States cannot become 
involved in a war in which it will be the one to deliver a surprise 
attack.. | . 

The strategic destruction of important enemy centers by atomic 
bombs should be a major item in planning for the defense and security 
of this country as long as the possibility of atomic warfare exists. In 
our opinion, however, there is no certainty that a final military 
decision could be achieved by this means alone. 

The net result of these considerations and of many days of dis- 
cussion which we have had with military experts has been to convince 
us that the United States simply cannot take the chance of facing 
future warfare without large reserves of men trained and disciplined 
in the use of weapons and in the techniques of warfare. Apart from 
the need of them during the after-effects of the first attacks upon us— 
a desperate need which cannot be filled in any other way—they will 
be needed to secure bases from which to launch air and sea and land 
attacks upon our enemy, to carry our bombs over the targets, to trans- 
port and supply our forces all over the world, to invade the land 
of the enemy, to repel attacks upon us of large forces of men on land, 
sea, and in the air, and to occupy conquered bases and countries. 

To shut our eyes to the continued necessity of these functions and 
to place our complete trust and confidence for the preservation of 
our lives and liberties in the distant and vague prospect of guided 
missiles, complete aerial destruction of a possible enemy, and so-called 
“push-button” atomic war, would, in our opinion be criminally negli- 
gent. We do not have faith in any early realization of such an easy, 
complacent way of bringing war to an attacking enemy. The United 
States cannot continue to be the only major power without any system 
of military training for its citizens, as it is today. 

In its thinking about the implications of atomic war, the Com- 
mission is, of course, hopeful that the current effort of our country 
first to establish international control of atomic energy will be 
successful. That there can be no “victor” in atomic war is so plain 
that we must continue to focus all our statesmanship on the attain- 
ment of a trustworthy program for eliminating the employment of 
atomic weapons. But in the present state of world unrest, we must 
be realistic enough to recognize that even the ratification of a 
convention would not guarantee our security against atomic attack. 
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We, in common with all other nations, could feel safe against 
such attack so long as the proposed system of international inspection 
remained in force. But our thinking and that of the United Nations 
must encompass the possibility that any nation or group of nations 
might violate the agreement and, in defiance of the conscience of the 
world, seize facilities for the manufacture of atomic weapons. In that 
event, it would be possible for the outlaw nations to amass a significant 
quantity of bombs within a year. Other atomic weapons such as 
radioactive particles or materials capable of inflicting suffering and 
_ death over a wide area might be produced as a byproduct of the manu- 
facture of bombs in even less time. 


Our ardent hope that atomic energy will become a powerful 
implement of world peace and not of destruction cannot eliminate 
the necessity now for considering the ways in which the bomb might 
be used in war, and its effect on military tactics and trained man- 
power requirements. The desired international agreement has not 
yet been achieved. 


The past year’s effort to establish an effective international body 
for control of atomic energy in the interests of peace has been | 


unsuccessful. Even worse, the reasons for this failure are such as 
to suggest the need for an intensified national security program as 


prudent national insurance. 

_$o long as any great nation has power to stop by veto any proposed 
United Nations action against it as an aggressor, the United Nations 
cannot act to protect against such aggression. So long as there is 
no operating system of inspection whereby the United Nations can 
thoroughly check on the atomic energy activities of every nation, there 
is no guaranty that preparations for atomic war are not going on in 
secret, and there can be no certain security and no absence of suspicion 
and fear. Without such safeguards the United States must not only 
retain the atomic bomb, but must proceed actively with its further 
development and production. 


iV. ESSENTIALS OF AN INTEGRATED NATIONAL SECURITY 
| PROGRAM 


OTH in making ourselves secure and in helping make the world 
secure, our success must be built on the unity of our people and 

on the vigor and vitality of our democracy. This is important not 
only for ourselves, but for those whom we would influence to resist 
the Circe call of totalitarian philosophies. Evidences of economic 
instability, racial discrimination, and group conflict within our 
Nation are seized upon by our enemies at home and abroad to under- 
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mine faith in the ability of democracy to provide work and happiness 
for its citizens. 


A. A Strong, Healthy, Educated Population 


A strong, united nation is our Number One security requirement. It 
is the bedrock on which all our military preparations depend. Our 
example must continue to stand as a beacon of inspiration to those who 
believe that freedom and respect for the dignity of the individual are 
superior to security based on domination by the state and suppression 
of personal liberties. We must cooperate with the free peoples of the 
world toward reconstruction, peace, and productivity. 

It is not sufficient to take our democracy for granted or to let it de- 
generate into spineless ineffectuality. We must concentrate our 
attention on keeping it vibrant and alive to expanding social and - 
economic needs. In particular, we must be concerned with the follow- 
ing things: 

1. A healthy economy reflected in full production, full employment, 
industrial peace, and the avoidance of recurring economic crises or 
inflation. The prospect of a new depression, in which millions of 
Americans would lose their jobs, is a constant source of fear to our own 
people and an encouragement to those who plan aggression. ‘Though 
their own peoples have suffered perennial and unrelieved depression, 
the suffering throughout the world would help them to attain, without 
bloodshed, mastery of others. 

9. A high general level of education throughout the country, with 
advanced schooling made the privilege of all who can qualify for it 
by their own merit and certainly without regard to race—a factor all 
too prevalent inmany States. This is recommended not only so that we 
may have enough people in the more special and technical fields that 
lead to industrial and scientific preeminence but also so that we may 
have an informed public opinion, cognizant of society’s problems, and 
a universal understanding among our citizens of their duties as citi- 
zens, of their responsibility for the general welfare, of their country’s 
obligations in the world community, and of the benefits of democracy. 

3. Improved physical and mental health, not only for the happi- 
ness they would bring, but also to make available to the country, in 
peace or war, its full potential manpower resources. We cannot 
squander our most precious asset by failure to correct the conditions 
of neglect that led to the rejection for health reasons of one-quarter 
of the young men examined for military service in World War II. 

4. An understanding of democracy and an increased sense of per- 
sonal responsibility on the part of every individual for making 
democracy work. ‘This involves the substitution of cooperation for 
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conflict in all human relations and the elimination of all forms of 
intolerance. It is predicated on the moral and spiritual strength of 
our people and on a recognition that our form of government rests on 
the will and active support of the people. Freedom and democracy 
must be reborn in and rewon by each generation. 

This Commission has given careful consideration to problems of 
education and health, being aided by extensive studies by its research 
staff and the innumerable studies made in recent years by both public 
and private groups. ‘These studies indicate the tremendous gaps fh 
the availability of comprehensive and adequate medical care and 
education to all of the American people. The seriousness of these 
deficiencies is summarized in an Appendix on The Status of the 
Health, Education, and Well-being of Children in Relation to National 
Security. The Commission realizes that the extensive expert studies 
and the great degree of public interest in these subjects are hopeful 
signs that wise and effective measures will be taken to improve the 
educational, mental, and physical caliber of our youth. For these 
reasons, the Commission makes no specific recommendation of its own, 
leaving this to the special expert agencies and organizations in this 
field. The Commission does, however, strongly emphasize the im- 
portance of education and health programs to the field of its specific 
concern, national security, and the Commission would urge most 
strongly, therefore, the passage of such legislation as will best and 
most quickly promote these objectives. 

Want, ill health, ignorance, race prejudice, and slothful citizenship 
are enemies of America as truly as were Hitler and Mussolini and 
Tojo. But our concern must not be exclusively with manifestations 
of these social diseases within our own borders. We cannot prosper 
in a starving world. We cannot be secure when all about us is chaos 
and despair. Through the United Nations and through our own 
moral leadership, we: must provide help and hope to those harder hit. 
than we by the war they helped to win. 

Toward our vanquished enemies we must exhibit a spirit that. is 
not grounded in vengeance. Our task in the lands formerly under 
Axis control is to stamp out the remnants of Fascist thinking and 
eliminate their potentialities for future war, while at the same time 
fostering an atmosphere in which the institutions of democracy may 
thrive and self-support can be reestablished. In this task we must hold 
fast to the principles we believe to be sound lest our victory result 
only in the substitution of one form of repression for another. To 
the extent that our own democracy functions well, we may proceed 
with high hope that freedom will not vanish from the rest of the 
globe, but on the contrary will gain strength. 
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Despite their direct effect upon our national security, the measures 
above outlined to strengthen our democracy and spread its benefits 
more widely should not be undertaken as an outgrowth of any military 
program. Certaimly they should not be under military direction or 
supervision. Civilian agencies of the Federal, State, and local goy- 
ernments are properly charged with responsibility for these matters 
insofar as Government is directly involved. Beyond this there is a 
great area of needed service that the Government does not provide 
and should not provide. Our churches, our industries, our labor 
unions, our private educational, welfare, and research institutions and 
our 140 million individual citizens all have important contributions 
to make in this direction. 


B. Coordinated Intelligence Service 


Second in the elements of an integrated national defense is a coor- 
dinated intelligence service. The more we know about what is 
happening in the rest of the world, the better prepared we shall be 
to foresee threats to our security or to the peace of the world. The 
character of modern war makes it necessary that our information 
encompass developments in international diplomacy, in the scientific 
laboratory, in industry, on the proving ground and in the political life 
of all the countries of the world. 

Only through the most diligent collection and the most exhaustive 
analysis of every scrap of data that might shed light on the war plans 
of a potential aggressor or on the extension of his sphere of influence 
can we hope to make up for the “cushion of time” that has been taken 
away from us by the deadly speed of air and atomic attack. Even if 
our intelligence is unable to give us warning of the specific timetable 
decided upon by a strong enemy, it should be able to apprise us of 
danger signals and give us some time in which to put our defenses in 
order and alert our striking force. , 

In a peace- loving democracy which is loath and slow to accept evi- 
dence of aggressive intent or to take preventive action, the importance 
of early information in regard to probable or definite enemy plans and 
power is accentuated. That kind of information provides one of the 
possible compensating factors for the inherent slowness of democratic 
action. 

The United States, unfortunately, has been traditionally uninter- 
ested and unskilled in the field of international intelligence. Such 
intelligence does not necessarily mean espionage. World War II dis- 
closed many examples of situations in which information of vital 
importance regarding the disposition of facilities and activities within 
the Axis nations was notably lacking, even though such information 
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could have been secured in advance and analyzed by entirely open 
and unimpeachable methods. What is needed is an organization com- 
posed of able, imaginative people, a thorough analysis of objectives, 
and the skillful, consistent execution of a program designed to carry 
out these objectives. | 
The present Central Intelligence Group represents a start in the 
right direction, and we hope that progress will be made toward cor- 
recting certain weaknesses that we feel exist in its present structure. 
The policy of rapidly rotating the directorship among officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces does not make for continuity of leader- 
ship or soundness in the undertaking of long range intelligence 
programs. The dependence of C. I. G. on the armed forces for funds 
appears to us to be another undesirable featuré. A service of such 
strategic importance should be allowed the fullest measure of freedom 
to conduct its work without pressure from military superiors and its 
chiefs should not be military career officers dependent on the heads of 
their own services for future advancement. To assure maximum util- 
ity from the information collected, data should be circulated to all the 
agencies of government that can be expected to appraise its significance 
accurately. This is particularly true of economic and political data, 
which civilian agencies will be better able to evaluate than the military. 
There are two other phases of intelligence activity that merit special 
consideration. The modern development of Fifth Column activity 
makes the maintenance of an effective counter-intelligence service a 
matter of first importance. Without impairing the liberties of our 
people or destroying the personal rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, we must seek means of reducing the threat of espionage, sabotage 
and subversion. The danger of crippling blows delivered by foreign 
agents or disaffected elements in our own population has been greatly 
increased by atomic and other developments. A single bomb, surrepti- 
tiously planted and detonated by remote control, might knock out a 
key industrial concentration. We have not felt competent to recom- 
mend a specific program for dealing with this danger in peacetime, 
but believe that the views of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
the armed services on maintenance of an alert counter-intelligence 
program should be sought by the President and the Congress, 
Foreign information service.—In addition to knowing what other 
countries are doing, it is important for us to let them know how our 
democracy works and what we are doing to establish stability and 
peace in international relations. Advocates of rival ideologies are 
sedulously attempting to sow distrust of ‘our actions and our form of 
government through a program of studied misrepresentation. Truth 
is our greatest ally in defeating this campaign. Our program of 
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national security must include means for giving the widest circulation 
to truthful reports about the world situation and our part in it. 


C. Scientific Research and Development 


Third among the factors in a sound security plan is a program of 
scientific research and development. No lesson of World War II was 
more dramatic or has been more completely taken to heart by the 
people of the United States, as well as the military authorities and the 
Congress, than the effectiveness of scientific research and development 
in providing new instrumentalities of warfare. It was such instru- 
mentalities that defeated the growing menace of the U-boats, per- 
mitted our bombers, despite adverse weather conditions, to navigate 
and to bomb with accuracy and to take off and land; that protected 
our troops against disease and saved many thousands who would other- 
wise have been casualties; that performed a hundred and one hitherto 
undreamed-of missions.Such instrumentalities were the proximity 
fuse and the atomic bomb. It is encouraging that the temper of the 
armed forces, Congress, and the people is to continue research and 
development with vigor. 

Pure research has become increasingly the pacemaker of techno- 
logical progress, and we must be on guard lest we let this fountainhead 
of future scientific developments run dry in our eagerness to exploit 
the discoveries previously made. In this connection it is well to heed 
the warning given shortly after VJ-day by Dr. H. D. Smyth of Prince- 
ton University, author of the official report of the development of the 
atomic bomb by the United States, that no great advances in basic 
science had been made during the war and that the rapid progress 
recorded in applied science during that period was based on the ex- 
ploitation of the knowledge of nature’s laws we acquired before 1940. 
It is the hope of this Commission that a National Science Foundation 
will soon become a reality and that it will concern itself with righting 
the balance between research in basic science and the application of 
scientific knowledge. 

For these reasons, we strongly endorse continued interest in and 
support of both basic and applied research on the part of the armed 
forces, and specifically add our recommendation in favor of legislation 
to establish a National Science Foundation. 

In giving this endorsement and making this recommendation, we 
are aware of the fact that the amount of money which can effectively 
be spent on research and development is limited by certain factors.. 
One of these is the number of competent scientists and engineers avail- 
able to work on these projects. The diversion of so many young men 
from education in these fields during the long period of the war. has 
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created a deficit which is definitely a limiting factor at this time. It is 
one of the important objectives both of the research programs of the 
armed services and of the National Science Foundation to stimulate 
the training of research scientists and engineers in the higher eche- 
lons. Such higher training comes simultaneously with the progress of 
research which leads to scientific discovery and new knowledge. 

The other factor which needs continuous watching is the avoidance 
of unnecessary duplication. Fear of duplication, however, is often 
greatly exaggerated. A certain amount of duplication is desirable 
and may be necessary if progress and reliable conclusions are to be 
obtained, especially in new fields of activity. What is important, how- 
ever, is that there should not be duplication of identical effort and that 
available scientific manpower should be so distributed as to work on 
projects of high significance. 

Fortunately such coordination is actually in operation at both high 
and low working levels in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and will unquestionably be included in the 
operations of the National Science Foundation. Specifically may be 
mentioned with approval the establishment and work of the Joint 
Research and Development Board which acts in the names of the 
Secretaries of the War and Navy Departments to coordinate and 
resolve jurisdictional problems in this field and between these two 
services. With the proposed steps toward unification of the ae 
forces, this coordination should be further implemented. 


D. Industrial Mobilization and Stock Piiing 


Fourth in the ingredients of security is industrial mobilization. 
The discovery of new scientific principles and the perfection of new 
weapons will be of no value unless our scientific progress is matched 
by industrial readiness for the problems of atomic war. Again time 
is the crucial element. Weapons that are not in being and in the pos- 
session of our troops at the time an enemy strikes will be worthless in 
inflicting swift retribution upon him or in preventing his approach 
to our shores. Because our preparedness in the first few hours of war 
will be so crucial, our citizens must reconcile themselves to the notion 
that large quantities of equipment will have to be issued to our land, 
sea and air forces in peacetime and then scrapped, without ever Goines 
used, in favor of newer and better equipment. This will be costly, 
but a may decide whether war is won or lost, whether our nation 
survives or perishes. 

We believe that this vital matter of industrial mobilization should 
be in charge of competent civilians. 
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Our plans for converting our productive facilities from peace to 
war cannot be executed fully when war is upon us. We must consider 
in peacetime the encouragement, through tax concessions or other 
means, of dispersal of strategic industrial plants. Not only must the 
plants that will be most essential be widely spaced to prevent the de- 
struction of an entire industry in the first attack, but some units of 
very critical facilities should be located underground to minimize the 
danger that they will be wiped out. It is probable that the building 
and tooling up of such underground facilities or of plants shielded 
with great thicknesses of concrete, lead or other protective materials 
would have to be done with government funds. We could not expect 
private investors to finance projects of this type. 

Decentralization of important government agencies and records 
would have to be considered as part of this same program, as would 
the construction of duplicate key communication and transportation 
networks. 

Stock piles of essential materials, both those that must be imported 
from abroad and even, in some cases, those that are produced here but 
whose availability might be cut off by an atomic bomb attack, would 
have to be built up in peacetime. What facilities and what raw 
materials would be deemed essential would be subject to constant re- 
vision in the light of changing war needs. Here again the public 
would have to foot the bill for redesigning and retooling stand-by 
plants that might never have produced a weapon but in which changes 
were essential to guarantee that our troops would have the most effec- 
tive planes, bombs and other arms when and if the need arose. This 
function, too, we think should be under civilian rather than military 
control. 

It is recognized that the pattern of American industry and com- 
munity life will never permit the degree of dispersion which would 
be ideal if security considerations were the sole criterion. Accord- 
ingly, we must select those plants and agencies that are imperative to 
our fight for survival and effect their dispersion, protection, or dupli- 
cation to an extent that is both practicable of attainment and suffi- 
cient to give promise of success. Hand in hand with this must go 
peacetime planning for the effective mobilization in a shorter time 
than ever before of our total resources for war. Flexibility must 
characterize all this planning to keep it attuned to changes in probable 
needs if our country is attacked or if it acts to suppress a threat to the 
peace outside our borders. 

The role of the American merchant marine must be understood and 
consistently developed both as an element in a balanced national 
economy and as an auxiliary to sea power. The function of merchant 
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ships is not limited to their commercial activities and industrial 
potential but is intimately related to national security. 


E. Regular Armed Forces 


This analysis of the factors the Commission considers indispensable 
to a sound security establishment brings us to the fifth element in our 
program, the:armed forces themselves. 

1. Striking Air Force.—Our first requirement is a mobile striking 
force, relying heavily on air power, to stop the enemy’s attack and 
hit back at him with all possible force. This force would have to 
consist of highly trained professional soldiers and fliers and all the 
vast range of service and supply troops needed to maintain men in 
battle. Its functions would be both offensive and defensive. 

The first duty of the mobile striking force, as envisaged, would be 
to launch the most destructive possible attack without delay against 
the most important centers on which the enemy’s ability to wage war 
depends. We believe that a potential enemy’s reluctance to start a 
war, and his handicap in prosecuting it successfully if started, will 
be in direct proportion to the power and readiness of our mobile 
striking force. Because it is impossible now to predict who or where 
this enemy will be, our mobile striking force must be prepared to 
operate in the Arctic or in the tropics and to deliver punishing blows 
half way around the world. 

2. Army, Navy, Air Forces, and Marines.—In additjon to such im- 
mediate retaliation and “defense by attack,” our armed forces would 
have to undertake an immediate campaign for strategic bases and 
these again might be located anywhere in the world. Depending 
on the location and nature of the enemy, our mobile striking force 
might be called upon to strike the initial blow for the capture of 
these bases. In general, however, their capture and maintenance 
would be the function of our second line of offensive of Army, 
Navy, Marine, and Air Forces. 

Equipment to support these operations might be flown in at first, 
but, if the operations were prolonged and involved large numbers of 
men and planes, the Navy and Merchant Marine would have to bear 
the primary responsibility for transportation of replacements and 
supplies. In addition to protecting our troop and supply ships, the 
Navy would be carrying on offensive operations. War vessels might 
serve as floating platforms for the launching of atomic counterattacks 
on the enemy’s homeland or outposts. They would seek to eliminate 
the enemy’s seapower and cut his ocean lanes of supply. They would 
participate in amphibious assaults, utilizing new tactics of dispersed 
approach and a sudden concentration at the time of attack to lessen 
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the danger of annihilation through the dropping by the enemy of a 
single atom bomb. 

The problems of large-scale invasion would be enormously compli- 
cated. If such an invasion were necessary, it would be impossible to 
risk a coming together of men, ships, and equipment of the dimensions 
involved in the 1944 landings in Normandy. The problems we could 
expect to face would be made even more difficult by the fact that the 
ceemy would have the initiative at the outset by his choice of the 
time and mode of attack. This would give him a head start in the 
acquisition of bases suitable for bombing us and in the defense of 
bases suitable for our use in bombing him. Thus our plans, as has 
been noted previously in the discussion of the nature of future war- 
fare, would have to take account of the likelihood of heavy fighting 
and heavy casualties in the first struggle for bases. 

Along with this possibility must be weighed the fact that we face 
for a period of many years the necessity for maintaining sizable 
occupation forces in Germany and Japan. Quite apart from the 
danger involved in taking these troops out of the occupied countries 
in a period of such stress, they would not be in position, nor would they 
be well fitted by training or equipment, to render effective service as 
part of our initial striking force. Under present circumstances that 
would exclude a large part of the Army from direct participation 
in repelling the attack upon us. 

To insure the manpower that would be required to care for our land, 
sea, and air needs; to provide replacements and reinforcement; to 
fulfill the technical, administrative, and supply functions; to carry 
forward the mobilization of the National Guard and the Organized ~ 
Reserve; to preserve order; to restore vital services; to deal with 
saline and espionage and ts perform all the rest of the long list of 
home defense responsibilities, including the possible establishment of 
martial law in many areas, would be our problem. And much of the 
Regular Army could not be used at all. 

One solution would be to increase the size of our professional mili- 
tary services to meet any emergency that could be foreseen. But, 
even if that were not rendered undesirable by considerations of cost 
and public policy, it would not be adequate unless every man capable 
of bearing arms were called to the colors. We make this statement 
not to be melodramatic but because there is not a single area in our 
country that would not be subject to attack without warning under 
conditions certain to provoke widespread casualties, panic, and 
demoralization. 

3. Unity of Command.—Because the striking force and the other 
elements necessary to support it would entail use of air, sea, and 
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ground strength and because all other phases of future war would 
similarly involve the most coordinated use of our military and civilian 
energies, we consider it a matter of extreme urgency that there be 
immediate unification of the armed forces. There can be no realistic 
planning or preparation without unity of command. The reluctance 
of Congress and some branches of the military establishment to move 
wholeheartedly toward unfication has been a powerful deterrent to- 
ward acceptance by the public of the idea that unity of purpose in 
our national life is the foundation stone of our security. 


F. Universal Training 


To meet such a universal attack we must have trained men every- 
where. ‘That is why, as the sixth element in our security program, we 
definitely recommend a program of universal training for all young 
men in our Nation. We do not believe there is any other way of 
guaranteeing that the armed forces will be able to count on a sufficiently 
speedy flow of trained men to win a war if large-scale fighting for 
bases or invasion of the enemy homeland are needed. But, even 
more immediately and even more certainly, these pre-trained young 
men will be ready to cope with the unprecedented problems of internal 
security which atomic warfare will bring—problems of such magni- 
tude that our failure to meet them at once, wherever they developed, 
might lose us the war overnight. 

We do not advocate universal training as a panacea which in and 
of itself will give us security. We do not give it priority over any 
of the other elements we have set forth of an integrated national 
defense program. Neither do we put it behind the others. It has 
neither purpose nor effect, except as part of a balanced structure. All 
of them are necessary if we are to feel secure in this world. 

We cannot underscore this too strongly. We realize that there may 
be danger, if our country puts universal training into effect, that 
it will therefore be lulled into a feeling of false security. There 
may be a tendency for this reason, coupled with a natural desire for 
economy and lower taxes, to seek to offset the expenses of the universal 
training program by a curtailment of one or more of the other military 
elements of national security—intelligence, research and development, 
mobile striking force, Regular Army, Navy, and Air Forces, National 
Guard and reserves, maintenance of equipment and industrial pre- 
paredness. If the introduction of universal training should have 
such an indirect effect of weakening, rather than strengthening, the 
other elements of our national security, then our Commission is of the 
firm opinion that the adoption of universal training would be a mis- 
take and would diminish, rather than increase, our national security. 
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We cannot sacrifice any one of these elements for any other. They 
must all be taken care of at the same time. 

Our Commission, in unanimously recommending universal train- 
ing, therefore, makes this recommendation only as one integral part of 
the more comprehensive program of military strength for national 
security. We wish this to be clearly understood. 

Mr. Bernard M. Baruch put it best when he testified : 


Universal training must be regarded as the apex of a pyramid grounded 
upon the broad bases of industrial preparedness, military intelligence, 
information, and all the other elements that are essential. To believe 
that our national security can be assured through universal training 
alone is to deceive ourselves and to waste the precious training time 
of our youth. Only if combined with a sound and comprehensive pro- 
gram for our national security can it be really effective. This is the 
one point that I wish to emphasize. You cannot recommend universal 
training without inviting attention to the fact that, in order to be ren- 
dered effective, all of those other things must also be done. 


We subscribe unreservedly to that statement. 


V. THE ROLE OF UNIVERSAL TRAINING IN SUPPORTING 
THE REQUIREMENTS FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


K HAVE sought to demonstrate the importance of preparing 
in advance for all the contingencies of future war. In this 
connection we have stressed the need for stock piling, before an emer- 
gency develops, of several elements: the military skills of our pro- 
fessional armed forces, the newest kinds of weapons needed to meet 
and answer a sudden attack, and the critical materials, plants, and ma- 
chinery essential to the production of additional weapons. Universal 
training provides a means for building in peacetime another stock 
pile—a stock pile of the element that will be most lacking if war 
comes—the time required to train additional military manpower. 

The Commission recognizes that new developments in weapons of 
mass destruction and in our ability to hurl them over enormous dis- 
tances may at some future time reduce or even eliminate the need for 
large Armies and Navies. For reasons we have already stated, we 
do not believe that time is at hand or in the early future. On the 
contrary, all that we have learned about the tempo and universality of 
war in the predictable future convinces us that we will need more 
trained men more quickly than we did in World War II, when the 
sacrifices of our allies bought us the time necessary to convert civilians 
into soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 

Universal training will not in itself give us men ready to take their 
places as members of organized units in the early days of a war. But 
it will provide an indispensable base of training that will enable us 
to build up our civilian reserve components, shorten the time needed 
for mobilizing these units and for preparing them to execute the mul- 
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titudinous functions that will have to be carried out at the fighting 
fronts and in the rear if war envelops us. The more men with mili- 
tary training we have in our civilian population, the more we can re- 
duce the size of our standing armed forces. - Moreover, it will, as no 
other method could, assure the widest dispersal of men sufficiently 
trained and sufficiently versed in military organization to take up 
immediately the many tasks of community defense—especially imme- 
diately following the first attack. 


A. Military Benefits of Universal Training 


Specifically, a universal training program would provide the follow- 
ing military benefits: 

1. It would give our young men in training the essentials of soldier- 
ing, which would be the basic prerequisites for technical, specialized, 
or unit training in an emergency. 

(a) It would enable men to be initiated into, and to make, the sub- 
stantial psychological adjustment required by Army and Navy life. 

(6) It would familiarize them with the handling of weapons which 
are strange, a familiarity which would be of value even in using new 
weapons that might be developed. 

(c) It would teach the trainees to think like soldiers in military 
organizations and to develop habit responses to situations that will 
save lives in the event of war. 

(d) It would impart to each trainee the great psychological under- 
standing that he has, and is performing, a duty to his country—a duty 
that is not a hired duty, but part of his obligation as a citizen. 

(e) It would offer an opportunity for some unit training and thus 
teach men the fundamentals of integrated group action. 

(f) It would make possible the selection of those youths who dis- 
play the rudiments of leadership. 

2. It would make possible an effective National Guard and Organ- 
ized Army, Navy, Air, and Marine Reserve Corps of the dimensions 
deemed necessary to permit rapid expansion of our professional mili- 
tary establishment in time of war. 

(a) On the basis of its present analysis of emergency military needs, 
the Army considers a National Guard of 723,000 essential. Before 
the last war, through reliance on voluntary methods of enlistment, the 
Guard had a peak strength of less than 200,000. Even this strength 
was possible only through the acceptance into the Guard of many per- 
sons who were not qualified on grounds of physical fitness, age, or 
family status. As a result, when the Guard was called up for war 
duty 35 percent of its personnel had to be rejected. Moreover, the 
prewar Guard units lacked effectiveness because most of their members, 
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except for those who had World War I experience, were without prior 
basic recruit training. It was impossible to provide such training — 
effectively in weekly armory drills and 2 weeks of summer-camp 
training. The-high rate of turn-over in the Guard further cut its 
effectiveness. Its personnel was in such a perpetual state of flux that 
its units were constantly engaged in preliminary recruit training and 
were seldom able to get to the point of even small-unit training. 


This left the Guard incapable of swift welding into cohesive disci- 
plined units, a situation which was not helped by the fact that many. 
Guard divisions more nearly resembled social clubs than military 
organizations. It is a tribute to the men of the National Guard and to 
their officers that they performed so gallantly in World War II, but 
it is unquestionable that a principal factor in this outstanding record 
was the fact that we had many months after the Guard was called into 
Federal service to reorganize its units and prepare them for combat 
service. 

(b) Every effort is being made in current organization of the Na- 
tional Guard to overcome the deficiencies of the prewar period. But 
these efforts are rendered ineffective by the lagging response to calls 
for voluntary National Guard enlistments. 

Nearly 2 years after the conclusion of World War II, the Guard has 
about one-ninth of its 723,000 quota, and few of these are enlisted 
men. Although one-third of the 6,000 contemplated Guard units have 
been organized and federally inspected, these units are mostly on paper 
or consist only of top officers with a small cadre of noncommissioned 
officers and specialists. 

In this connection, however, we cannot refrain from mentioning 
a strong criticism which is now being made of the inadequate assistance 
which the National Guard units are now receiving from the Army. 
Several loyal and active members of the National Guard have informed 
us that the quality of uniforms and training equipment which is now 
availabie for training purposes to the National Guard is of so inade- 
quate and discouraging a character as to contribute strongly to the 
failure of the National Guard units to regain recruits. This situa- 
tion is, at least in large part, due to a decision that Army orders for 
new clothing should be held in abeyance to permit the clothing manu- 
facturers to devote their first attention to meeting the desperate short- 
age in civilian clothing. The situation is therefore temporary. Cer- 
tainly if the National Guard program is to succeed, it is imperative 
that the equipment supplied to it be of such character as to command 
respect and permit effective training. 

National Guard officers hope that there will be some improvement as. 
a result of the termination of selective service, but they foresee no 
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possibility of coming within even 50 percent of their assigned goal 
without universal training. Contributing further to the ineffectiveness 
of the Guard as a present bulwark of national defense is its inability 
to obtain as much of the type of military equipment as it should have 
if the training it provides is to be completely realistic and up to date. 
The importance of the National Guard program and the need for its 
success becomes plain when one understands that, within its planned 
strength of 723,000, the Army expects to have 27 divisions, 21 regi- 
mental combat teams, and 27 air combat groups, together with 
additional supporting units. | 

(¢) Similar problems exist in all other reserve organizations. Un- 
less universal training is adopted, the effectiveness of these reserve 
groups is virtually certain to go down sharply with the passage of 
time since they derive most of their present and probable future 
strength from veterans of World War II. 

(zd) The plan later outlined in this report for 6 months of basic 
universal training, to be followed by specified periods of service in the 
National Guard, the Organized Reserves, the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, or by 6 months of further training, will overcome this drift 
toward impotence in our civilian components. A steady flow of young 
men thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals of soldiering will be 
directed into our reserve organizations, giving them a state of readi- 
ness they could never attain through voluntary methods. The train- 
ing provided in the National Guard and in other reserve units and the 
concept of their mission in an emergency should be revised to place 
greater emphasis on home defense. Further, the Commission con- 
siders harmful the policies of the States that exclude Negroes from 
their National Guard units. The civilian components should be ex- . 
panded to include all segments of our population without segregation 
or discrimination. ‘Total defense requires the participation of all 
citizens in our defense forces. 

3. A universal training program would improve the alertness, 
efficiency, and quality of the regular forces in peacetime and would 
encourage more young men to make a career of the Army, Navy, Air 
Forces, or Merchant Marine. 

(a) Adoption of such a program would give the armed forces a 
concrete, constructive, and’ challenging job to do. It would make 
them continuously responsible to an interested, concerned, and critical 
public, with beneficial effects upon both groups. The services, sub- 
ject to a degree of public scrutiny unprecedented in peacetime, would 
be under unrelaxing pressure to demonstrate that they were not slum- 
bering in their thinking about theories of warfare and training or 
in the execution of military policies. 
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On its side, the public would have a more immediate stake in our 
defense plans and in seeing to it that they were adequate and soundly 
conceived. The combination of young men in training, those who 
had had training, the parents of those in training, and the parents 
of those who eventually would have training would take in a sub- 
stantial majority of our population. 

_(b) To the extent that the program was well carried out and the 
youths obtained an understanding of the importance to themselves 
and the Nation of an adequate military establishment, it would con- 
tribute to the attainment by the armed forces of their goals for volun- 
tary enlistment. Ifthe orientation programs conducted by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces or the content of the training programs them- 
selves fail to persuade our young men that there is any purpose to 
the whole program, or if the officers in charge are lacking in com- 
petence or decency, the opposite effect may be expected. But these 
same considerations would invalidate the program and would make 
universal training unworthy of continuance. 

4, A universal training program would produce qualified Reserve 
officers in numbers that would assist in meeting the officer require- 
ments of the regular services and the civilian components. In addi- 
tion, such a program would help provide 2 pool of officers to staff the 
forces needed after M-day in a future emergency. The caliber of 
our military force depends in large measure on officers who choose 
the service because they feel it offers the best opportunity for useful- 
ness to the Nation. At the present time less than one-quarter of the 
ultimate quota of college students is enrolled in the ROTC. 

5. Universal training would establish a continuously replenished 
.pool of young, physically fit, and trained reserves who could be 
mobilized in a future crisis. The program would not make avail- 
able men who could be employed without further training or who 
would possess specialized or technical skills. However, the Com- 
mission believes that men who, within the previous 5 years, had 
received basic training could be given further training in a sufi- 
ciently short period to allow the mobilization within a year after 
M-day of combined forces totaling between 7,500,000 and 8,500,000 
men. ‘The reduction in training time would speed up the pace of our 
offensive against the enemy, reduce the probable total of our casualties, 
and shorten the war. | 

6. Universal training would provide a large, trained group in every 
community, capable of withstanding and dealing with the problems of 
civilian defense and mass disaster that severe bombing attacks might 
bring. We have developed the importance of such preparation at 
great length in other sections of this report. In the opinion of many 
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members of the Commission, this would be the most important bene- 
fit to be derived from universal training, especially if progress in mili- 
tary science continues to leap forward toward more devastating and 
accurate long-range weapons. Whether civilian defense becomes pri- 
marily the function of the National Guard in the first phases of a war 
or whether it is made a community responsibility, its dimensions will 
be too great to handle without trained men. Universal training 
appears the only satisfactory answer. 

7. Universal training would involve the maintenance of an appro- 
priate selective service system adaptable to rapid conversion to war- 
time needs. It would make possible also a continuous inventory of 
military skills, aptitudes, and leadership qualities, which could be used 
advantageously in making military assignments in wartime. This 
inventory would be especially helpful if a check were maintained on 
the whereabouts, subsequent training, skills, occupation, and depend- 
ency status of those who complete their basic training. A selective 
service machinery, actively functioning in peacetime, would be a 
decided military asset in wartime. 

8. Universal training would help channel talented young men into 
programs of scientific and vocational training in fields important to 
national defense. During the 6 months of basic military training, 
it should be entirely possible to do enough along the lines of voca- 
tional testing to indicate the men with outstanding aptitudes. The 
system of options recommended by the Commission would permit 
young men having such aptitudes to pursue courses of study in certain 
approved scientific, technical, or vocational subjects in lieu of ad- 
vanced military training. We believe that training of this sort would 
supplement that proposed under the National Science Foundation and 
advance the national security. 

9. Universal training, by bringing together young men from all 
parts of the country to share a common experience and to fulfill a com- 
mon obligation to their country, should contribute to the development 
of national unity—the bedrock of our security. In an intelligently 
operated program, the universality of obligation reflected in universal 
training would be of lasting benefit not only in preparing our democ- 
racy to stand off any threat from without but in making its meaning 
more real to our citizens. 


B. Budgetary Advantages of Universal Training 


In making our plans for national defense we must take realistic 
account of the financial ability of the country to support the measures 
that are considered necessary. We must have protection without 
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such prohibitive cost that it would bankrupt the Nation or destroy 
the ability of our Government to provide the human services we deem 
essential for a healthy, prosperous America and for the discharge of 
our world responsibilities. 

We are satisfied that this cannot be done if we place our exclusive 
reliance on a standing Army, Navy, and Air Force, backed up by such 
reserves as it is possible to maintain on a volunteer basis without univer- 
sal training. Paying for a professional force of the size that would 
be needed would impose a ruinous load on our economy. 

To this insuperable objection, two others should be added: In the 
first place, it is inconceivable that enough men could be induced in 
peacetime to enlist in the regular services or the reserves to give us 
security in the event of war. In the second place, the maintenance 
of a peacetime professional military establishment involving millions 
of men would disrupt every branch of our civilian life arid sap our 
productive energies. 

Only through a universal training program could we get the kind 
of armed forces that would be both adequate and within our financial 
capacity. That does not mean that universal training represents a 
cheap way to buy security. It does mean that the cost in proportion 
to the return will be much less than under any alternative method 
of raising our military potential to the level required in the current 
state of world affairs. 

Various studies indicate that about $1,750,000,000 a year would have 
to be spent for the type of universal training program outlined in this 
report. The exact cost of the program would be determined by a 
number of important factors that might vary from year to year or that 
could be determined accurately only after actual experience in admin- 
istering the program. Among these are the number of young men 
to be trained, the number of instructors and other personnel, the cost 
of installations, the amount of money that might be allocated for edu- 
cational grants and the cost of training equipment. Changes made 
in the program in the course of its operation would also influence the 
cost. : 

On the basis of the figures now available, the annual expenditure 
on universal training would be less than the sum spent in 1 week of 
World War II, and would represent only one-tenth of the amount 
now spent by the American people annually on tobacco, cosmetics, 
liquor, amusements, and jewelry. 

We do not believe it is possible to estimate how much more it would 
cost to obtain equivalent protection through sole reliance on a stand- 
ing military force, but we are certain that the investment of the sum 
needed for universal training would enable the War and Navy De- 
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partments to reduce substantially the appropriations they would other- 
wise require. 

In this connection, it is important to consider what we are getting 
in return for the money we are currently spending on the armed 
forces. In our opinion, the state of our defenses is seriously deficient. 
This is true not only because we are lacking in the forces needed to 
repel an initial attack, but also because the Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces we now have are dangerously short in the replacements they 
would have to have if they became involved in hard fighting. Under 
these circumstances our military forces are a hollow shell, incapable 
of inspiring the respect that would deter would-be aggressors from 
declaring war upon us or oppressing smaller nations. 

By adopting universal training, we would not only give the armed 
forces a pool of trained replacements on which to draw, but we 
would enable the services to make economies in many directions. They 
would not have to spend one-third or one-half of a man’s enlistment 
period on basic training. Most important, they would not have to 
have as many men in the professional forces. 

Without minimizing the great expense that would still be involved 
in meeting military budgets, we feel universal training represents 
the most economical method of guaranteeing the degree and the 
availability of armed strength that is necessary. 


C. Possible Dangers in a Universal Training Program 


In setting forth these anticipated gains to our national prepared- 
ness, the Commission believes it has a responsibility to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the people to some dangers that are inherent 
in the program and that might turn it into a source of positive harm, 
rather than strength. 

We have already emphasized the first of these dangers, namely, the 
possibility that the cost of operating a system of universal training 
might result in the withholding of funds from other essential parts of 
our total defense program. Universal training should not be under- 
taken at all unless the citizens of this country understand that it has 
value only as part of a program that will demand the expenditure of a 
much larger proportion of our national income than we have ever 
allocated for national defense in time of peace. 

We have given some indication of the annual cost of universal train- 
ing. We cannot supply estimates for the other elements in the pro- 
gram because we do not pretend to be able to state how much must be 
spent (1) for the support of the Regular Army, Navy, Air Forces, or 
Merchant Marine; (2) for procurement or industrial mobilization ; 
(3) for scientific research or development; or (4) for intelligence. 
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Much less can we provide a guide on desirable expenditures for social 
services or for strengthening democracy in this country and overseas. 

It is perfectly apparent that the over-all cost of an adequate program 
is staggering. . We have no desire to sugar-coat this fact. The ques- 
tion we face as a nation is how much we are willing to pay for the 
avoidance of the incalculable horrors and cost of another war. To 
do less than enough is to gamble with our lives and liberties. We feel 
strongly that the United States must have universal training, but we 
are equally firm in our conviction that other elements of national 
security should not be sacrificed or starved to pay the bill. 

Second among the dangers recognized by the Commission is the 
possibility that public interest in the conduct of the program will 
dwindle after the flush of novelty has worn off, leading to pressure for 
its elimination after a few years or to a deterioration in the quality 
of the training. It should be borne in mind that the full fruits of a 
universal training program will not be realized for at least 5 years 
after it goes into effect. That is the time required to bring the civilian 
reserve components up to full strength and to diffuse trained men 
sufliciently widely in the general population to provide basic protec- 
tion in an emergency. It is true that some benefit will be derived 
after the first year and that the benefit will rise as each additional 
class is trained. However, it will take a year from the time enabling 
legislation is approved to begin actual training, which means it would 
be 1953 or 1954 before we can count on the degree of protection that 
would give us security. There is every reason to expect that other 

nations may have the atomic bomb by that time. This lends urgency 
to the adoption of a universal training program now, provided we are 
willing to recognize that we are not undertaking a short-range 
commitment. 

We believe the necessity for continuing universal training should 
be subject to review whenever developments in military science or 
international relations change materially, but we believe there should 
be no wavering in public determination to continue its support as long 
as it is needed. 

Public support should consist of something more than the supplying — 
of funds for the program. Unless we are to run the risk that these 
funds will be wasted on training that is not realistic or that is not 
effective, the public must maintain the closest check on the program 
at all times. Specifically, care must be exercised to prevent the armed 
forces from adopting training methods that are obsolete, that fail to 
evoke the enthusiasm and voluntary cooperation of the youths in train- 
ing or that tend to brutalize thém or break their spirit. 

In establishing universal training, we will be entrusting to the 
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agencies conducting the training our most treasured possession—our 
sons. We want them to come out of the training not only better 
equipped to defend themselves and their country, but better men 
mentally, morally, and physically. 

We have recommended specific measures designed to reduce the dan- 
gers we have listed and to secure the most effective type of program 
from the standpoint both of security and individual values. But none 
of the measures we have proposed will be sufficient without the active 
and sustained interest of all Americans in how the program is run. 
That is the best guaranty that we will be getting something more 
than the illusion of security from a program of universal training. 


D. Discussion of Frequent Objections to Universal Training 


Objections to universal training brought to the attention of the 
Commission are of many types ranging from thoughtful, informed, 
and sincere to emotional, uninformed or prejudiced. Some of the 
objections are certainly valid, and it becomes a matter of informed 
_ judgment to weigh the ad panitiges and disadvantages. The most 
serious aspects of these problems are discussed at some length in our 
report. 

Certain other objections of almost stereotyped frequency are com- 
mented on very briefly as follows: 

1. “Universal military training is conscription, un-American, un- 
democratic.” These same three epithets were hurled against the pro- 
posal for universal compulsory education in America when it was 
first proposed and was being hotly opposed. Now we take national 
pride in this system of education, which we speak of as distinctively 
“American.” 

As to “conscription”, this can be used to describe anything which 
people are called on to do by their own government—taxes, military 
service, education. An epithet is not an argument. “Un-Amer- 
ican” means simply that it has not been done before in America. If 
Americans want it, it becomes American. Many good Americans, 
beginning with George Washington, have urged that America needs 
universal training. “Undemocratic”’ seems to us a wholly improper 
characterization of universal training. If such training is adopted 
at all, it will be by the processes of our democratic government, ex- 
pressing the majority will of the people. One of our basic tenets is 
that every citizen owes service to his country as needed. That need 
-or lack of need is determined by the democratic vote of the representa- 
tives of the people, subject to certain safeguards provided in the 
Constitution. 
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9. “If the United States adopts universal military training, other 
nations of the world will be encouraged to do likewise.” This is 
apparently in ignorance of the fact that nearly every nation outside 
of America has universal military training already and all the most 
powerful ones have also universal military service. We now stand 
practically alone in not having such training. 

3. “Military preparedness leads to war.” We point out elsewhere 
in our report the absolute evidence that the Axis Powers went to war 
because of the unpreparedness of France, England, and the United 
States. We also point out that Sweden and Switzerland have had 
universal training for many years, with excellent results and with 
no wars. 

4. “What this country needs for security is better business, full 
employment and lower taxes.” Excellent; we agree. We still must 
invest money and service in police and fire departments for insurance 
and protection. Similarly, the risk of war’s destruction requires us 
to carry our war-risk insurance—military strength and security meas- 
ures in some appropriate ratio to the risks of war and to the value 
which we place on our liberties, our possessions and our lives. We 
can carry this insurance and also have employment and prosperity if — 
we make up our minds to it. 

5. “Military training will make our people ‘militaristic’.” There is 
no evidence that the returned veterans have come to want war or to be 
eager for military life. On the contrary, they have been notably 
eager to get away from it, once the necessary job was done. 


Vi. A PROGRAM FOR UNIVERSAL TRAINING 


A. Primary Considerations and Objectives in the Development of a 
Program 


The development of a sound and workable universal training pro- 
gram requires in the first instance a definition of objectives. 

We believe that the essential objectives of any such program should 
be these : . 

First, the program must accomplish, to the greatest possible degree, 
those specific national security purposes which constitute the only 
justification for adopting a program of any kind. Military necessity 
must be its principal emphasis and concern. This does not mean that 
there cannot and should not be substantial accommodations in the 
interest of other values. But no program which fails to provide | 
the necessary military benefits would be warranted. 

Second, there should be integrated into the program, and without 
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sacrificing essential military objectives, the maximum advantages in 
terms of health, education, character development, and training for 
citizenship. We must frankly recognize that there are very definite 
limits to the nonmilitary advantages which may practically be em- 
bodied in any program of relatively short duration. No such 
program can be in any wise a satisfactory substitute for the training 
and care which should be given a child from birth—in his home, 
church, school, and community. Moreover, any attempt to convert 
a military program into such general training would inevitably 
impair its military advantages. 

Third, the program should reduce to a minimum, consistent with 
its military objectives, the disadvantages and dangers inherent in the 
operation of any program of this character. We cannot discount the 
possible impact of such a training system on the lives of individuals 
and institutions, or the potential problems which it might cause. 
While we believe that many of these difficulties and disadvantages can 
be successfully overcome, they can only be overcome if they are frankly 
recognized as such and dealt with. 

Fourth, consistent with the attainment of other objectives, the pro- 
gram should be one which can be operated at a minimum of cost to 
the Federal Government, the economy at large, civilian institutions 
which may be affected, and the individuals undergoing training. 

Fifth, the program must be so designed that it is properly within 
the powers of the Federal Government to legislate it. 

These objectives must be sought and attained within the social 
and institutional framework of twentieth century America. The 
task is essentially that of finding the best way for a modern demo- 
cratic society to produce certain very concrete things which are neces- 
sary to its own preservation. 

We have not attempted to give our answers to all the many ques- 
tions of policy and operation which must eventually be solved in 
actually setting up and operating a program. Many of these can 
be properly dealt with only by those who will be responsible for 
administering the program, and the policies and methods will prob- 
ably change from time to time on the basis of practical experience 
with the operation. 

We have generally confined our own recommendations to (1) those 
major issues of a controversial nature which must be resolved by the 
Congress at the outset and (2) such other nonlegislative measures 
which we consider are prerequisite to the success of any program. 
Occasionally, however, we have indicated additional matters which 
should receive the early attention of those to whom the program is 
entrusted, and have made our suggestions concerning them. 
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B. Fundamental Principles of a Program 


We believe that a program of universal training can succeed only 
if it is founded upon the following basic principles: 

First, it must be universal in its application to all persons of a 
given age or status, and the obligations which it imposes on each 
must be substantially equal. The obligations of citizenship should 
not be exclusively those of’ persons who choose to shoulder them; 
they must be shared commonly by all without favor or diserimi- 

nation. That is the essence of democracy. 

Equality of obligation, however, is not the same as sdentiey of 
obligation. Recognition can and sHenld be given in any universal 
program to the ways in which a particular individual is best fitted, 
intellectually and physically, to contribute to the common welfare. 

We therefore recommend that the principle of universality be ex- 
tended to the maximum practical extent and that-the training, in one 
form or another, apply to all who are physically and mentally able 
to prepare for any form of useful service to their country in time of 
crisis, irrespective of whether or not such service is of a direct mili- 
tary character. We recommend that the Congress exclude only those 
unfortunately handicapped persons who could make no material 
contribution of any kind, and those whose absence in camp would create 
extreme hardship. Both these grounds of exclusion would be based 
on carefully prescribed rules and regulations laid down by the com- 
mission in charge of the program. 

For practical reasons, we exclude women at this stage. However, 
we recognize that they havea very significant part to play in any pro- 
gram of national security. Their contribution to our victory in World 
War II and the types of programs other countries have developed for 
their peacetime training are discussed in a staff study appended to this 
report. We urge that consideration of the advisability of establishing 
a program for women in all possible fields of wartime importance, be 
a function of the commission set up to administer the universal train- 
ing program for young men. 

Second, it must provide equality of privilege and opportunity for 
all those upon whom this obligation rests. Neither in the training 
itself, nor in the organization of any phase of this program, should 
there be discrimination for or against any person or group because 
of his race, class, national origin, or religion. Segregation or special 
privilege in any form should have no place in the program. To per- 
mit them would nullify the important living lesson in citizenship 
which such training can give. Nothing could be more tragic for the 
future attitude of our people, and for the unity of our nation, than a 
program in which our Federal Government forced our young man- 
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hood to live for a period of time in an atmosphere which emphasized 
or bred class or racial differences. 

Third, the program must be made a responsibility of the American. 
people as a whole, rather than the exclusive or even principal respon- 
sibility of the military authorities. To succeed, it must be a national 
enterprise which is undertaken with a full realization that the prob- 
lem of common defense has become one in which each and every indi- 
vidual, whether civilian or military, must share. 

National security can no longer be entrusted solely to a small group 
of technicians who are skilled in the art of warfare. The times demand 
that our entire people understand that the security of the United States 
requires their direct interest, attention, and understanding, and that 
their own futures and those of their children are inextricably wrapped 
up with the success of this training. They must want the program to 
succeed and they must make it succeed. Without this kind of sup- 
port, the program will not, in the long run, accomplish its objectives. 

For this reason, the program which we recommend embodies every 
measure which we believe will make the civilian community an in- 
terested, vital, and controlling influence in its direction and operation. 
We view this as an essentially civilian effort. 


C. General Structure of the Training Program 


We recommend that it be made the obligation of every male Ameri-. 
can upon reaching the age of 18, or upon completion or abandonment 
of his secondary school education, whichever is later, to undergo a 
period of training which would fit him for service to the Nation in 
time of any future crisis. 

For each youth who is physically and mentally qualified ahereron 
such training should be of a predominantly military character and 
specifically designed to prepare him for service in one of the armed 
forces. For those who are unfitted for training of this nature, the 
program should be preparatory for service to the Nation in whatever 
capacities they might best serve. | 

Persons who have sincere conscientious objections to service of a 
military or related character, should be given training in nonmilitary 
activities which are of importance to the country. We would relieve 
from this obligation of military training only those who could not 
perform any useful form of service in time of crisis for which prepara- 
tory training would be of any value. 

We believe the training program should be generally divided into 
two parts. The first portion, which we:shall refer to as the “basic 
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training period,” should be taken in camps or aboard ship. It should 
be devoted to instruction in fundamentals which a man must have if he 
is later to perform the service for which this training is preparatory. 
The second part of the training should consist of a number of alter- 
native programs which we shall refer to as “options” to be selected by 
trainees after completion of their basic training. 

These options would be primarily designed to do one or both of the 
following: (1) Give advanced education or training to those who were 
qualified for, and desired to take such training, including training 
which would provide a steady stream of young officers; and (2) or- 
ganize men into units (such as those of the National Guard or the 
Reserve components) in which they could keep their basic training 
fresh and participate in group training. For the most part, the 
options could be performed in connection with, or at the same time as, 
the pursuit of any occupation in civilian life or of further education, 

Instead of these options a man, if he desired to, could discharge the 
remainder of his obligation by undertaking further training in the 
program itself, or he might, at any time, elect to receive his entire 
instruction, and thereby discharge his entire obligation, through a 
regular enlistment in one of the armed services. 

The program as a whole depends for its full effectiveness upon the 
combined and interrelating effect of both the basic training and the 
options. 


D. Conirol, Direction, and Organization of the Program 


We have devoted a great deal of time to the question of the general 
control and direction of this program. The proper disposition of 
this question is one of utmost importance to the ultimate success of 
the entire undertaking. An endeavor of this character has no counter- 
part whatsoever in our Government. Its best organization may, 
therefore, not necessarily conform to normal patterns. While it was 
plain that a large share of the training itself would have to be con- 
ducted through or by the armed services, acting in the capacity of 
operating agencies, there was much difference of opinion in the testi- 
mony presented to us as to (1) what agency or individual should 
supervise the entire program, (2) the relationship between the oper- 
ating agencies and any such supervisory authority, and (3) the loca- 
tion of the latter within the governmental framework. 

The matter was discussed extensively with many persons who ap- 
peared before us. Their suggestions as to the repository of final 
authority fell principally into one of the following categories: (1) a 
supervisory commission composed entirely of civilians without regard 
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to their prior military experience; (2) a supervisory commission com- 
posed entirely of civilians, but only civilians with prior military 
experience; (3) the heads of the several services or the Secretary of 
National Defense, if one should be authorized and appointed, aided 
by a civilian advisory board with the power to determine policies in 
regard to all nonmilitary phases of the training; and (4) a supervisory 
commission composed of both civilians and representatives of the 
military, but with a civilian chairman and a civilian majority. 

We have concluded that the best course would be to place the entire 
program under the general control and direction of a commission of 
three members, reporting directly to the President, and composed 
of two civilians and one military representative—and we so recom- 
mend. All of these should be full-time, paid members appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice of the Senate, and one of: these 
civilians should be designated by the President as the chairman. 

Our recommendation in favor of a civilian majority and a civilian 
chairman follows from our deep conviction that this undertaking 
must be a civilian effort which is participated in by the people and 
which is surrounded with all the safeguards that the civilian commu- 
nity would wish. 

In the light of previous experience with advisory commissions we 
do not believe that an advisory group would serve the same purposes. 
The arrangement we suggest conforms generally, we think, with the 
considered judgments and desires of the great majority of persons 
whom we have consulted. It follows, moreover, the policy which has 
been fundamental in American democracy of placing final responsi- 
bility for important military matters in the hands of civilians, a policy 
which should certainly be carried over into a national program of this 
importance. 

At the same time, we feel equally strongly that the supervisory 
commission should have some military representation. The best 
policies in a program of this character will be those which represent 
a synthesis of our most competent military and civilian thinking. 
Moreover, the several services, if they are to be held responsible for 
the actual operation of the program, should certainly have some voice, 
though not a controlling one, in the formulation of those policies which 
they are to carry out. It would be a mistake to have a complete hiatus 
between the organization which prescribes the policies and those which 
must execute them. In addition, we believe that it is desirable for the 
military to share in the responsibility to the public for the success of 
the program. 3 

Our suggestion that this commission report directly to the Presi- 
dent reflects our judgment that the program is of such large national 
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significance that its members should have direct access to the Chief. 
Executive of our Government, and that the latter should himself have 
direct contact with it. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly, or too often, the necessity of 
finding individuals of the very highest type to serve as members of this 
body. The broad implications of this program to so many phases of 
American life, and its direct relation to the welfare of all the youth 
of our land, demand that persons be selected who thoroughly under- 
stand the patterns of American life and have a deep consciousness of 
America’s ideals, traditions, and institutions. 'The compensation to 
be paid them should be fixed at a level at least equal to that for a full 
Cabinet officer. | 

The commission should have full authority to set the policies and 
standards for the entire program and generally to supervise its opera- 
tion, except as specifically noted later in discussion of the options. 
Subject to the same exceptions, it should also have the power to direct 
the operating agencies in matters relating to the program and to deter- 
mine finally the budget estimates for the whole program for submittal 
to the Bureau of the Budget. All funds for the program’s operation 
should be appropriated directly to the commission, which should in 
turn allocate them and generally supervise and control their expendi- 
ture. The commission should also have the duty of submitting an 
annual report to the President covering the operation of the program 
during the preceding year and of embodying therein any recommen- 
dations for necessary legislative or executive action with respect 
thereto. 

To provide the commission with the best technical advice avail- 
able on matters that enter into the program and, in order further to 
draw the civilian community into every phase of its operation, we 
recommend the establishment of a general advisory board composed 
of from 15 to 25 persons. These persons should be appointed by the 
President, principally from civilian life, but with at least three persons 
selected from the armed forces. Its members should include some 
who would be considered broadly representative of the public as a 
whole and others who are outstanding leaders in the fields of recre- 
ation, religion, education, and health. We would expect that such 
a board would from time to time set up ad hoc committees from among 
its members to study special phases of the program and to advise 
the commission, or assist the operating agencies, in solving prob- 
lems or in developing policies in fields in which they had special 
competence. 

We would expect, for example, that such committees would be es- 
tablished to review medical, psychiatric, educational, religious, and 
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recreational programs, to assess their success, and to recommend 
improvements in them. 

We specifically include representatives of the armed forces, first, 
because a technical committee which periodically reviewed the mil- 
itary training itself and its value would appear to be desirable, and, 
second, because the advisory board as a whole should have the benefit 
of competent military advice and its meetings should be occasions 
for the exchange and integration of civilian and military thinking. 

The board should have free access to all information relating to 
the program. It should be encouraged, not only upon request, but 
upon its own initiative, to institute studies and to make recommenda- 
tions looking toward the constant improvement of this undertaking. 
The members should receive substantial compensation when actually 
serving. Provision should be made for the temporary enlargement 
-of any committee through the addition of eminent specialists from 
outside who might materially contribute to its work. 

The commission must also be in a position, both from the stand- 
point of the character of its organization and the adequacy of its 
funds, to attract high-ranking professional and technical persons for 
its staff. We recommend that the staff should include an executive 
director to discharge such of the administrative and executive func- 
tions of the commission as the commission might specify. He should 
be a civilian appointed by the President upon the recommendation of 
the commission. Not as a direct member of the commission’s staff, 
but working closely with it and serving as liaison between the services 
and the commission, we recommend that there should be a director — 
of military training, to be selected by the armed forces subject to 
the approval of the commission. Both should be men of very great 
competence and should be compensated accordingly. 

We recommend that the personnel of the commission should include 
a group of full-time, well-paid civilian inspectors, whose functions 
would be principally these: (1) To keep the commission fully and con- 
tinually informed of the manner in which the program is actually 
operating in the field; (2) to advise the commission of the extent to 
which its policies are being carried out in practice at the local level; 
(3) to provide an avenue through which any individual in training 
may submit complaints with the assurance that they will be promptly 
considered by someone outside the operating agency under whose 
jurisdiction he falls, and (4) to locate any incompetent or irresponsi- 
ble training personnel, and to discover malpractices in the camps, 
and to inform the commission thereof so that immediate remedial 
action can be undertaken. 

The operation of this corps would in many respects be similar to 
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the operation of the Inspector General’s Department in the Army. 
It should have this important distinction, however, that it would 
report, not to the chief of the agency which it was inspecting, but to 
the commission: which supervised that agency. Enough inspectors 
would have to be provided so that each of the large number of camps 
could be visited at very frequent intervals. In making this recom- 
mendation for over-all inspection, we do not mean to imply that the 
several services should discontinue their own inspection activities. — 
They should be carried on at the same time—and vigorously. 

The actual operation of the program would, as it applied to all 
persons qualified for any form of military training, be the respon- 
sibility of the several service agencies, i. e., the Army, the Navy, and 
the Coast Guard (Department of the Treasury), and the Air Force, 
if a separate Air Force is established. As to persons not qualified 
for any form of military training or who are conscientious objectors 
of varying degrees, the commission should determine the extent to 
which their training should be handled by these services, by other 
existing agencies of the Federal Government, or through other or- 
ganizations created or selected by the commission. 

We do not believe that the commission itself should attempt to 
operate directly any phase of the program. In all instances, the 
operating agency should be subject to the policies and standards 
established by the commission and under its general supervision, 
inspection, and control. 

We recommend that a volunteer civilian advisory committee, com- 
posed of representative citizens, be established in the largest city or 
village in the immediate neighborhood of each training camp. Its 
object would be to work with the commanding officer or director of the 
camp on the nonmilitary aspects of the program, and particularly 
those relating to the health, education, religion, morals, and recrea- 
tion of the trainees. We should hope that the authorities in charge 
would seek the frequent counsel of such a committee, and that the two 
could cooperate extensively in handling some of the many off-post 
problems that will inevitably arise in a training program. 

These local advisory committees would bring increased civilian par- 
ticipation in the program. They could also be of inestimable value 
to the commission itself through bringing to its attention, or to the 
attention of its inspectors, those matters which require action at a 
high level. They would provide an accumulating experience which 
the commission might use in assessing the success of the enterprise and 
in formulating policies for the futuré. A committee such as this has 
performed notable service-in Louisville, Ky., in connection with the 
Fort Knox Experimental Training Unit. 
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In order to determine in an orderly and equitable fashion what per- 
sons should undergo training, and the time and form of training for 
each individual declared eligible, we recommend the establishment by 
the Congress of a Selective Training System patterned generally after 
the Selective Service System in effect during World War II, but pos- 
sibly with somewhat expanded functions. There should be a National 
Selective Training Office, headed by a civilian director appointed by 
the President, upon recommendation of the commission, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. There should also be a system 
of civilian local boards, composed of three or more citizens to be ap- 
pointed by the President on recommendations made by the respective 
governors. ‘The entire system should operate in accordance with 
policies and standards prescribed by the commission and under its 
general supervision. 

The local boards would have the power, under rules and regulations 
promulgated by the National Director with the approval of the Com- 
mission, (1) to register every male after he attains the age of 17, (2) 
to determine which individuals are physically and mentally qualified 
to undergo training of some type and what sort of general training 
each individual should have, (3) to pass upon requests for temporary 
deferment based on extreme hardship or temporary disability, (4) 
to decide what persons should be directed into special forms of train- 
ing by reason of their conscientious objections, and (5) to prescribe 
the time at which each individual would undertake his training. 

Appropriate appeals procedures should be established to review 
the cases of individuals whose claims for temporary deferment, for 
induction at a particular time, or for assignment to other than military 
training are denied. 

Arrangements should be made to have these local boards either di- 
rectly, or through the local communities, undertake a much greater 
degree of pretraining processing than was attempted, and perhaps was 
possible, during World War II. Physical classification should be 
accomplished as fully as possible before actual induction into training 
status. In time it will be possible, in cooperation with the local high 
schools, to conduct locally much of the necessary testing which now 
absorbs so much of a man’s time at the outset of his experience with the 
armed forces. Such arrangements would save time vitally needed for 
training. They also would do much to bring the civilian community 
into the actual operation of the program, and would give it some direct 
part in the determination of the manner in which its young men are 
to be handled. It should be a function of the commission, in con- 
junction with the several services and the National Selective Training 
Office, to work out these problems and to arrange, to the maximum 
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extent possible, to pass on to the local communities, activities of this 
character which might be performed by them. The commission 
should be the final authority with respect to any differences between 
the services and the Selective Training System. 

There are two additional functions of great importance which 
should also be the duty of the local boards: The first involves the op- 
eration of the options. These boards are the best agencies to keep 
track of the activities of the individual during the period of his 
option obligation, and to make certain that such obligation is in fact . 
discharged. We can visualize many problems of temporary inca- 
pacity on the part of the individual which might require a deferment 
and numerous questions concerning the shifting of a person from one 
option to another because of changes in residence, occupation, or 
other circumstances. A group of citizens In a man’s own community 
is better adapted to handle matters of this nature equitably than any 
other agency. 

The second function is that of maintaining an up-to-date registry of 
all men who, during the preceding 6-year period, have undergone 
basic training. The purpose of such registry is to permit quick and 
accurate handling of personnel for the most effective use of their skills 
and previous training in time of war, and thus to avoid some of the 
mistakes that were made in World War II because of initial lack of 
such records. | 5 | 

Such registry should contain information concerning a person’s ad- 
dress, occupation, education, dependents, option experience, current | 
Reserve or National Guard affiliation, etc., which would be useful in 
effecting a very rapid mobilization of this entire group in time of 
emergency. While there is much to be said for a central registry which 
would always reflect the whereabouts and activities of a much larger 
number of persons, we think that the complications in doing so might 
render the final registry at any given time less usable. The possibility 
of such extension of the registry should, however, be explored as soon 
as the 6-year registry has been established and is operating efficiently. 

There will not be time, after the outbreak of any future war, to 
perform the job of registration and classification in an orderly and 
intelligent fashion. Therefore, we should be prepared to know at 
all times, exactly where each eligible person can be found and the 
precise function he would be called upon to perform if war should 
come. ‘The techniques for any such mobilization should be studied 
and worked out in detail at the earliest possible date by the Selective 
Training System, the armed forces, and the proposed National De- 
fense Munitions Board and proposed National Security Resources 
Board. ‘This study should include a consideration of necessary meas- 
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ures to convert the Selective Training System into a Selective Service 
System in time of emergency. 


E. Basic Training Period 


1. Age of training. —Several factors are important in determining 
the general age level or status in life at which the obligation to under- 
take training should attach. These include, principally, the extent to 
which training at various ages would cause individual or institutional 
dislocations, and the time at which, and the circumstances under which, 
training would be most advantageous from a military standpoint. 

For an increasing number of American boys, the completion of 
secondary school usually represents the first significant transition 
point in life, and on the average, this event roughly coincides with 
a person’s eighteenth year. One continuous phase or process has 
ended and another is about to begin. The boy either goes directly 
int6 a vocation or undertakes an entirely new stage of education, 
customarily after an interval of two or three months. <A training pro- 
gram, as it relates to this group, would in general cause the least 
disruption if it could follow graduation from high school and precede 
the formation of permanent employment ties, the commencement 
of an entirely new educational cycle, or the assumption of other 
responsibilities. 

For the rest of our youth, formal schooling ends at a somewhat 
lower level, a level which is gradually being raised. With this group, 
the transition is normally to employment or to vocational or appren- 
ticeship training. Thus, before 18, many of these individuals have 
already made the major change which the average high-school gradu- 
ate is only ready to make when he reaches that age. A boy in this 
category would probably prefer to take his training at the time he 
makes this shift, rather than later, at 18, when it might force him 
temporarily to sever certain ties. 

In most cases, however, the interruption caused to such individual 
would not be serious, especially if the particular circumstances of a 
person are taken into account and wisely dealt with by his local board. 
A very substantial portion of these boys are unpaid family workers 
who are doing unskilled and semiskilled work; approximately one- 
third are in agriculture. Relatively few have embarked seriously on 
more permanent employment, have much investment in their jobs, or 
receive substantial earnings. There would be some cases, however, 
where the earnings of these boys, even though low, or their unpaid 
services on farms or in family enterprises, would be an important 
factor in family income. 
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From a military standpoint, there is great advantage in having all 
persons who undergo training at the same general age level and 
development. The simultaneous training of persons varying greatly 
in age would complicate training and introduce substantial difficulties. 
Moreover, a program of this type is hardly desirable for Renin who 
are still in the earlier stages of adolescence. 

After weighing these Sonaiderarione we believe it dostisite and 
we so recommend, that the obligation to undertake training should 
attach upon a boy’s attainment of the age of 18, but with the follow- 
ing provisos: First, that a boy, with the consent of his parents or | 
guardian, should be able voluntarily to commence such training at 
any time after reaching the age of 17; second, that the training of any 
person who is in secondary school when he attains the age of 18 should: 
be deferred until he completes or abandons such school, but not be- 
yond his twentieth year; and third, that performance of the obliga- 
tion should also be deferred, but again not beyond the twentieth year, 
when its immediate performance would result in serious hardships to 
an individual, or to persons heavily dependent upon such individual 
for support or care. Questions of deferment would be for the deter- 
mination of local boards—but only in accordance with policies and 
standards prescribed by the-commission. 

In the case of every individual, the obligation to register for such 
training with his local board should attach upon his attaining the 
age of 17. 

Such an arrangement would insure trainees who were all of nearly 
the same age. It would cause less dislocation than any other pro- 
gram. Moreover, it provides sufficient flexibility so that (1) a youth 
who finishes high school when he is 17 can go into training without 
unusual delay to his future plans if his parents feel that he is suffi- 
ciently mature, (2) a youth who does not complete his secondary 
education can, with the same parental approval, get his training out 
of the way before he becomes too deeply involved in a vocation, and 
(3) a youth whose entrance into training at a particular age might 
cause him or his family serious hardship, can, within certain bounds, 
await a more opportune occasion. 

During the next few years an average of approximately 1,100,000 
young men will attain the age of 18 and thus become subject to the 
obligation imposed by a universal training program. Of these, at 
least 50,000 will be so physically or mentally handicapped that they 
cannot be included in any type of program, and it is estimated that 
between 100,000 and 150,000 will choose to discharge their obligations 
by enlisting in one of the armed services. This will mean that from 
750,000 to 950,000 will annually be taken into the universal training 
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program itself, the exact number depending upon the physical and 
mental standards fixed by the commission. 

9. Status and rights of a person during basic training—Persons 
undergoing basic training would have a status which would in many 
respects be new and unique in our society. Rather than try to give a 
name to the status, we believe it is best to describe the attributes which 
it should have. 

A man in training would not be a civilian, but we feel that the 
rights which he would ordinarily have if he were a civilian should 
be preserved to the maximum extent consistent with the program’s 
objectives. Military training necessarily requires discipline and a 
substantial restraint on personal freedom. However, the youth in 
training should have the right to have his complaints or grievances 
reviewed by civilian authority through submitting them to the com- 
mission itself through its civilian inspectors. 

A young man in training is not in service as a regular member of the 
armed forces. He cannot be used by them while in a training status 
for any form of service either inside this country or abroad. At the 
same time, he would be subject to many of the same restrictions as any 
soldier. He would, for example, be subject to strict discipline, but the 
sanctions for enforcing such discipline should be somewhat different 
from those contained in the Articles of War. In a later section, 
we recommend, and more precisely define, the system of discipline 
which we believe is necessary and best adapted for the purposes and 
circumstances of this program and which takes into account the age 
of the individuals undergoing training. All of his training, moreover, 
should be required to take place within the United States (including 
its Territories and possessions in the case of trainees living in such Ter- 
ritories or possessions), or on units of the fleet engaged exclusively in 
training missions. 

Since we view the taking of this training as being no more than the 
performance of an obligation which every citizen owes to his country, 
and since we feel that it should apply on a substantially universal 
basis, we see no reason why a man should be compensated for under- 
taking it. At the same time, we recommend the payment of a mone- 
tary allowance which will be adequate to take care of the incidental 
expenses which a person of training age, and under the conditions of 
training, may be likely to have. We recommend that this allowance 
be fixed at $25 a month. For similar reasons, trainees should not be 
entitled to post-training benefits, such as those which are provided 
under the “GI bill of rights.” When an individual, at the time of his 
entrance into basic training, is the chief source of support for a person 
or persons in his immediate family, a dependency allowance should 
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be paid to such person or persons without reduction or charge to the 
cash allowance of the trainee. We recommend that such dependency 
allowances be comparable 1 in scale to the amounts actually paid to de- 
pendents of persons in the armed forces during the past war, but with 
some upward adjustment which takes into account recent increases in 
the cost of living. 

Protection should be provided for an individual’s social security and 
other comparable rights during the period of training. Relief and 
protection similar to that provided to members of the armed forces 
by the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act of 1940, approved October 17, 
1940 (Public Law 861, 76th Cong.) should also be provided. 

A youth whose Poo renticenan training was interrupted should be 
permitted to resume such training without being penalized for the 
interruption. We do not believe, however, that reemployment rights 
should be provided for those who leave jobs to undertake this training. 
The problems involved in administering the reemployment benefits 
would far outweigh possible benefits to persons who, for the most part, 
at the time of commencement of training, would be either family-em- 
ployed or engaged in jobs that had not yet assumed the character of 
permanency. 

3. Length and scheduling of haste training period.—No problems 
have caused us greater technical difficulties than those interrelating 
ones which involve the length of the basic training period and the 
best methods for scheduling it. We knew that the way in which 
they were solved would materially affect the cost and military effec- 
tiveness of the program and the extent to which training would cause 
individual and educational disruptions. We had to take into account 
present and probable future patterns in secondary and higher educa- 
tion, trends in college enrollment as projected over the next decade, 
seasonal manpower requirements of various industries, particularly 
in agriculture, and the importance of minimizing periods of enforced 
idleness among boys, either prior or subsequent to their entrance into 
basic training. 

Suggestions as to the necessary minimum length of this basic train- 
ing varied between 4 and 12 months. 

We have concluded that under all the circumstances this basic 
training should extend for a period of 6 months, should take place 
entirely in camps or similar special training centers, and should be of 
the same duration for all persons. Training for a shorter period 
would not meet the minimum military objectives of the program and 
would not be worth its cost. It would not be at all practical or desir- 
able to transfer any of this training to secondary institutions. The 
interests of the program as a whole would not be furthered by varying 
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the length of this training for different individuals. These conclu- 
sions apply to training for all services, but with particular force to 
training for the Air Forces and the Navy. 

From a purely military standpoint, it would be desirable if this 
basic training could be for a longer period. We are convinced, how- 
ever, from all the information which we have gathered: First, that the 
most basic and essential elements of soldiering can be successfully 
taught in 6 months, and second, that any military benefits to be derived 
from its further extension might be outweighed, even from a national 
security standpoint, by the adverse effect on the processes of higher 
education. We therefore recommend a 6 months’ period of basic 
training to be followed by options, which will be described later in 
this report. 

Our conclusion represents what we believe to be the best possible 
balance between the requirements of two of the most important ele- 
ments of our national security—on the one hand, an informed and edu- 
cated people and enough personnel trained in the special and technical 
fields which are required to give us industrial and scientific preemi- 
nence, and, on the other, the possession by all our male citizens of 
certain basic military learning and skill. Neither can be provided to 
the ideal extent without some effect upon the other. Both can be 
substantially provided if the basic military training period is six 
months. 

Those who urge either a substantially longer or shorter basic train- 
ing program overlook certain facts of paramount importance. 

Those who advocate a shorter period, usually one of 3 or 4 months 
(preferably during the vacation period of the summer) point to the 
much shorter wartime basic training period of the Army. They also 
argue that the training which will be received in the option period can 
make up for those deficiencies in basic training itself which might be 
caused by materially reducing it below 6 months. 

For four reasons, we do not believe that the Army practices during 
the war should or can be controlling i in deciding this issue: 

First, no period of training in peacetime can be as effective as a 
comparable period in wartime. The tempo of training cannot be the 
same. A program in peacetime cannot be surrounded with that sense 
of immediate urgency which so often, during the war, made possible 
the telescoping of activities which normally would take much longer. 

Second, the wartime periods of training were sometimes fixed by 
our desperate need for troops in front-line positions, rather than by 
considerations of the most desirable length. Wartime expediency 
should not govern our decision as to the proper duration of the pres- 
ent program. We know that many thousands of men had to enter 
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combat without a thorough grounding in even the fundamentals. We 
do not want untrained Americans ever again to have to face enemy fire. 


Third, basic training in wartime was usually followed either by 
advanced training, in which the lessons of basic training were re- 
emphasized and augmented, or by integration into a unit which then 
received further training or which already had a cadre of men with 
previous operational experience. This is far different from peacetime 
post-training which we must take into account. While it is true that 
some, and perhaps even a majority, of those who take basic traiming 
will go into active units of the National Guard and Organized Reserve 
to receive further instruction, we do not believe that training in these 
units at its best—and today this training leaves much to be desired— 
can take the place of, or make up for, the kind of training which is 
possible in camps during the basic period. Concentration by these 
civilian components on abortive efforts to supplant deficiencies result- — 
ing from a reduction in the initial training, would detract from the kind 
of unit and advanced training which these components can effectively 
provide if their recruits already have the fundamentals well in mind. 
One of the principal objectives of the whole program is to make 
these units effective by affording them the opportunity to concentrate 
exclusively on this advanced training. We would defeat this end 
if we should materially reduce this opportunity by forcing them back 
to the basic training level. Furthermore, a portion of the men will 
go into options which do not involve active training with such units. 
For these, we must provide a rounded course. Their training must 
be such that its benefits will carry over for a number of years even 
without extensive refreshment. We think this is impossible in less 
than a 6 months’ program. | 

Fourth, we should not forget that a certain amount of time will be 
lost at both ends of the program through processing and travel. 
While we believe some service estimates as to the time required for 
these are high, a not insignificant period will unquestionably and 
inevitably be lost in these ways. 

Those who argue for a substantially longer training schedule lose 
sight of equally important factors. 

first, they underestimate the impact of an increased training period 
on the educational plans of individuals and on educational institu- 
tions, and unduly minimize the ultimate effects on our security which 
might follow from serious dislocations in the educational process. 
Also they fail to give sufficient weight to the loss of time by those 
ce are needed on the farm or whose economic help is essential at 

ome. 
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derived during the option period by a very large number of each year’s 
_ trainees. While the advantages of the first 6 months of basic train- 
ing cannot generally be provided by any form of practical substi- 
tute in the options, the kind of training which a man should re- 
ceive beyond that point—the fundamentals once having been learned— 
can practicably be given, we are convinced, in the option period. 

We do not believe that any portion of the program could be suc- 
cessfully undertaken by the secondary schools. It is true that courses 
in first aid, map reading, physical training, fire fighting, hygiene, 
sanitation, etc., which are proposed for the basic training curriculum, 
might well be taught as part of secondary school education. It is, 
however, the continuous 6 months’ night and day experience in mili- 
tary training in camps with other men, and under strict discipline, 
which is essential, and which could not be supplied by the same courses 
in high schools. There are other more obvious and, in some cases, 
insuperable objections to relegating any portion of this training to our 
schools: The failure of many boys to complete secondary school; the 
great unevenness in quality among the secondary schools themselves; 
the large obstacles in the way of obtaining relatively standard courses 
of equivalent quality in thousands of different institutions; the prob- 
lems which would be created by the possible failure or inability of 
some institutions to provide the necessary training; and the disloca- 
tions which might be caused in the secondary school curriculum itself. 

We have also rejected proposals that the basic training period 
should vary in length for different individuals in accordance with _ 
their aptitudes or future plans, as, for example, their plans for higher 
education. We believe that the same arguments which require that 
this training be universal apply with almost equal force here. The 
program cannot be fully successful if special groups are culled out 
and relieved of a portion of the obligation. Moreover, we feel that 
the administrative obstacles would be insuperable, just as they would 
be insuperable in a large high school if an attempt were made to 
operate it on the basis of each individual completing hig courses 
at a separate time. 

In a 6 months’ basic frainita period it will generally be possible 
to accomplish the specific fundamental objectives which we outlined 
in the preceding section of this report. 

Having concluded that the basic training should be 6 months in 
duration, there came next the problem of scheduling. This is the 
problem of determining how many times during a year the complete 
basic training program should be given, the starting date of each com- 
plete program, and the factors which are important in deciding into 
which of these programs a particular individual should be admitted. 
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We have concluded that the basic legislation should provide for 
certain flexibility in this regard and that the commission should, 
within certain broad limits, be empowered to make such determina- 
tions, modifying them from time to time in the light of practical ex- 
perience and in view of any significant future educational develop- 
ments. | 

Flexibility is particularly important because of the large fluetua- 
tions from year to year in the number of persons reaching age 18, 
and because of the continuing increase in the number of persons who 
eraduate from high schools and enroll in our colleges and universities. 

The available alternatives in the first instance are principally these: 
First, to run only one program a year; second, to operate two succes- 
sive programs of 6 months each; third, to have three or more pro- 
grams which partially overlap one another; and, fourth, to split the 
6 months’ training into two equal segments of 3 months each. 

In considering this problem, the following questions are important: 


(1) What specific problems would be created by each of these 
alternative schemes for (a) the average individual; (0) the sec- 
ondary schools; (c) the colleges; (d) trade and vocational schools; 
and (¢€) various trades and industries which are seasonal, par- 
ticularly agriculture; and how serious would such problems be? 

(2) How serious would it be, educationally or otherwise, either 
(az) to move back the termination date of the final year of second- 
ary education by one or more months, and/or (b) to move forward 
the entrance date in the freshman year of college by a comparable 

- period? 

(3) Into what general activities or pursuits would the trainees 
ordinarily go in the absence of training, and in what proportions? 
In what ways, if any, would the various alternative programs be 
likely to affect their choices ? 

(4) What is the maximum number of trainees which the several 
services could practicably handle at one time? 

(5) Would splitting the basic training period for an individual 
into two or more segments, with intervening free time, materially 
reduce the effectiveness of the training? 

(6) Would the availability of qualified training personnel 
fluctuate from one season to another ? 

(7) What, if any, seasonal and climatic factors are important 
in training? 7 

(8) What would be the general effect on the program of dis- 
criminating in favor of, or against, any particular group in 
terms of (a) time of training, or (6) splitting of training? 
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(9) What problems would be involved in effecting the trans- 
- portation of trainees to and from camps under the various alter- 
native schemes ? 
(10) What are the relative costs of the various omer 
schemes ? 


We shall not seek to spell out in this report the answers to all of 
these questions in relation to each alternative, although we have done 
so to ourselves; and our judgment as to the most appropriate solution 
takes them all mate consideration. 

The alternative of having only one training period a year is, we 
believe, under the foregoing tests, wholly impractical. It would, 
among many other things, impose an unmanageable influx of erainoss 
for a portion of the year while leaving facilities, personnel and equip- 
ment totally idle for the remainder. 

The splitting of the program into two nonconsecutive periods of 8 
months each for some or all of the trainees, is equally objectionable. 
It, too, would impose impossible loads hein certain seasons of the 
year, and, no matter how it was phased, would result in serious im- 
balances in the use of facilities, personnel, and equipment. Moreover, 
there is reason to believe that the aggregate effectiveness from a train- 
ing standpoint of two widely separated periods would fall far below 
that of ong centinuous period of the same total duration. 

Both of the foregoing plans would be extremely costly because of 
the very uneven loads they would impose. The latter, in addition, 
would require duplicated travel and induction expenses. 

The Army’s original proposal was the third of the aforementioned 
alternatives. ‘This was to operate four separate programs of equal 
size and to induct approximately equal numbers of eligibles at quar- 
terly intervals, such as July 1, October 1, January 1, and April i. In 
this way, it would be possible to keep a constant load factor in terms 
of facilities, equipment, and personnel. This would effect maximum 
economy in these important items and, ultimately, in costs. Each 
training program would overlap the succeeding program by 3 months, 
so that at any given time one-half of those in training would be re- 
ceiving instruction in the very elementary matters, whereas the other 
half would be engaged in branch and specialist training requiring 
more complicated equipment. This arrangement would also facilitate 
the difficult problem of assimilating new men by providing for the 
equal distribution of the induction load to four separate dates. 

This plan is ingenious and carefully worked out. From the stand- 
point of the services alone, it represents the best solution to the sched- 
uling problem. However, because of its effect upon the lives and 

plans of persons undergoing training, and upon the educational 
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institutions themselves, as further elaborated below, we do not 
recommend it. | 

It has two major defects. 

In the first place, it would either delay for a full year the higher 
education of most students who intend to go to college; or necessitate 
a most drastic—and practically impossible—revision in the entire 
curriculum of our universities with very heavy resultant costs, or 
both. We do not believe, in fact, that the smaller institutions could 
successfully make the adjustments required, and we are certain that 
the net effect on higher education as a whole would be extremely 
adverse, | 

In the second place, it would create undesirable periods of idleness 
for many boys while they were awaiting the commencement of their 
training program after completion of high school and, in the case 
of boys intending to go on to college, while awaiting the commence- 
ment of a college term after finishing their training. 

Fortunately, we believe there is a way in which this program can 
be scheduled so that losses of this character will be reduced to a mini- 
mum without impairment of military objectives. 

It is our suggestion that there be two suecessive 6 months’ train- 
ing periods each year, the first to commence on May 1 and to run to 
October 31, and the second to extend from November 1 to April 30. 
High-school graduates intending to go on to college, or directly into a 
vocation other than agriculture, would generally comprise the com- 
plement of trainees in the first period, whereas persons already 
employed or who desired to go directly into agriculture would con- 
stitute the bulk of those in the second. | 

An effort should be made to keep the training load relatively con- 
stant although the number in the period from May 1 to October 31 
would tend to be larger. From the standpoints of the young men, edu- 
cation, business, labor, and agriculture, we believe this program is 


probably the best that can be arranged at the present time. While it. 


would cut off slightly more than a month from the final semester in 


secondary education and shorten the first year of college by 4 or 5— 


weeks (unless this loss was compensated for at the other end), these 
adjustments would not, in our opinion, have any permanently conse- 


sequential effects on education. Moreover, it would prevent, in a 


majority of cases at least, the loss of an entire year by boys who wish 
to pursue higher education, long postponements for others in the. 
undertaking of a vocation, and extended periods of idleness. 


This suggested method of scheduling is, however, not without dis- 
advantages. Distribution of training load might not be entirely | 


constant, although the heaviest load, if even distribution was not 
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possible, would certainly fall during that period of the year when 
more training facilities would be available from a climatic stand- 
point, and when it might be possible to obtain a substantially larger 
number of trainers from among Reserve and National Guard officers. 

Furthermore, less economy in equipment would be possible than 
under the Army’s proposal of four entrance periods. The program 
suggested by us would, therefore, be more costly from a service stand- 
point than the Army’s proposal, but we believe this increase in cost 
would be relatively small and, in any event, far less than the indi- 
vidual, institutional, and social cost, both in terms of money and time, 
that would be involved in acceptance of the Army’s program. 

The schedule we are recommending would not provide for as great 
and thorough a mingling of persons from all walks of life as we would 
wish, and would tend to separate city and farm boys into two different 
groups. However, we think that in practice reasonably good cross 
sections of American life could be brought together in both periods. 
In all instances the decision with respect to a given individual would 
be a matter for the local boards in accordance with general policies 
prescribed by the commission. 

We must add one important word of caution about this proposed 
schedule: If, as anticipated, the percentage of persons who complete 
their entire secondary school education increases, the potential load 
on the May-—October training program will grow. Similarly, the 
trend of steady growth in the number of boys who wish to go on to 
college will have a similar effect. Such developments might necessi- 
tate the postponement of educational and vocational opportunities 
for some boys if the training loads in the two periods are to be kept 
anywhere near equal, or might force a substantial change in the whole 
mode of scheduling. This is a matter which the commission should 
be constantly studying. 

For the near future, at least, we ibelieve the scheme is workable, and 
we would urge, even in the bttiire) that there be a May—October train- 
ing period into which as many persons should be taken as possible 
from those who intend to go on to higher education or must take up a 
vocation as soon as possible. 

4. Character and Content of the Basic Military Training Pro- 
gram.—We are convinced that primary emphasis of the program must 
be upon two things: Military training and instruction in the meaning 
and obligations of citizenship. 

The military training must be of a serious type realistically adapted 
to preparing a man for possible service in war. We cannot dilute this 
training by attempting to inject a large number of other things which 
might entail the risk of failure for the entire program. This does not 
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mean, however, that one cannot, without injury to military training, 


introduce certain other advantages, as we shall indicate below. “It | 
does mean that we should be extremely cautious about adopting any 


measures which might seriously detract from military objectives. 
It is unnecessary to elaborate here on the technical details of mili- 
tary training. We have examined the training courses proposed by 
the several services for this purpose, and we believe they are gen- 
erally sound. We do, however, have two comments, both of which 
we think are important. | 
First, the training should be constantly reviewed both by 
the commission and the several services to make certain that it is 
consistent with the latest results of scientific research and the latest 
developments in weapons and in techniques of warfare. There must 
be an adaptability and flexibility in methods and outlook which has 
not always been apparent throughout the armed services in the past. 
Second, we feel that there is no room in this program for the 
type of commando training which teaches hatred and seeks to instill 
lust for killing and emphasizes the most brutal means of destruc- 
tion. Such instruction may be essential in time of actual war, 
although even that has been questioned by some military experts; but 
in peacetime this type of training would be sadistic. The Experi- 
mental Unit at Fort Knox does not include it. In any event it 1s the 
kind of instruction that could readily and quickly be added to a man’s 
earlier training in the fundamentals of soldiering if an emergency 
should ever require it. ; 
Training in citizenship is a component in basic military training. 
The most important part of this training comes from the very fact 
of participation in a universal program on a parity with all other 
young male Americans and in the discharge of a definite obligation 
to their country. It should bring home to our youth that they all 
share in a common responsibility for their country’s destiny. Partici- 
pation in an effort for the common good should give them a very 
concrete idea of their duties as citizens. 7 


In order that the full implications of this program be realized — 


by all trainees, the program should incorporate measures that have 
for their primary purpose an explanation of the meaning of citizenship 
generally and in relation to the training program. Trainees must 
be taught the “why” of their training—why it has become necessary 
for their Government to interrupt their civilian living. 

We believe that an important share of this task can be handled by 
an information program patterned on the comparable program com- 
menced during the last war for the Regular Army by the Informa- 
tion and Education Division of the War Department. This program 
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has proved successful wherever it has been well handled. Those 
cases in which it has failed were largely attributable to a lack of 
interest or understanding on the part of the commanding officers 
involved. 

We do not wish to underestimate the difficulties of developing and 
running a sound information program of this character. We believe 
an outstanding job has already been done in this direction. We recom- 
mend that the best professional talent in the country be called in by 
the commission to expand and improve the current information pro- 
gram for this national training endeavor. The emphasis of the pro- 
gram should be on the general responsibility of each individual for 
the common welfare and it should concretely reflect the character of 
such responsibility in the many forms in which it exists. It should 
negate any idea that war is inevitable. It should stress that the 
hope of future peace lies in making the United Nations and other 
international agencies work. It should relate the purpose of the entire 
training program to the attainment of that hope. 

We do not overestimate the positive achievements of even the best 
information program, although we believe that they are very sub- 
stantial. We fully recognize that the development of good citizens 
must in substantial measure depend upon a process of education which 
begins in childhood and upon the kind of environment in which a boy 
grows up—-in our schools, churches, homes, and communities. 

It would be futile to expect that failures in early training could be 
fully compensated for in 6 months. Attributes of bad citizenship 
which have their roots in the preceding 18 years cannot be wholly re- 
moved in so short a time. But much can be done by the program it- 
self. The boy undertakes his training at an age when he begins to 
question things seriously and wants to argue about them#-at a time 
when his interests about the world begin to enlarge. An intelligent 
program at this age can stimulate and broaden his interests and in- 
crease his concern with the welfare of his country and his fellow men 
at home and abroad. This much has been demonstrated. | 

The individual must be surrounded during each of the 24 hours in 
every one of the days of his training with the kind of influences and 
environment that give life and substance to the lessons in the informa- 
tion courses themselves. One important phase of such environment 
must be the opportunity for every boy to mingle on a basis of full 
equality with other boys of all races and religions, and from every 
walk of life and many different parts of the country. 

Every officer and enlisted man who is to participate in this program 
in a training capacity should be sent through the Army’s excellent 
information school at Carlisle, or be given comparable instruction 
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elsewhere. This will provide a broad understanding of the function, 
importance and techniques of the information program among all 
training personnel. The information officer at every camp should be 
a carefully selected individual with prior experience this work, 
and he should be on the staff of the commanding officer and report 

directly to him. <A special information inspection system should be 
set up within each of the services to make certain that the information 
program is carried through properly at each local installation, and 
the civilian inspection corps attached to the commission should give 

special attention to this same matter. : 

Besides this general training in the meaning and obligations of 
citizenship, the program should provide opportunities for a specified 
number of hours of general education. The content of this educa- 
tional program will have to be flexible enough to permit boys of 
different mental capabilities to take advantage of them. Some hours 
of education should be made compulsory during on-duty time. Oppor- 
tunities should be afforded interested students to take additional 
voluntary courses during off-duty hours. 

In addition, facilities should be made available for voluntary partic- 
ipation in various recreational activities in off-duty time, including 
instruction in various hobbies such as woodworking, radio, practical 
arts, etc. ‘ 

No less than 6 hours of compulsory on-duty time should be de- 
voted each week to the information and education program. This 
should be supplemented by the off-duty, voluntary informational and 
educational activities, which should be sufficiently well done to interest 
and attract the average boy. 

The program should be intensive and should proceed on the hypothe- 
sis that adarge share of a man’s time is on-duty time. The program 
should not be run on the basis of a 40-hour week with a substantial 
share of a man’s remaining time free for such activities as he wishes. 
During these 6 months, a man should spend most of his time on the 
post and his days should be very fully occupied. Idleness could be- 
come the program’s worst enemy. 

5. Lraming personnel==This program will depend largely upon the 
quality of leadership, competence, and character in the men who are 
in charge of the training at all levels. There is no place in the pro- 
gram for the officer who does not have the qualities which we would 
want our young men to have, nor for fast-living, hard-drinking, or 
brutal officers or noncoms. The providing of the required number of 
qualified trainors presents the greatest single operating difficulty in 


this program, and failure to do so would mean failure of the program 
itself. 
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The seriousness with which this problem is viewed by distinguished 
educators who have had extensive experience with the military in 
education is illustrated by their comments. 

Witness A told us “the military services never did very much with 
ROTC, and you can’t view what is happening in it as inspiring confi- 
dence that the Army has the ability to run a program of this kind.” 

B said that his experience with ASTP and ROTC would not en- 
courage him to believe that the Army would do a good job with the 
universal training program. 

C stated that the lack of progress which he has had in advancing 
his own program for improvements in the Army, and the Army’s 
current treatment of information and education, make him doubt 
whether the Army could run such a program successfully. 

D has no confidence that the Army could do the job required in 4, 
6, or even 12 months. The peacetime Army is ill equipped to take on 
the complicated training which modern war involves. 

K states that “if the program is to succeed, we will require a pretty 
radical change in the Regular Army’s viewpoint toward what it con- 
siders should be a civilian-trainee program.” 

F has little confidence in the Army’s ability to carry through such 
a program on the ground that the Army thinks of men as a large 
number of automatically interchangeable parts—automatons to whom 
you should tell nothing. 

G says “you so often start with a good policy at the top and those 
below never hear about it. The Army is an unchanging institution, 
and yet this proposal tries to start the Army out in a different 
direction.” 

These opinions eee the difficulty of the problem, and the fact 
that no half-hearted or second-priority efforts by the armed services 
will suffice to carry through a universal-training program successfully. 

On the more optimistic side witness H is confident that there are 
sufficient brains at the top of the Army to carry this plan into aus 
and work it out in a very satisfactory manner. 

Witness I says that changes in the Regular Army must take place, 
but he is optimistic that they will take place, and that the Army is up 
to making them. 

J feels that “the Army will be under new pressures to do a good job, 
and the effect of public opinion on the Army is always strong.” 

Further, on the optimistic side is the fact that many military- 
training units were handled with great imagination and effectiveness 
during the war. Furthermore, the present experimental-training unit 
at Fort Knox and the Army’s information and education programs are 
under exceptional leadership and are unquestionably finding out how 


to do a superior training job. ; 
6 


We believe that it is important to recognize the critical importance ~ 
of securing and maintaining the highest grade of officer and cadre- 
men personnel to handle the training program but we also believe that 
this may be done successfully by tapping the sources for training per- 
sonnel hereinafter noted, by the methods of selection and training 
which we designate, and by measures designed to make the job of 
trainor worth while and attractive. 

As to numbers, the Army, Navy, and Marines have estimated that 
they will ultimately require an aggregate of about 230,000 persons to 
operate the universal military training program. The Army figures 
on 130,000 service and 42,000 civilian personnel, while the Navy and 
Marine Corps estimates its requirements as 55,500 service and 2,500 
civilians. The service personnel estimated for the Army include 29,000 
commissioned officers, 3,000 master and first sergeants, 10,000 technical 
sergeants, 24,000 staff sergeants, 22,000 sergeants, 23,000 corporals, 
10,000 privates first class and 9,000 privates. These approximate 
estimates are in a state of flux as the Army figures its requirements on 
varying assumptions, but they are presented here simply to give a 
general idea of the numerical problem. | 

Of course, the service personnel would have to be taken from an 
Army and Navy which are already hard pressed to carry out their 
missions with personnel now available. ~ : . 

As a partial off-set to the shortage of training personnel is the ex- 
pectation that personnel requirements for overseas commitments will 
have begun to decline by the time the universal training program can 
get into operation. There is a further hope that the importance ‘and 
character of this new type of military activity may attract into the . 
armed forces for temporary or permanent duty many men to whom 
the older type of military career in peacetime was not so attractive. 

Once the training program has been started there is reasonable 
expectation that a considerable number of trainees who carry their 
work most successfully and with greatest interest may be induced to 
enlist for regular service following the completion of their option 
periods of trainmg. These would include privates and noncoms, as 
well as young officers from the ROTC programs. The problem of 
numbers does not seem to us to be insuperable, assuming the appro- 
priate authorizations are given to maintain the requisite complement 
of personnel, 

But the problem is not only one of numbers of trainors, it is even 
more one of their quality. Here we have the following suggestions 
for selecting, recruiting, and retaining men of high caliber as trainors. 

(1) We recommend that there be appropriate authorization given 
for temporary promotion in rank of officers engaged in the training 
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program who have shown exceptional capacity and success in this 
work. Just as such temporary promotions in rank served as a stimu- 
lus to high performance in the emergency of war, so we believe that 
similar recognition would be helpful in the emergency of trying to 
operate the new universal training program successfully in peacetime. 

(2) We believe that, if the program is well run at the top and 
with good cooperative relationships of educational and religious 
groups, it should be possible to secure a substantial amount of volun- 

tary assistance by civilians of experience and reputation who, while 

they may not carry a substantial portion of the training load in terms 
of man-hours, may be able to contribute significantly to the interest 
and spirit and therefore to the success of the program. 

(3) The present Army and Navy plans provide for governmental 
aid to a selected, timited number of trainees who are pursuing options 
in vocational, technical, or college training, either under ROTC or 
otherwise. We believe that» such financial aid should be contingent 
upon an agreement by each trainee so aided to serve in the armed forces 
for a period of 2 years in consideration of the Federal aid for his 
education. ‘These young college graduates should be very desirable 
members of the training corps, both because of their training and 
because of the expected character of their influence on the younger 
trainees. 

To this end and for the above reasons we recommend that funds 
aliocated to universal training include a sufficient amount to offer 
educational aid to as many as 45,000 Army, Navy, Air, and Marine 
trainees if it is found by experience that such aid is in the best interest 
of the over-all program. 

Before undertaking an assignment in the training program, each 
trainor must be given a certain minimum amount of instruction. 
In general, the techniques presently being employed by the Army 
are reasonably well adapted to this end. At least they provide a start- 
ing point. They consist primarily of taking prospective trainors to 
the experimental unit at Fort Knox, and allowing them to observe 
and participate in the program at that installation for an extended 
period of time. Such experimental units should be expanded within 
the Army, extended to cover the Air Forces and established in_the 
Navy. In this way, good cadres can gradually be developed. More- 
over, when the program itself is finally in operation, it should be ex- 
panded slowly—certainly no more rapidly than the availability of 
good personnel who have been trained in this fashion to take over the 
expansion. We repeat that all training personnel must have thorough 
grounding in the information program. The matter of instruction 
and selection of trainors should be among the first to which the com- 
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mission would give its attention and it should seek the very best advice 
which this country’s educators have to offer. 

Not only must the most careful safeguards be invoked to insure the 
selection of qualified training personnel, but provision must also be 
made for the discovery and prompt removal of any such personnel 
who do not measure up to the standards which the country has a right 
to expect will be met. Commanding officers must themselves refuse _ 
to tolerate the continuance on their staffs of persons who are not suited 
for one reason or another for a training assignment. Failure of a 
trainor to live up to the prescribed standards for the corps of trainors 
should represent a definite, adverse mark on his record which will 
affect his future pay, status, and opportunities for promotion. This 
will do much to deter a man from the kind of activities in which we 
want no trainor to engage. On the other hand, good performance in — 
this exacting and difficult work should specifically serve to speed a 
man’s career forward. ° 

The services must thoroughly understand that they cannot have 
a good training program if the regular services themselves are back- 
ward in their personnel policies and approach, and that the public 
will insist on a good training program or no training program at all. 

6. Discipline—We recommend that trainees be subject to a special 
code of conduct, the details of which should be developed by the 
commission and submitted to the Congress for its consideration. The 
development of a code is necessary because trainees will not be subject 
to the Articles of War or the Articles for the Government of the Navy 
and a substitute code will have to be adopted by the Congress to become 
fully effective. Both of the services have urged the adoption of such | 
a code. 

The following principles to be embodied in a code of conduct are 
suggested for the guidance of the commission: ! 

first.—Disciplinary standards should reflect the youth of the 
trainees and the fact that they are separated from home and family— 
many for the first time. Harsh and repressive punishments such as 
are provided for under existing service regulations should be avoided.- 
Guidance by officers and noncommissioned officers should be stressed 
along with the development in the individual trainee of a sense of 
responsibility. 

Second.—Punishment for offenses should be of a uniform nature. 
Offenses of the nature of misdemeanors should. be dealt with by 
regularly constituted courts under the jurisdiction of the training 
corps. More serious offenses should be tried in Federal, State, or 
Army courts. The trainee should be given an option in determining 
the forum before which he shall appear. In offenses that occur outside 
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the limits of Army reservations the choice would be limited between 
State and Federal courts. This procedure is suggested in order to 
minimize the difficulties offered by the existing disparity in sentences 
for similar offenses that now exists among many State tribunals. 
Minor offenses should be tried before trainee courts—composed of 
trainee personnel. Such courts at Fort Knox have operated justly 
and efficiently. . 

Third.—Psychiatrists and trained social workers should be freely 
used in connection with serlous or repeated offenses. 

Fourth.—Counsel should be made available without cost for trainees 
appearing before any court whether military or civil. 

Fifth—Discharges should be of a uniform nature. Certificates 
showing the successful completion of phases of the training program 
should beissued. Differences in competence or skills should not appear 
on the face of any discharge but should be made a part of each trainee’s 
permanent file. Unsatisfactory discharges should likewise be uniform 
and should be granted only after the preferring of charges and a full 
hearing and trial. ) 

Allied to disciplinary problems is the matter of the responsibility 
that is reposed in the Federal Government for the protection of the 
trainees during their periods of training. We believe that provisions 
should be included in the basic legislation making the following acts 
Federal offenses : 


(1) Selling alcoholic beverages or narcotics to a trainee. 
(2) Prostitution or procuring when a trainee is involved. 
(3) Assaulting a trainee by the use of a deadly weapon. 


%. Effect of Basic Training on the Physical and Mental Health of 
Trainees.—No 6 months’ training period can possibly make up for 
the failures of our society to provide proper medical care and the other 
elements of sound health during the first 18 years of a person’s life. A 
program of this character, however, can and should provide for cor- 
recting those physical defects which are still correctable within a 
period of several months at age 18—such as hernia and bad teeth. It 
ean and should also provide opportunity for the partial correction of 
some other factors causing bad health—such as undernourishment and 
overweight. 

In addition, the thorough, Nation-wide physical examinations inci- 
dent to this program will make possible the discovery of many other 
defects, such as incipient tuberculosis, joint diseases, and heart con- 
ditions. These defects could not be corrected by. the training program 
but they could receive the prompt attention of local medical authori- 
ties—whereas they might otherwise have remained undisclosed. This 
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physical screening of our youth could furnish a valuable source of 
‘nformation and the means whereby necessary care could be directed 
to those who required it. 

In general, the physical training and outdoor life contemplated 
in the program would be beneficial to a boy even though they would 
probably not in themselves make a permanent change In his physical 
condition or affect. his longevity. The extent of these benefits to a 
given individual would largely depend on the extent to which those 
habits of physical fitness which were formed during training, were 
continued by him in subsequent life. The same would be true as re- 
gards those potentially helpful things which a man would be taught 
about physical and mental hygiene, personal cleanliness, disease pre- 
vention, first aid and other health measures. The level of medical 
care available to the average man during basic training period would 
on the whole be superior to the kind of care which he would actually 
receive in the normal civilian community today. 

We conclude, therefore, that the net effect of this program on gen- 
eral health would be distinctly on the positive side. It should be 
clearly understood, however, (1) that a program of this kind could 
not be justified on that basis alone, (2) that its benefits will be limited. 
and (3) that the same advantages could be provided in other ways 
by the civilian community if there were a will to do'so and if adequate 
funds were provided for the purpose. 

We are aware of the possibility of emotional disturbances in some 
trainees as a result of the new surroundings and group pressures of the 
training experience, and the necessity for keeping such disturbances 
at a minimum by providing the most expert psychiatric advice and 
care. We have carefully studied, and have consulted experts on this 
problem. We believe that it can be substantially soived if the program 
is well run and represents the kind of useful experience for the men 
which we believe it can be, both in terms of their own personal futures 
and in terms of an understood contribution to the necessary prepara- 
tion of their nation against a future emergency. In this connection, 
we emphasize again the paramount importance of a very high quality 
information program, which will give to every man such an orientation 
and understanding of his role and its relation to the scheme of things 
that his pyschological problems will be reduced. 

The greatest care must also be exercised in effecting the adjustment 
of an 18-year-old youth when he is removed from his home and commu- 
nity to the strange environment of camp life, to live together with 
large numbers of other young men under new circumstances and a long 
way from familiar surroundings. | 

From the outset the best professional talent in the United States in 
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the field of psychiatry should be enlisted to assist in planning the 
general character of the training. We do have the great advantage 
of time in this program, which we often did not have during the last 
war—time within which to do many things which would facilitate the 
adjustment of boys to this training. We also have the benefit of a 
wealth of new medical exeprience acquired during the war, which 
should prove extremely valuable. ‘The other side of the picture is that 
the majority of young men would be strengthened in their social 
adjustment by the experience of camp life and in the qualities of self- 
reliance. The familiarity with military life gained during the train- 
ing period also would be of immeasurable benefit in lessening the emo- 
tional problems of men entering the armed forces in the event of war. 

8. Educational Opportunities in Basie Training—We found great 
difference of opinion as to whether a training program would on the 
whole have a net educational value for the average individual. No 
one would advocate such a venture purely with conventional educa- 
tional objectives in view, or would argue that such objectives could not 
far better be attained by the equivalent amount of time spent else- 
where. Such a program can, however, under present circumstances, 
provide some positive educational values in certain specialized direc- 
tions at least. Insofar as formal or vocational education for the aver- 
age trainee is concerned, these advantages are definitely and nar- 
rowly limited. Any effort to introduce such education on a large scale 
would fail in its purpose and, at the same time, would materially de- 
tract from the accomplishment of necessary military objectives. Op- 
portunities for such education would include tutorial assistance, some 
vocational classes, testing and accreditation, and the various courses 
‘and services made available by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. 

There is a great opportunity in this program for extensive voca- 
tional guidance which could be of great benefit to every man in 
selecting the right occupation and in deciding what further educa- 
tion, if any, he should undertake. The armed forces already include 
a great deal of individual testing as a part of their regular program 
of classification and assignment. It is entirely feasible to supple- 
ment this program with vocational-aptitude tests which could, 
together with the results assembled from the trained observation of 
persons during the basic period, provide a sound basis for individual 
counseling. We recommend that this constitute a mandatory, on-duty 
portion of the program. We recognize that the extent of its prac- 
ticability depends almost entirely upon the willingness of educators, 
and of educational groups and institutions, to participate in this ven- 
ture on a broad basis. With their full help, such a program could 
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be of inestimable value to many individuals and of long-range benefit 
to the country. : te 

We think, also, that during such training period it will be possible 
significantly to reduce illiteracy among successive generations of male 
youth as they reach maturity. The success of the armed forces 
literacy program during World War IT is a clear indication of what 
can be done in this regard. While the present existence of extensive 
illiteracy is a serious indictment of our educational system and a con- 
dition which should be corrected at its source as promptly as possible, 
we can and should take advantage of this training period to remedy 
present deficiencies. 

9. Moral and Religious Aspects of Training —Competent witnesses 
differ greatly as to whether the aggregate effect of such a program 
on the character and morals of the average youth will be good or bad. 
We do not think this question can be answered dogmatically, since too 
much turns on how well the program is actually run. We must admit 
at once that a serious moral problem is presented by the very removal 
of a boy of 18 from the normal influences of his home, church, school, 
and local community, and his comparative isolation in a camp with 
large numbers of other men under an entirely new and different 
environment. 

We are not prepared to admit that this problem is in any wise 
insoluble and that good counseling, together with good educational, 
ethical, and religious guidance, cannot largely take care of it. Fort 
Knox has made a pattern and set a standard that in general application 
may be difficult to maintain, but in this experimental unit the Army 
has committed itself and the other Services to the parents of Ameri- 
can youth. The armed forces will have the responsibility for reason- 
ably applying this same pattern and spirit in all procedures and 
programs of universal training. We believe, in fact, that it is entirely 
possible to provide a moral environment in the training camps and. 
stations which could be far superior to the kind of environment in 
which many boys would otherwise be living in their home communi- 
ties. At this point, the Commission calls attention to the fact that 
nearly half the population of the country is not now identified with 
churches or synagogues of any faith. .The UMT Experimental Unit 
at Fort Knox, in addition to giving trainees spiritual guidance in 
their respective faiths, has made available to boys of no religious faith 
instruction in those fundamental principles from which all moral 
values stem. 

There is no reason why a high moral level cannot be maintained 
through the influence of leaders of the kind who we would insist be 
in charge of this training. The situation is in nowise analogous to 
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that which developed in the several overseas occupation areas immedi- 
ately following the conclusion of the European and Japanese wars. 
There, men of tremendous drive and energy of different ages, nearly 
all above 20, who had engaged in battle for months and been separated 
from all normal female companionship, found themselves suddenly in 
billets with nothing to do, and in the midst of countries which were 
suffering complete economic and moral break-downs. These circum- 
stances would not be present in any degree in a training program in 
this country in time of peace. 

We believe that the key to this problem lies in the following direc- 
tions: (1) The selection of men of character as commanding officers 
of the several camps; (2) the selection, and proper training in the 
problems of an 18- -year- -old, of the officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers who will take part in thé training; (3) enlistment of the assistance 
of local communities surrounding each training establishment, not 
only in stamping out vice, but also in providing Benarecine Meanie 
for the men when off the post; (4) a substantial expansion in the num- 
ber and functions of chaplains at each camp; (5) a greatly increased 
emphasis on activities which are confined to the post by the adoption of 
a heavy on-duty program which would include many normally off- 
duty activities, and by the provision of abundant recreational facili- 
ties and high-quality entertainment in the camps themselves; (6) rig- 
orous invocation of the law to suppress prostitution and vice in those 
civil communities adjacent to camps which fail to deal with such mat- 
ters themselves; (7) limitation of the opportunities for the purchase 
by trainees of any alcoholic beverages, including beer, through (a) 
prohibiting the sale thereof to them on any vwintvee naval, or other 
camp reservation, or in any post exchange, ship’s store, or eentsen (b) 
declaring “off-limits” to trainees all taverns, taprooms, and similar 
facilities whose principal business is selling alcoholic beverages, 
(c) soliciting the assistance of local communities in this program, and. 
(d) making it a Federal crime knowingly to sell such beverages to any 
person in training; (8) a well-rounded educational program, under 
the joint direction of the chaplains and the medical officers, which 
would be designed primarily to show the moral reasons for avoiding 
exposure to venereal diseases rather than the methods for evading the 
consequences therefrom; (9) the continuance of USO on a permanent 
basis, or the establishment of some comparable private citizen agency 
of a Nation-wide character, to operate substantially as the USO did 
during the last war, but with the important qualification that its activ- 
ities should be carried out primarily on, rather than off, the posts; (10) 
the careful selection of camp sites, avoiding areas where wartime ex- 
perience or area studies indicate the existence of unfavorable com- 
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munity conditions; and (11) the development by the Federal Security 
Agency, under the direction of the commission, of a program looking 
toward assistance to, and cooperation with, the local communities and 
the operating agencies in solving community problems related to this 
program, — | 

The commission, together with its civilian advisory board, and in 
conjunction with the armed forces and the Federal Security Agency, 
should thoroughly study this problem at the earliest possible date 
with a view to implementing and supplementing the above recom- 
mendations. Local civilian advisory committees can be of great 
assistance in this regard; and every community, realizing its own 
ereat stake in this program, can generally be counted on to make com- 
munity phases of the program work. 

Much has been said and written about the great extent of venereal 
diseases in the armed forces. Much of it is wrong, if not in its literal 
accuracy, at least in its indicated inferences and implications. Armies 
and Navies have, of course, been plagued with this problem from time 
immemorial. There is no doubt that the recent rate in our own forces, 
at least among certain groups, rose sharply to serious heights during 
our occupations overseas. | 

At the same time, and contrary to the popular impression, the 
rate in training camps in this country during the course of war was 
not substantially different from the rate in civilian communities as 
determined from the best, though admittedly fragmentary, informa- 
tion available on this subject. We make this comparison to indicate 
that an increase in these diseases does not necessarily follow when 
citizens are taken from their homes to camps for training. 

We must also remember that these trainees will all be much younger 
than were our armed services, and that a campaign teaching continence 
rather than prophylaxis can be more successful with this homogeneous 
age group than any other. It is illustrative of what can be done along 
these lines to note that after 5 months of training, there developed 
among the 664 trainees at Fort Knox, Ky., only 2 cases of venereal 
disease—and both cases developed in trainees who had been AWOL 
for several days. We are confident that the rate of incidence of these 
diseases in the camps can be reduced to a level very markedly below 
that prevailing among the civilian population and, we would hope, 
with beneficial permanent consequences to the country as a whole. 

We cannot overemphasize the important part which the chaplains 
ean and must play in the moral and religious aspects of the whole 
program. For this reason we recommend that there be no fewer than 
1 chaplain for every 500 to 600 men in training. 

We further recommend that from among the trainees each chaplain 
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be provided with not fewer than two aides to assist him in his work. 
Wherever possible, these aides should be persons who have an interest 
in, or have already indicated their intention of becoming ministers, 
priests, or rabbis. The chaplain, in addition to having responsibility 
for the regular religious services, should be given 1 hour or more of 
regular on-duty time with the men each week for purposes of counsel- 
ing in matters of a moral and ethical nature. It is possible to provide 
much greater and far more significant contact between a chaplain and 
his men than that which normally exists between a youth and his 
religious counselor in the average civilian community. 

To emphasize the importance of the chaplaincy and to assure that 
its influence is reflected throughout the program, we recommend that 
the chaplain be placed on the commanding officer’s immediate staff 
and that he report directly to him. Further to emphasize the 
importance of a chaplain’s work, and on a somewhat longer-range 
basis, we recommend that chaplains be hereafter included on the 
regular instructional staffs of the various service schools. .This will 
foster a general understanding of the vital part which the chaplain 
could and should play in this program. 

We also recommend the establishment of a chaplain’s inspector 
system in each service, comparable to one which was operated for®a 
time by the Army during World War II. 

To encourage the procurement of enough chaplains for this pro- 
gram, and for the regular services as well, we recommend the establish- 
ment of a chaplaincy option under which scholarships would be given 
to a certain number of qualified persons to cover their religious train- 
ing upon their agreement, at the conclusion of their courses, to give 
2 years of service as chaplains. The opportunities for benefiting the 
youth of our land which are inherent in this program should serve as 
a great attraction and challenge to able young ministers, priests, and 
rabbis. Needless to say, the support of the responsible church bodies 
and of individual churches will be necessary. ‘This phase of the pro- 
gram must inevitably depend in large measure upon the quality and 
extent of their cooperation and assistance. 

10. Basie training for those not qualified for military service.— 
There are two classes of persons who should undergo universal train- 
ing but who should not be included in the basic military training 
programs of the several armed services. 

There are, first, those conscientious objectors who would resist any 
training which was connected with, or under the direction of, the mili- 
tary, even though it was of a noncombatant variety. Their beliefs 
should be respected, and their basic training program should be 
framed with these beliefs in mind. The construction of such a pro- 
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gram should present no serious difficulties since there are many useful 
services which such individuals can conscientiously render in time 
of emergency and for which advance training would be valuable. 
This was clearly demonstrated in the last war when conscientious ob- 
jectors of this type performed outstanding services In hospitals, on 
farms, and in nonmilitary scientific and experimental work of great 
importance. The particular projects to be included in this program 
should be determined by the commission after further detailed con- 
sideration, and after consultation with the church bodies from which 
most of these men come or that represent their religious convictions. 
In this connection, a careful study should be made of humanitarian 
tasks that might be essential in any bombed community as part of its 
home defense and which these individuals could conscientiously 
perform. 

Training programs for such conscientious objectors should be con- 
ducted at training sites which are apart from those employed for 
military training, and should be under exclusively civilian. control. 
The commission should give early attention to the selection or creation 
of an organization to be charged with this responsibility. Any such 
organization, subject to policies and standards prescribed by the com- 
mission, should consider the operation of particular projects through, 
or in conjunction with, church bodies whose members constitute a 
major proportion of the trainees. Persons undertaking this type of 
training should have the same benefits, privileges, advantages and 
safeguards as those who receive basic military training, including the 
same cash and dependency allowances. 

There is another class of conscientious objectors who refuse to ac- 
cept any form of training or citizenship responsibility under this pro- 
gram. Granting the sincerity of those who take this extreme position, 
they may not reasonably seek exemption from the penalty the law may 
impose. 

The second class of persons who should receive training, but not 
military training, are those who cannot qualify for the latter because 
of physical and mental handicaps. Many are useful citizens capable 
of rendering important service to the country in time of war provided 
their handicaps are either overcome by treatment or properly taken 
into account. 

For reasons already stated, the country and the individuals will both 
benefit by the inclusion in the general program of as large a portion 
of this group as possible. The commission should early consider the 
types of services which different classes within this group are capable 
of performing, and the kind of programs best adapted to train men 
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for these services. Although we have examined the principal causes 
for which men were rejected by the services during the last war, any 
final determination of specific programs for these individuals must 
await a careful correlation of the physical and mental conditions of . 
such persons with their vocational potentialities. Particular attention 
should be directed to the adaptability of these people for various 
essential home defense tasks for which advance training would be 
useful. 

We leave for the determination of the commission the question of 
whether programs of this second character should be made the respon- 
sibility of the armed services or should be placed under the direction 
of some other governmental agency such as the Federal Security 
Agency. Because of the very specialized, and even individualized, 
kind of training which might often be required, and because of the 
rather extensive physical rehabilitation needed in connection there- 
with, it may be deemed desirable to assign the task to a civilian 
agency rather than add it to the already heavy load of the armed 
forces in conducting the military training. Persons undergoing non- 
military basic training should, like the conscientious objectors, have 
the same general privileges, benefits, advantages, and safeguards as 
those receiving military training. | 


F. The Options 


1. Lntroductory.—The options herein discussed are in general to 
take effect after a trainee has completed his 6 months’ training in a 
training camp. While they are options in the sense that a trainee may 
choose one from among them, one of the options will have to be adopted 
by every trainee. Upon his completion of 6 months’ basic military 
training a man should be grounded in those fundamentals of soldier- 
ing which have been described above and would be qualified for 
many useful and necessary forms of military service. Moreover, he 
would continue to be so qualified, even in the absence of further 
training, although to a diminishing extent, for perhaps 5 years there- 
after, and his ready adaptability for important home defense duties 
would last for approximately 10 additional years. 

However, in spite of this training, a man would not be prepared 
for immediate service as an officer or to take over, without further 
instruction, some of the highly technical jobs which constitute such 
a large and important element in a modern military force. More- 
over, his actual utility for immediate, effective service in a military 
operation must remain limited until, and unless, he is integrated into 
an active military organization and trained to work as an integral 
part of it. The options are specifically designed to take care of 
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these problems—to provide the opportunity and occasion for officer 
and specialist training and to bring men into units where they can 
learn to use the lessons of basic training in group action. In addi- 
tion, of course, the options have the very important objective of 
keeping a man’s basic training fresh—of maintaining its carry-over 
value at the highest possible level and for the longest practical period 
under the circumstances of civilian living. ; 

In an important sense, the options are also the goals of the basic 
training period as well as extensions of the training process itself. 
The manning of the National Guard and other Reserve components 
at complete strength and with men who already know the funda- 
mentals is in itself a major purpose of the entire universal training 
program. It is a purpose, moreover, which we see no other practical 
way of fulfilling. Thus, the options which lead men into these units 
not only provide a further opportunity for necessary training but 
also a means of assuring the constant effective strength of those vital 
elements of defense. Similarly, the creation of a large reserve of 
officers, all with the basic training of an enlisted man as well as more 
advanced instruction in leadership, military tactics, and strategy, is 
a primary objective attainable through no other program that has 
been suggested to us. 

Because most of the options serve immediate military ends in 
themselves, the number to be accommodated in each should be varied 
from time to time as military requirements change. The quotas 
established for each at any given moment should represent military 
decisions based on present or future military needs. Moreover, de- 
velopments in the art of warfare or the emergence of new weapons 
could from time to time require drastic revisions in the whole pattern 
of options, necessitating the dropping of some, the addition of others 
or an alteration in the content of those retained. Flexibility of this 
character in the options is of equal importance with flexibility in 
the basic training itself. 

In framing a program of options we have kept the foregoing mili- 
tary objectives foremost in our minds, but other factors have also 
materially influenced our thinking. Foremost among these was the 
conviction that the options should so operate as to provide the least 
possible interference with the normal civilian lives of our young 
people once the basic training period is over. They should be framed 
insofar as practicable to permit a person to select the place where he 
wishes to live, the occupation he wants to follow, and the educational 
ends he desires to pursue. The options must also be so constructed 
that the principle of universality and equality of obligation is given 
full and continued recognition. The burdens imposed by each option 
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should, so far as possible, fall with substantially the same weight as 
those imposed by every other. There should be no short-cuts through 
which a person may evade some or all of his responsibility. This 
equitable distribution of the burdens will be one of the major 
operating problems of the program. 

Tt will be an essential job of the commission to make certain that 
the composite effect of each option, in terms of its length, intensity, 
and other relevant factors, is approximately the same as the effect of 
each of the others, and to see that appropriate conversion factors are 
worked out so that an individual’s transfer from one option to another 
will neither decrease nor add to his total obligation. The ties of a 
particular option should not be such as to limit the freedom of a person 
to change the general patterns of his life, in terms of residence, occu- 
pation, or schooling, but neither should its impact be so heavy or so 
light that its initial selection, or subsequent abandonment in favor of 
another, constitutes an advantage or a disadvantage. 

To the greatest degree possible, the options should also provide an 
opportunity for real choice among alternatives for every individual. 
However, it would be a mistake to overemphasize the extent to which 
this objective can be attained in practice. Geographical considera- 
tions, individual limitations, and the maximum and minimum capaci- 
ties of each of the options, both generally, and in particular localities 
or at specific educational institutions, will necessarily impose serious 
restrictions on this freedom of selection. Such factors will often pre- 
clude the possibility of any real selection unless a man wishes to change 
his habitat. We would strongly urge that any arbitrary and unneces- 
sary barriers to such freedom of choice be removed and that there be 
no discrimination in this regard against any individual because of his 
race, creed, class or national origin. | 

At the present time, the precise operation of the options in practice 
must be somewhat a matter of conjecture. It is difficult at this moment 
to predict the options which individuals are most likely to select or 
the factors which will influence their choice. This again emphasizes 
the need for great flexibility in the option phase of the program. 

2. Options open to those with basic training of a military charac- 
ter.—We have given careful study to the foregoing general considera- 
tions and have examined them specifically in the light of future mili- 
tary requirements as they appear to us today. As a result we have 
come to the following general conclusions concerning the options 
that are of greatest urgency at the present time and the general 
manner in which they should operate. 

First, any man, irrespective of the service under which he receives 
his first 6 months of training, should be able to discharge his entire 
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obligation by continuing in universal training for the balance of a 
year. No man should be compelled to do this, but every man should 
have the opportunity to. This option has significant military value 
in at least one very important respect, for it would give the services 
the opportunity to give men certain kinds of long-term specialist and 
group training which might, because of limitations in facilities and 
equipment, prove difficult under the other options. Qualified persons 
in this group should have the opportunity to attend service schools. 
Others should be given training in actual leadership by using them 
in cadres for the operation of the basic training program of a suc- 
ceeding class of trainees. This option would be particularly impor- 
tant to the Air Forces and the Navy, for in both of these the proportion 
of persons requiring long-term technical training is high. Those per- 
sons who indicate, either upon entrance into training or shortly 
thereafter, that they intend to remain for the entire twelve months 
should be channeled as soon as possible into special activities par- 
ticularly adapted to a year’s training. | 

Second, a man should be permitted to discharge all or any part of 
his universal training obligation by enlistment in one of the regular 
services for at least the minimum term of enlistment, provided that he 
has the minimum qualifications therefor at the time of his application, 
and that a vacancy exists. This option would be exercisable either 
before, during, or at the termination of the basic training period. 
The military significance of this alternative is obvious, and we think 
that many boys, impressed in the course of their training with the 
opportunities for a career or for technical training which should be 
made available in all services in the postwar period, will enlist. — 

Third, entrance into a regular service academy should be considered 
as an option and no person should be admitted to one of these acade- 
mies who has not previously completed basic training or a full term 
of enlistment in one of the services. All our future officers should have 
this experience. Too often in the past, a deep chasm has existed be- 
tween officers and their men because the former have never shared in, 
and consequently do not understand, the problems of enlisted men. 
Limited facilities would make this option available to only a relatively 
few men and their selection presents a special problem because of 
existing laws relating to service academy appointments. We hope 
that experience in universal training will lead a large number of 
our most qualified boys to seek appointments in these academies, The 
quality of our future armed forces and merchant marine will largely 
depend on their ability continually to attract a sufficient share of the 
country’s best young men. 


Fourth, in the case of a person who receives his basic training under 
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the Army and who does not elect to remain for another 6 months in 
training, or to enlist, and who is not admitted to a service academy, 
the following options should be available: (1) Enlistment in the Na- 
tional Guard for the term of enlistment fixed at the time the choice of 
option is made (at the present, 3 years), with the same obligations as 
any enlistee in that organization (today, 48 evenings of armory or 
equivalent training, and 2 weeks of camp each summer); (2) en- 
listment in an Organized Reserve unit for the period fixed at the time 
of election (current thinking is 3 years), with the same obligations 
as any other member of an active Reserve unit, obligations which are 
in general comparable to those in the Guard; (8) enlistment in the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps for the period fixed at time of enlistment and 
enrollment in an ROTC course at a college or university, with an 
agreement to accept a Reserve commission, if offered, upon graduation 
therefrom (with or without Government aid as described subse- 
quently) ; (4) enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps for the term 
prescribed at the time thereof and enrollment in courses of study in 
civilian trade schools, vocational schools, or colleges which would pro- 
vide training in professions, skills, or arts of value to the military in 
time of emergency and which have been approved by the Secretary 
of War as fulfilling such purpose (with or without Government aid 
as described subsequently); and (5) in the case of any person who 
cannot take advantage of either educational option or enlist in the 
National Guard or a unit of the Organized Reserve, either because 
of the location of his place of residence, place of employment, or place 
of study or because of a lack of vacancies, enlistment in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps for the period. designated at the time of such enlist- 
ment (current thinking, 6 years) subject to recall for not more than 
1 month of active training during each year of such enlistment. 
(Quotas would be established from time to time for all but the last- 
mentioned catch-all options so as to provide the most appropriate 
balance of persons in each group in accordance with eae 
military requirements. 

Additional comments are also necessary with respect to (a) the two 
so-called educational options themselves and (06) the options available 
to persons who wish to pursue their educations further after comple- 
tion of basic training. The ROTC option is designed to provide gen- 
eral officer training, while the other has the purpose of training per- 
sons in courses which are necessary for types of enlisted specialists 
for which a war creates large demands, such as radio and radar oper- 
ation and maintenance, automotive maintenance, and machine shop 
work, or in college level courses, like physics, chemistry, electrical en- 
gineering, neurology, medicine, and the ministry, which lead into pro- 
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fessions which are always in great need in wartime. While both of 
these options would have quotas, the inability of an individual to select 
one of these options (because the educational institution of his choice 
provided neither of them, because their quotas were filled, either gen- 
erally, or at the institution he selected, because the special approved 
courses given at such institution were not ones which he cared to take, 
or because he lacked the qualifications therefor) would in no wise pre- 
clude him from pursuing his education in the manner which he desired. 
If, for anyone of the foregoing reasons, he did not select one of these 
two options, his obligation would then be to enlist in either the 
National Guard or a unit of the Organized Reserve or, if neither of 
these was open to him, to go into the final catch-all option. 

Two additional facts about these educational options deserve spe- 
cial mention and clarification, In the first place, a man could elect 
one of these options only if he met the standards of the educational 
institution to which he applied for acceptance and, in addition, in the 
case of special courses, such institution’s prerequisites and qualifying 
standards therefor. In the second place, the special courses under the 
second educational option would. be regular ones of the institution he 
was attending which had been approved by the Secretary of War as 
meeting the requirements of the Army and would not be courses which 
had been developed by the War Department and unwillingly forced 
upon an educational institution. However, the War Department and 
educational institutions should work together in the development 
of courses which might serve the purposes of both. 

Fifth, in the case of a person receiving training under the Navy, 
including the Marine Corps, the options should be similar in character 
to those for persons who receive Army training but adapted to conform 
with the organization of the Naval and Marine Reserve components. 
Thus, the Organized Reserve of the Navy would take the place of both 
the National Guard and the Organized Reserve of the Army, and the 
Volunteer Reserve would be substituted for the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps. In addition, a new option should be added which would per- 
mit a selected number of trainees to enter either the United States 
Maritime Academy or a State-accredited maritime academy. In this 
way valuable training can be provided for that important element of 
national strength, the Merchant Marine. ! 

Sixth, in the case of a person receiving training under the Coast 
Guard, a late claimant for a place in the program, options should be 
developed which would be as nearly similar to those of the Army and 
Navy as was possible in view of the Coast Guard’s organization and 
mission. 


Seventh, the burdens imposed by all of the options, whether they 
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are options of the Army, the Navy, or the Coast Guard, should be 
substantially equal burdens as measured by a composite of factors 
including length and intensity, and should be roughly equivalent 
to six additional months of training. The only exceptions should be 
the option of enlistment in one of the Regular Services or that of at- 
tendance at a service academy, both of which represent special cases. 
In the event, however, that the service concerned should voluntarily 
agree to the release of a man after a minimum of 2 years of enlisted 
service or of attendance at such an academy, his obligation for train- 
ing should be considered as wholly discharged. 

Eighth, a person who could not complete the option which he 
initially undertook, because of a change in place of residence, employ- 
ment, or study, would be required to complete his obligation for train- 
ing by selecting, on substantially the same basis as his initial selec- 
tion, from the options available at his new location. In the discharge 
of the remainder of his obligation, credit should be given for his 
prior option training on some equitable basis and by applying, when 
the second option varies in kind from the first, conversion factors pre- 
scribed by the commission. 

Ninth, every person subject to the performance of an option should 
be required to advise his local selective training board of the option 
in which he enters and to report to that board concerning any changes 
therein. Such boards should also pass upon all requests for a tem- 
porary postponement in the performance of an option. Such re- 
quests, based upon hardship, physical or mental disability, and other 
comparable causes are likely to be frequent. Rules and regulations 
governing such postponements should be prescribed by the National 
Selective Training Office with the approval of the commission. 

Tenth, the commission, together with the armed services, should 
continually reexamine the options with a view to adding any new 
ones which may be required for security reasons, and to revising or 
eliminating existing ones which have become obsolete or are ineffec- 
tive. The principle of equality of obligation should be maintained. 
The possibility and practicability of establishing a special option 
for civilian defense should .be thoroughly explored. 

Our conception as to the general manner in which these options 
should operate in the case of all those who do not enlist, take an addi- 
tional 6 months’ training, or enter a service academy can best be illus- 
trated by several examples applicable to a person who has com- 
pleted basic training under the Army. 

Trainee A, who comes from and returns to a place of residence where 
there is a National Guard unit or an Organized Reserve unit, and does 
not continue his studies, must enlist in such unit if there are any vacan- 
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cies. If there are no vacancies, he goes into the Enlisted Reserve catch- 
all option with the obligation, if called, to take not more than 1 month 
of training each year during his enlistment. If both the Guard and 
Reserve have units in his locality, he must enlist in whichever one, 
if either, has vacancies, and if both have vacancies, in the one he 
selects. ’ 

B, who comes from and returns to a place of residence where there 
is neither a National Guard or Reserve unit, and does not continue 
his studies, would be required to go into the Enlisted Reserve catch-all 
option. 

C, who decides to pursue his education at a university which has 
an ROTC program and no special courses approved by the Secretary 
of War, must enter the ROTC option, unless the quota is filled. If 
the quota is filled, and there is a National Guard or Reserve unit in 
the vicinity of the university, he must enlist in such unit if it has 
vacancies. If it does not have vacancies, or if there are both types of 
units available, his position is identical with that of A. | 

D, who also decides to pursue his education, elects a school which 
does not have ROTC and offers no special courses approved by the 
Secretary of War. His choices are the same as those of A or B, de- 
pending upon the availability or nonavailability of Guard or Reserve 
units, or both, in the immediate area. 

KE, who also goes on to higher education, attends a college which 
has both ROTC and special courses approved by the Secretary of 
War. If there are vacancies in both, and he is qualified for both, he 
may take his choice. If there are vacancies only in the ROTC pro- 
gram he must enter that. If the vacancies are only in the special 
courses, he need not select these since it would be unwise to force him 
to follow a particular line of education. However, if he does not, 
then his choices are the same as those of D. 

I’, who enters a National Guard or Reserve unit in his home town 
immediately upon completing his training, moves after only 1 year 
of his enlistment to another city. If there is a Guard unit in his 
new place of residence and its quota is not filled, he must join, and 
complete his term of enlistment in that unit. If there is a Guard 
unit and its quota is filled, he must fill any vacancy in a Reserve unit, 
if one is available, or if not available, must go into the Enlisted Re- 
serve catch-all option. The length of his further obligation in either 
the Reserve unit or the Enlisted Reserve Corps option would depend 
upon the conversion factors established by the Commission concerning 
the relative credits to be given for equivalent periods of training in 


the Guard, in a Reserve unit, and in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
option. 
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The foregoing illustrations do not pretend to cover all of the even 
more common possible contingencies, not alone the more complicated 
circumstances which might arise. Nevertheless, they do serve to 
indicate the general kind of choices which may be open to the average 
individual and they emphasize again the need for great flexibility in 
the basic statute. 

3. Grants-in-aid or scholarships in connection with educational 
options.—We believe that grants-in-aid or scholarships should be 
used to defer some or all of the educational costs, including subsistence, 
of a certain number of selected students who choose an educational 
option and who will agree, upon completion of their courses of study, 
to serve for a maximum of 2 years on active duty, or for what 
would constitute an equivalent length of time in a Reserve or National 
Guard unit, the particular component to be dependent upon the de- 
cision of the appropriate departmental Secretary. 

The number of grants or scholarships which should be awarded in 
any given year, the proportion thereof which should go to each purpose 
and the particular special courses to be emphasized should be deter- 
mined by the commission after a survey by the Secretary of National 
Defense or, in the absence of unification, by the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, and Treasury, of future requirements for officers with general 
training and persons with various specialties. Such a determination 
should only be made, however, after consultation with any other 
agency which may be charged with the administration of Federal 
grants-in-aid or scholarships for higher education which are pre- 
scribed by any future law, such as the proposed law for a National 
Science Foundation. Scholarships or grants should not be approved 
by the commission for courses of study for which funds are specifically 
available in some other agency unless special and specific military 
requirements necessitate it. 

The selection of persons who would receive such aid should be in 
accordance with policies and standards prescribed by the commission, 
and should be carefully supervised by it. Selection should be based 
exclusively on the principle of choosing those men who are best quali- 
fied to carry out the purposes for which the grants or scholarships are 
to be awarded from among that group of persons who (1) have been 
accepted at institutions where those purposes can be properly carried 
out and (2) apply for such grants or scholarships. We believe that a 
certain number of scholarships should be granted each year to cover 
the theological training of outstanding individuals who will agree to 
serve as chaplains for the prescribed period after they have been 
ordained. This will do much to provide a sufficient supply of chap- 
lains for the basic training program itself. 
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A person who receives aid but does not complete the courses for 
which the aid was given should have the choice of either repaying the 
amount thereof over a period of time (which would be fixed in indi- 
vidual cases in-accordance with policies set by the commission) or of 
serving in some capacity with the armed forces or one of the Reserve 
components, as the appropriate departmental Secretary might specify, 
for a period which should be that proportion of the 2 years’ service con- 
tracted for which the total amount of aid actually paid bears to the 
amount of aid which would have been paid if the courses had been 
completed. In cases where the failure to finish such courses was in no 
wise the personal fault of the individual concerned, compliance with 
both of the foregoing obligations may be waived, in accordance with 
policies prescribed by the commission. Such waiver should not, 
however, relieve the individual of his general option obligation. 

4, Supervision and control of the options—The commission should 
have general control and supervision over the options and their opera- 
tion, but the nature thereof, and the degree to which they could and 
should be exercised by the commission presents some very special and 
difficult problems. Many of these can only be worked out over a period 
of time by extensive consultation and negotiation with many agencies 
and persons, and on the basis of experience. 

These problems spring primarily from three facts. First, the 
trainees are no longer concentrated in camps in a special training 
status subject to the entire control of the Federal Government. Sec- 
ond, the operating agencies are no longer exclusively ones over which 
the Federal Government has, or can always exercise, direct, effective, 
and complete control as is true during the basic training period. 
Third, decisions as to the number of persons who should go into each 
option and what the options should be, are, for the reasons noted 
earlier, essentially military decisions. 

We believe, in general, that the following demarcation of respon- 
sibilities should be made, or that, in any event, the enacting legisla- 
tion should make some such demarcation possible. Decisions as to 
what options there should be, and as to the quotas for each, should 
be made by the Secretary of National Defense, or in the absence of 
unification, by the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Treasury, but only 
after consultation with the commission. Policies and standards with 


respect to the manner of selection of options, and manner of transfer — 


among the options, should be prescribed by the commission, as should 
those relating to grants-in-aid and scholarships. The commission 
should not, however, attempt to prescribe the qualifying standards 
for the options themselves. The National Selective Training Office 
and the local boards, under policies and standards established by the 
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commission, should keep track of the performance of each trainee of 
his option obligation and should pass upon such questions as tempo- 
rary postponement of the performance of an option. For obvious rea- | 
sons, the commission should have no control over the actual conduct 
_of the options by the various operating agencies except over the option 
of 6 months of additional universal training. Insofar as the latter 
option is concerned, the commission’s relation to the services should 
be the same as that which obtains during the first 6 months of train- 
ing. However, the commission should study the general operation 
of all options and should advise the Secretary of National Defense, 
or in the absence of unification, the appropriate service Secretary, of 
the general failure of any option, or the failure of a particular option 
in a given locality or at a specific institution, to fulfill the purposes for 
which it was established. If the Secretary involved does not, or 
cannot, correct any failure of which the commission advises him, the 
commission should report this fact to the President. 

At this point we wish to reemphasize the vital part which the several 
agencies which handle the operation of the options must play if a 
universal training program is to be successful. For the most part, 
they must do a job which is far superior to anything which they have 
ever done in the past and the various services must give them much 
more attention, support and assistance than has been customary. 

ROTC and NROTC training must not be as spotty as it has usually 
been. Its standards must be raised to uniformly higher levels in 
every institution, and the quality of the officers assigned must gener- 
ally meet standards that frequently are not being met today and they 
were not being met before the war. The Reserve Officer Training 
courses at many colleges must be thoroughly revised and modernized. 

The National Guard must be a far different organization from what 
it is today and what it was in many States in 1940, nor can it con- 
tinue to be treated without regard to its needs for modern equipment, 
or any equipment at all. Moreover, it must free itself from the 
shackles of local politics which have frequently led to the appoint- 
ment of incompetent leaders, and the War Department must refuse 
to approve the selection of those who do not meet very high standards. 
Its training programs should be adapted to the fact of universal 
training and the War Department should give constant attention to 
the character of these programs. The jurisdictional feud between 
the Guard and the Organized Reserve must be resolved once and for 
all, and the latter must be activated as rapidly as possible in the 
immediate future. 

The program we recommend depends on the combined effectiveness 
of the basic training period and the options. If the armed services, 
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the National Guard; and other reserve components do not make these’ 
options work effectively an important part of the program’s entire 
value is lost. aa die 

5. Options for those who have received basic training of a non- 
military character—Until the commission has prescribed in some 
detail the types of basic training programs which should be operated 
for the several classes of persons whose basic training cannot be of a 
military nature, it will not be possible to decide the kind of options 
most appropriately adapted to make such training complete. We are 
convinced, however, that such an obligation must be imposed on these 
people as well, that this obligation must carry with it a burden 
equivalent to that which must be borne by a person who completes 
basic military training, that the options established should fully take 
into account the same factors that led to an individual’s special treat- 
ment in the first instance, and that these options must be designed to 
carry out the purpose of a man’s training which is to prepare him for | 
useful service on behalf of his country in time of emergency. ‘These 
principles should control the commission in its particular task of 
fashioning concrete options for such people. 


G. Legality of the Program 


At an early stage in our deliberations we decided to ask for an 
opinion from the Attorney General covering the power of the Federal 
Government to enact some form of universal training inasmuch as 
several persons who had appeared before us raised this question. In 
the absence of any program of our own, and without knowledge as to 
whether we would or would not recommend any training program at 
all, we sought his views with respect to the two specific programs which 
were then being most widely discussed, those proposed by the Army 
and by the American Legion. The Attorney General, by a letter dated 
May 22, 1947, which is reproduced in full in appendix 3, has advised 
us that the enactment by Congress of “legislation along the lines of 
either of these two proposals, supported by appropriate declarations 
of policy and findings of fact” would, in his opinion, “be well within 
the constitutional powers of the Federal Government.” | 

The program which we recommend is sufficiently similar, in all 
features which might bear on this legal point, to the programs con- 
tained in the Army and Legion proposals that we have no doubt that 
the Attorney General’s opinion would apply with equal force to it. 


H. Initiation and Duration of the Program 


We have indicated the importance we attach to initiating a pro- 
gram of universal training at the earliest possible date but we have 
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also cautioned against the commencement of its actual operation with- 
out adequate preparation, or its expansion at a rate which exceeded 
the rate at which a trained corps of men could be selected to supervise 
-and operate it. We believe that the necessary enabling legislation 
should be enacted at once and that the commission should be estab- 
lished as soon thereafter as its members can be appointed and assume 
their new responsibilities. The commission, in conjunction with the 
‘operating agencies, should then undertake the basic planning and de- 
tailed preparations required with the objective of accepting the first 
group of trainees approximately a year from the date on which the 
program becomes law. Whether a complete class should be accepted 
during the succeeding year, or whether the program should be built 
up gradually, and if so, how, are matters which only the Commission 
can determine after it has thoroughly studied the various operating 
problems involved. We believe that the time involved in placing such 
_a program in full effect lends special urgency to the necessity for a 
prompt decision. 

For reasons already given, this program should only continue for 
so long as military necessity requires it. When this necessity ceases 
through the hoped-for growth of a world with real international 
order and an effective United Nations, 1t should be quickly abandoned 
since it has no proper place in American life except to the extent that 
national security and our world obligations demand it. In any event, 
the initial enabling legislation should not project the program for 
more than 10 years. Moreover, we would strongly recommend that 
such legislation require the appointment by the President, at the end 
of the first 5 years, of a commission which would be comparable to ours 
and which should study and report upon the necessity of continuing 
such program further and upon the effectiveness of the program itself 
from the standpoint of national security. We believe that an inde- 
pendent study at that time by persons who have no direct responsi- 
bility for supervising or operating the program would be of great 
importance. It would provide the public with a real safeguard against 
the indefinite retention of any program which had lost its value or 
was no longer worth its cost. 


Vil. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


After nearly 6 months of the most intensive study, the members of 
this Commission have arrived at the unanimous conclusion that uni- 
versal training is an essential element in an integrated program of 
national security intended to safeguard the United States and to 
enable us to fulfill our responsibilities to the cause of world peace and 
the success of the United Nations. 
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Our conviction stems from the following basic beliefs: | 

First.—One of the deterrents to the effectiveness of the United 
Nations is the belief of other nations that we are stripping ourselves 
of the strength necessary to support our moral leadership and are 
thus encouraging powers that may not share our peaceful aims to 
plan campaigns of aggression. We believe that the adoption of uni- 
versal training would reassure the peace-loving countries of the world 
and enhance the influence and authority of the United Nations. 

Second.—Universal training offers the only. method through which 
we could insure a sufficient. number and dispersal of trained military 
manpower without over-burdening the country’s economy through 
the maintenance of a huge standing Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. 

Third—The addition of the atomic bomb to the incalculable horrors 
of modern war has eliminated the concept of zones of safety in any 
future attack on this country. By making war universal, devastating, 
and immediate in its impact, new developments in warfare have 
created a need for trained men in every city and town—men who 
would be available at once in an emergency. 

We do not wish, however, to exaggerate the benefits that would be 
derived from the establishment of a universal training program. It 
offers no cheap or easy ticket to security. Only when combined with 
the other elements that enter into a balanced security system would it 
provide the measure of strength necessary to deter an aggressor from 
taking up arms against us or from violating the rights of less power- 
ful nations. 

In the light of the conditions that exist in the world today, no pro- 
gram for national security would be complete unless it encompassed 
all of the following ingredients: 

1. A strong united, healthy, and informed nation.—This is our num- 
ber one security requirement. It is the bedrock on which all our mili- 
tary preparations depend. The vigor and vitality of our democracy, as 
expressed in improved health, education, productivity, and morale of 
the American people, are of paramount importance, not only for our- 
selves but also for millions subject to the deception of totalitarian 
philosophies abroad. : 

2. A coordinated intelligence service—Only through the most dili- 
gent collection and the most exhaustive analysis of every scrap of data 
that might shed light on the war plans of a potential enemy or the ex- 
tension of his sphere of influence can we hope to make up for the 
“cushion of time” that has been taken away from us by the deadly 
speed of air and atomic attack. 

3. Scientific research and development.—No lesson of World War 
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TI was more convincing to the American people than the effectiveness 
of science in providing potent new instrumentalities of warfare. We 
strongly endorse continued interest in and support of both basic and 
applied research by the armed forces, and specifically add our recom- 

mendation in favor of legislation to establish a National Science 
Foundation. 

4, Industrial mobilization —The development of new weapons will 
be of no value unless our scientific progress is matched by industrial 
readiness for the problems of war that may come without warning at 
supersonic speeds. Weapons that were not in being and in the posses- 
sion of our troops when an aggressor struck would be worthless in in- 
-flicting swift retribution upon him or in preventing his approach to 
our shores. Because of the danger that production centers would be 
demolished in the first days of war, a start should be made now toward 
decentralizing the most vital plants and, in some cases, toward building 
underground or otherwise adequately protected facilities. Critical 
war materials must be stockpiled now and in the future. 

5. A striking air force.—Spearhead of our professional armed serv- 
ices, this force would be charged with the crucial mission of “defense 
by attack.” Its job would be to stop the enemy’s first onslaught and 
to hit back at him with crushing force. We believe that an aggressor’s 
reluctance to start a war, and his handicap in prosecuting it success- 
fully if he did start, would be in direct proportion to the power and 
readiness of our mobile striking force. Its personnel would have to be 
highly trained and its equipment would have to be the most advanced 
in the world. 

6. Other elements of the Regular Army, Navy, Air Forces, Marine 
Corps, and Merchant Marine.—Long-range operations of great de- 
structive power and control of strategic bases might be decisive ele- 
ments in determining the outcome of a war. Since we could not under 
our Constitution and would not under our conception of international 
morality launch a surprise attack against any country without an 
open declaration of war, the enemy would have the advantage of sur- 
prise. Replacements would have to be available speedily in large num- 
bers. Maintenance of planes, mechanized equipment, and the host of 
highly technical weapons and devices developed by science increase the 
need for specialists, supply troops, and unbreakable supply lines. 

7. Unification of the armed forces.—There can be no realistic plan- 
ning or preparation for the kind of defensive and offensive strategy 
required for modern war without unity of command. 

8. Universal training —For reasons discussed at length in our re- 
port, we unanimously recommend the adoption of universal training. 

We do not believe there is any other way of guaranteeing that the 
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armed forces will be able to count on a sufliciently speedy flow of 
trained men to wina war if large-scale fighting for bases or invasion of 
the enemy homeland are required. ‘These pretrained young men would 
be ready to cope with the unprecedented problems of internal security 
that atomic warfare would bring—problems of such magnitude that 
our failure to meet them at once, wherever they developed, might lose 
us the war overnight. 3 

We have. given careful attention to the argument most frequently 
put forward against the adoption of a universal training program; 
namely, that the development of the atomic bomb and other instru- 
ments of mass destruction has eliminated the need for mass military 
forces in wartime. We reject this conclusion because our analysis of 
the possible types and conditions of future warfare convinces us that 
increased, rather than decreased, numbers of trained troops would 
be quickly required for home defense, for effective counterattack, and 
for complete victory. 

Specifically, we believe that a universal training program would 
provide the following benefits: 


1. It would shorten the time in which our effective fighting force 
could be mobilized in case of war. 

2. It would give our young men the essentials of military training 
that would be the basic prerequisites for technical, specialized, or 
unit training in an emergency ; and training saves lives. 

3. It would make possible an effective National Guard and Organ- 
ized Army, Navy, Air, and Marine Reserves capable of rapid absorp- 
tion into the professional military establishment in time of war. 

4. It would improve the efficiency, quality, and alertness of the 
regular forces in peacetime. 

5. It would help produce qualified reserve officers in numbers 
that would assist in meeting the officer requirements of the regular 
services and the civilian components and to staff the forces needed 
after M-day in any future crisis. 

6. It would present additional opportunities for inculcating spir- 
itual and moral ideals in support of the American democracy. 

¢. It would establish a pool of young, physically fit, and trained 
reserves who could be mobilized if a future crisis arose. : 

8. It would provide a large trained group in every community 
capable of withstanding and dealing with the problems of civilian 
defense and mass disaster resulting from severe bombing attacks. 

9. It would provide a mechanism that could be converted immedi- 
ately into a wartime selective service system, and it would make 
possible a continuous inventory of military skills, aptitudes, and 
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leadership qualities that could be used advantageously in making 
military assignments should war come. 

10. It would help to channel qualified young men into programs 
of scientific and vocational training in fields important to national 
defense. 

11. It would bring together young Americans from all parts of the 
Nation to share a common experience and to fulfill a common obliga- 
tion to their country, thus contributing to national unity, the founda- 
tion of our security. 

12. It would give greater military strength at less cost than would 
be provided by exclusive reliance on a large standing military force, 
since it would be impossible to obtain enough volunteers for the pro- 
fessional force required for adequate defense and since the cost would 
overburden the national economy even if such a force could be raised. 

In submitting a training program intended to achieve these mili- 
tary benefits, we have been mindful of the need for integrating into 
the program, without sacrificing its essential military objectives, the 
maximum advantages to health, education, character development, 
and training for citizenship. We recognize that there are definite 
limits to the nonmilitary benefits that can be obtained, and we do not 
present, these as in any way a justification for the adoption of a pro- 
gram that must be considered solely on the basis of its contribution 
to world peace and national security. 

The program herein recommended reduces insofar as possible the 
disruption of normal community and family life, which inevitably 
attends the calling of young men from their homes in the national 
interest. We have endeavored to take realistic account of the losses 
the youth and society would suffer both economically and education- 
ally if the training period were too long, and of the danger that it 
might be worthless for military purposes if it were too short. 

On the basis of all these considerations, we recommend that it be 
made the obligation of every young man upon reaching the age of 
18, or upon completing or leaving high school, whichever is later, to 
undergo a period of training that would fit him for service to the. 
Nation in any future emergency. ‘This period should generally be 
divided into two parts. The first would be 6 months of basic training 
in camps or aboard ship. The second would include a number of 
alternative programs or options, one of which would have to be 
chosen on completion of the basic training. 

The general aim of these options would be (1) to organize men 
into units, such as those of the National Guard or the reserve com- 
ponents, in which they could keep their basic training up to date, 
move on to advanced and group training, and be available for effective © 
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use in time of war, and (2) to give advanced education or training to 
those who are qualified for and desire to take such training, including 
training that would provide a steady stream of young officers. For 
the most part these options could be performed in connection with, 
or at. the same time as, the pursuit of any occupation In civilian life 
or of further education. 

Six months of basic training is regarded by the Commission as an 
indispensable foundation without which the whole structure would be 
of no military utility. It is recognized that entrance into this part 
of the program will come at an age when most young men are moving 
from high school to college or are entering upon a vocation. In- 
evitably, the necessity for spending 6 months in full-time military 
training will involve some interference with these activities. 

For reasons set forth in this report, we believe that this situation | 
can be handled best by establishing May 1 and November 1 of each 
year as the dates on which young men would come into the program. 

We recommend that the entire training program be placed under 
the general control and direction of a commission of three members, 
reporting directly to the President, and composed of two civilians 
and one military representative. In suggesting that the commission 
have a civilian majority, we have been guided by our deep conviction 
that this undertaking must be a civilian effort resting on the under- 
standing, interest, and support of the American people, and sur- 
rounded by all the safeguards that the civilian community would wish. 

In furtherance of this underlying principle, we also recommend that 
there be a general advisory board, representative of the public and 
including leaders in the fields of recreation, religion, education, and 
health, as well as local civilian advisory committees to each camp 
commander and a corps of full-time civilian inspectors whose func- 
tion it would be to see that effective, democratic training is provided 
in all training establishments in accordance with the policies enunci- 
ated by the commission. | 

We are convinced that it is entirely possible to provide for Ameri- 
can youth a wholesome, moral, and religious environment in training 
camps, The experimental unit at Fort Knox has made a pattern and. 
set a standard that the armed forces would be responsible for reason- 
ably applying in all procedures and programs of universal training. 

In the body of the report we make special recommendations for 
handling conscientious objectors, as well as others who do not meet the 
requirements of military type training. : +! 

In preparing this report, we have attempted to evaluate all factors 
of importance to our security and the maintenance of world peace. 
Everything points inescapably to the conclusion that there is no real 
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security for this country or any country unless war is abolished 
through the establishment of the reign of law among nations. 

We recommend the adoption of universal training because we are 
convinced that weakness on our part not only involves our country in 
grave risks but also weakens the United Nations, on which rest our 
hopes for lasting peace. A weak and irresolute America is an invita- 
tion to failure. A strong and resolute America is the best guarantee 
for our safety and for the success of the United Nations. 
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APPENDICES 


The appendices which follow, with the exception 
of those numbered 1, 2, and 3, have been prepared by 
the research staff of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Training. They were in- 
tended only as factual material for the use of the 
members of the Commission and are appended here 
with the thought that they might be helpful to 
readers of the report and to students of the subject 
generally. 

None of these appendices are to be deemed a part 
of the conclusions, findings, or recommendations of 
the Commission. 
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Appendix 1 
ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES OF THE COMMISSION 


The President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training met 
for the first time on December 20, 1946, hearing briefly from the 
President respecting the Commission’s assignment, and conferred 
with the Secretaries of War and Navy on the views of the services. 

Prior to this time, each member had received an identical letter from 
the President inviting him to serve on the Commission and outlining 
the problems to be considered (exhibit 1). The nature of these prob- 
lems was further delineated in subsequent exchanges of correspond- 
ence between some of the members and the President, in which the 
latter indicated his desire that these members should serve in spite of 
reservations which they had expressed. The terms of reference were 
further described by the President in his informal remarks to the 
Commission cn the occasion of the first meeting. 

Since its initial gathering, the Commission has met on sixteen 
different occasions. In all, the Commission has sat in full session for 
a total of 29 complete days and approximately half that number of 
evenings. In addition, a division of the Commission met in New York 
and a separate division sat in Washington on another occasion. Many 
individual members met separately with persons and groups, either on 
the latter’s request or upon a member’s own initiative, reporting later 
to the full Commission on the information received and the views ex- 
pressed. These included a considerable number of meetings in dif- 
ferent sections of the country on the part of Father Walsh and Dr. 
Poling with groups of ex-chaplains, and a meeting in Chicago at which 
Mr. Gibson conferred with 13 individuals appearing on behalf of them- 
selves or various groups. An average of seven members attended some 
portion of each of the Commission’s meetings. 

The early meetings were devoted to exploring the scope and gaining 
a proper perspective of the problems involved. Thereafter, its objec- 
tive was to accumulate all relevant factual material on these problems 
and to obtain the thinking of some of the best-qualified persons in 
this country on all those issues which turned, in large measure, upon 
the exercise of judgment. 

In the course of its meetings, or those of its Divisions, the Commis- 
sion consulted directly with approximately 200 people. These individ- 
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uals appeared upon invitation of the Commission and each was easy 
with one or more of the following factors in mind: (1) The in avi - 
ual’s knowledge of facts which bore directly on some issue before the 
Commission; (2) the value of having his judgment on some or all 
phases of the Commission’s problems; or (3) the fact that : was a 
representative spokesman for an important viewpoint. While some 
of those who were invited to appear were unable to do so, and a few 
who requested such an opportunity could not be accommodated, the 
Commission did meet with persons who were representative of every 
major point of view in the country. A complete list of all persons 
heard is set forth in exhibit 2. 

The Commission did not attempt to conduct hearings in any formal 
sense, nor did it intend that its sessions were, or should be considered 
as a substitute for any such hearings. On the contrary, meetings were 
usually in the nature of round-table discussions or conferences, in 
which persons invited to attend, after informally expressing their 
views in such manner as they wished, participated with the Commis- 
sion in a general discussion of the subject or of some portion of the 
subject in which they had special competence. These meetings were 
not designed to provide the Commission with a list of persons and 
groups who favored or did not favor a training program or merely 
with the general reasons for their positions; they were designed rather 
to afford an opportunity to discover and explore the underlying facts 
and processes of thinking upon which such positions and reasons were 
based. To aid him in preparing for his appearance, a letter was cus- 
tomarily addressed to an individual in advance which described the 
problems and procedures of the Commission in some detail. While 
these letters were varied from time to time, in general they followed 
the form set forth in exhibit 8. Occasionally, a series of specific addi- 
tional questions was appended to suggest matters for more extensive 
consideration by an individual who was particularly expert in them. 

To permit the fullest and frankest expression of views in these 
meetings, both by persons appearing and by the members of the 
Commission themselves, it was uniformly stipulated that the presenta- 
tions and discussions, although partially recorded for the information 
of any absent member, would be confidential and off-the-record. This 
understanding enabled persons, who otherwise might have been com- 
pelled to speak solely as representatives of organizations with which 
they were associated, to express their own opinions without possibility 
of embarrassment. Moreover, it served to encourage the very com- 
plete freedom in exchanging ideas, which was essential to the Com- 
mission in its work. 


At its first meeting the Commission decided to establish a small 
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staff, with an executive secretary, to provide necessary administra- 
tive services and to serve as a focal point for the assembly of research 
materials and the preparation of staff studies. Mr. John H. Ohly, 
Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen, and Mr. Howard Gammon were respectively 
- designated to handle the executive secretaryship, research and admin- 
istrative matters. 

Mr. Cohen, with a research group composed of Miss Alice Fray, 
Miss Dorothy M. Sells, Mrs. Mary Ross Gannett, Miss M. June Boeck- 
man, and Mrs. Pearl Spindler undertook the task of gathering data 
bearing on all points of material interest to the Commission. In the 
- course of this undertaking, the assistance of most other Government 
agencies was sought and freely given, as well as the aid of many pri- 
vate organizations and individuals. This procedure was followed in 
preference to the creation of a large Commission staff to do its own 
extensive direct research, first, in order to effect the greatest possible 
economies, and, second, so as to utilize fully the information and 
thinking of persons who were already expert in some of the subjects 
of special concern to the Commission. 

In some instances, complete staff studies were compiled in another 
agency whereas in other cases the Commission staff itself undertook 
to prepare the final studies based upon information gathered from 
many different sources. Extensive efforts were made to assure the 
accuracy of all materials by the wide circulation of preliminary drafts 
of each major study among persons who were qualified to review them 
and to suggest revisions or corrections. In many instances, relevant 
unpublished material was made available to the research staff, and at 
the request of the Commission special estimates or memoranda were 
prepared to elucidate particular problems. In addition to assistance 
specifically included or noted in the appendices, material provided by 
collaborating Government agencies included memoranda and tabula- 
tions listed in exhibit 4. 

Some of the principal studies prepared by the research staff of the 
Commission, or as noted, by the staffs of collaborating agencies, are 
reproduced in the saroiabete which follow. Other subjects on which 
information was also gathered or studies prepared include the studies 
listed in exhibit 5. Where appropriate, these studies are being turned 
over to other agencies which may find them useful. 

Among the governmental agencies furnishing important materials, 
studies, or advice were the following: The Department of Labor, the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of State, the Department 
of the Treasury, the War Department, the Navy Department, the 
Department of Justice, the Federal Security Agency, the Central 
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Intelligence Group, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the United States Mari- 
time Commission, the Veterans’ Administration, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the National Selective Service System (now the Office 
of Selective Service Records), the Bureau of the Budget, the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Congress, the President’s 
Scientific Research Board, and the Office of Temporary Controls. 

Extensive work was done for the Commission on a great variety of 
subjects pertaining to health, education, and children by the Federal 
Security Agency which designated a number of full-time professional 
persons under Mr. Dean Snyder to give assistance. A great deal of - 
special information was also acquired from such agencies as the War 
and Navy Departments with respect to military and naval require- 
ments, policies and practices of the services, the status of various 
elements of military and naval strength and the details of their own 
proposed training program. 

Among nongovernmental agencies, and individuals consulted in 
gathering information for staff studies or in checking these studies 
were the following: The National Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the American Legion, the National Guard 
Association, the Reserve Officers’ Association, and the Civilian Mili- 
tary Education Fund. The British Embassy, the legations of Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the Union of South Africa, and the British Infor- 
mation Service gave extensive help in the preparation of the appen- 
dices on foreign experience. In addition, communications were ad- 
dressed to the American Association of Science, the Brookings Insti- 
tution, the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace, and the 
National Planning Association requesting any information or studies 
bearing on the work of the Commission. | 

The Commission obtained much useful information and many valu- 
able ideas from the large number of persons who, either at the request 
of the Commission or because of their interest in the Commission’s 
work, submitted their written views. Every communication of this 
character, which contained new facts, represented original thinking, 
or expressed the views of an important group, and whether it was 
addressed to the Commission or to an individual member, was re- 
produced for the benefit of all members. Some of the larger organiza- 
tions which submitted their opinions in this manner are listed in 
exhibit 6. 

All members also had available to them the printed reports of the 
public hearings of the Committee on Military Affairs of the United 
States House of Representatives during the fall of 1945 and the spring 
of 1946 on H. R. 515 which was introduced in the first session of the. 
79th Congress, and the hearings of a Select Committee on Post War 
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Military Policy which was created pursuant to H. Res. 465, adopted 
during the same session of Congress. Through a study of these hear- 
ings, it was possible to learn the viewpoint of additional people whose 
appearance before the Commission was not possible. A special effort 
was made by the staff to gather, and to provide each member with the 
most important literature on the subject of universal training and re- 
lated matters, including significant expressions of editorial opinion 
from all parts of the country. 

Four members of the Commission visited Fort Knox to study first 
hand the Army’s UMT Experimental Unit. This study was supple- 
‘mented by the consideration of statistical data and other materials 
relating to this project which were gathered by the Commission’s 
research staff. 

Executive discussion constituted a very important part of the Com- 
mission’s procedures from the outset, and nearly all of its 7 full-day 
sessions during the last month were occupied in this fashion. ‘Those 
portions of the Commission’s task which related directly to universal 
training were analyzed in the manner reflected in appendix 2, and 
other portions of its problem were treated in much the same fashion. 
Toward the conclusion of this period, and as a result of this analysis 
and a re-examination of all the information gathered, the opinion of 
the Commission was crystallized and the work of writing a report was 
begun. Individual members prepared specific sections which were 
then brought together and incorporated in a single document by a 
drafting committee composed of Judge Rosenman and Dr. Compton, 
together with the very great help of Mr. A. H. Raskin who was loaned 
to the Commission for 2 weeks by the New York Times. This draft 
was then studied, revised, annotated, and finally approved by each 
member of the Commission. 


DxHIBit I 
PRESIDENT’S LETTER INVITING MEMBERS TO SERVE ON COMMISSION 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
4 Washington, November 20, 1946. 
Dr. Kart CoMPTON, 
111 Charles River Road, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Compton: After consultation with the Secretaries of War and Navy, 
I have decided to appoint an Advisory Committee on Universal Military Training. 
The Committee is to be composed of recognized authorities in their several fields 
who have the confidence of the American people. Their recommendations would 
go a long way toward dispelling the confusion existing in the public mind on 
this subject. 
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I am requesting the following to serve as members } 
Hon. Joseph EB. Davies, 
Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
Dr. Daniel Poling, 
Father E. A. Walsh, 
Samuel I: Rosenman, 
Dr. Karl Compton, 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, 
Mr. C. EH. Wilson, 
Mr. Truman K, Gibson, Jr. 
It is hoped that the Committee may have a report ready soon-after the Hightieth _ 
Congress convenes in January. ; 
The meetings of the Committee might conveniently be held at the White House 
and any expense incurred would be met out of the President’s emergency fund. 
Sincerely, , 
(S.) Harry S. TRUMAN. 


Bxureit 2 ~ 


List or Persons APPEARING BEFORE THE COMMISSION OR A DIVISION OF THE 
CoM MISSION * 


Ackiss, Capt. Ernest L.—Assistant Director of Chaplains, Navy Department. 

Adams, Maj. Gen. Donald B.—President, Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States. 

Adams, James S.—President, Standard Brands, Ine. 

Appel, Dr. John—Psychiatrist, the Institute, Pennsylvania Hospital; in World 
War II, Chief, Mental Hygiene Branch, Neuropsychiatrie Consultants Division, 
Medical Department, War Department. y, 

Arnold, Bishop William R.—Military Ordinariate; formerly Chief of Chaplains, 
War Department. 

Atherton, Warren H.—Chairman, National Security Committee, American Le- 
gion; Past National Commander, American Legion. 

Bacher, Dr. Robert F.—Physicist; member of Atomic Energy Commission. 

Baldwin, Hanson—Military editor for the New York Times. 

Barber, Carter—Young Progressive Citizens of America. 

Barlow, Mrs. Ernesta—Vice President, Women’s Division, Citizens Committee for 
Military Training of Young Men, Ine. 

Baruch, Hon. Bernard M. 

Becker, Mrs. William A.—Chairman, National Defense Committee, Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

sender, Dr. Harold—Dean, Goshen College; Mennonite Central Committee; 
National Service Board for Religious Objectors. 

Berg, Floyd—National Service Board for Religious Objectors. 

Bleyer, Lt. Col. Julian M.—Legislative and Liaison Division, War Department 
Special Staff. 

Bolte, Charles G.—National Chairman, American Veterans Committee, 

Bowman, Dr. Paul H.—Chairman, Brethren Service Comittee, 


* Descriptive material following most individuals’ names is for purposes of identification, 


and does not necessarily imply that an individual spoke on behalf of, or even as a member 
of, any organization listed. 
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Breckinridge, Lt. Col. William M.—Chief, Utilization ~-Section, Installations 
Branch, Service Group, Service, Supply, and: Procurement. Division, War 
_ Department General Staff. 

Bres, Maj. Gen. Edward S.—Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, War 

Department Special Staff. 

Brown, Jacqueline—National president, Future Home Makers of America; stu- 
dent, Westminster (Md.) High School. 

_ Brown, S. Perry—General chairman, national defense committees, American 
Legion. 

Bryant, James—New Farmers of America; high school student from North 
Carolina. 

Bull, Maj. Gen. Harold R.—Chairman, War Department Board on Civil Defense. 

Bush, Dr. Vannevar—President, Carnegie Institution of Washington, D. C.; 
Director, Office of Scientific Research and Development. 

Byrnes, Hon. James F.—Secretary of State (at the time he appeared). 

Campbell, Milt D.—Director, division of national defense, the American Legion. 

Carey, James B.—Secretary-Treasurer, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Carr, Dr. William G.—Associate secretary, National Education Association of 
the United States . 

Carroll, Patrick—National service officer, Disabled American Veterans. 

Carroll, Philip A.—Director, Citizens Committee for Military Training of Young 
Men, Ine. ; executive officer of the Chief of Training, Army Air Forces, ed 
World War I 

Cashen, Tomas ©.—Chairman, Railway Labor Executives Association; inter- 
national president, Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

Cavanaugh, Rev. John J.—President, University of Notre Dame. 

Cavert, Dr. Samuel M.—General secretary, The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America; Chaplain, United States Army, World War I. 

Chamberlin, Maj. Gen. S. J— Director of Intelligence, War Department General 
Staff. 

Clarke, Brig. Gen. Bruce C.—Asst. Chief, Plans and Training Division, Army 
Ground Forces. 

Clarke, Col. Ernest M.—Chief, Program Development Section, Programs Branch, 
Service, Supply, and Procurement Division, War Department General Staff. 

_ Clothier, Dr. Robert C.—President, Rutgers University. 

Collins, Lt. Gen. J. Lawton—Chief of Information, Office of Chief of Staff, War 
Department. 

Conant, Dr. James B.—President, Harvard University. 

Cooke, Jay—President, Citizens Committee for Military Training of Young Men, 
Inc. ; Regimental Commander, Pennsylvania National Guard. 

Goutts. Alan—Citizens’ Committee for Military Training of Young Men, Ine.3 : 
director of student activities in and teacher of speech, New York University. 

Crandall, Lt. Col. T. O.—Army Air Forces. 

Darden, Capt. T. F.—Assistant Chief, Naval Personnel (Plans) Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Navy Department. 

Day, Dr. Edmund H.—President, Cornell University. 

Dedmon, Jesse—Secretary for Veterans Affairs, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

Denfeld, Adm. L. E.—Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Personnel) (at the time 
he appeared). 

Dickinson, Mrs. LaFell—President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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Dollard, Charles—Executive Associate, Carnegie Corporation of New York; 
formerly a member of Information and Education Division, Army Service 

' Forces. 

Donovan, William J.—Coordinator of Information and Director, mits of 
Strategic Services, World War IT. 

Dulles, Hon. John Foster. 

Dunlay, Maj. Phillip—Intelligence Division, War Department General Staff. 

Haker, Lt. Gen. Ira—Deputy Chief of Air Staff, United States Army. 

Edwards, Brig. Gen. Heber L.—Adjutant General, North Dakota; National Guard 
Association of the United States; director, North Dakota Selective Service 
System, World War II. 

Hisenhower, Gen. D. D.—Chief of Staff, United States Army. 

Bliot, Maj. George Fielding—military analyst. 

Eliot, Dr. Martha—Associate chief, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency. 

Ennis, Col. Riley F.—Intelligence Division, War Department General Staff. 

Evans, Brig. Gen. EH. A.—Executive director, “Reserye Officers Association of the 
United States. 

Evans, Harold—American Friends Service Committee. 

Fechteler, Vice Adm. W. A.—Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Pareoiien: 

Fenton, Frank P.—Director of organization, American Federation of Labor.” 

FitzGerald, Desmond—Citizen’s Committee for Military Training of Young Men, 
Ine. 

Forrestal, Hon. James—Secretary of the Navy. 

Gaeddert, Rev. Albert—National Service Board for Religious Objectors. 

Gildersleeve, Virginia—Formerly dean, Barnard College. 

Goen, Lt. Col. Dixon—Training officer, Operations and Training Section, Division 
of Plans and Policies, United States Marine Corps. . 

Goering, Paul—National Service Board for Religious Objectors. 

Goss, Albert S.—Master, The National Grange. 

Grahl, Brig. Gen. Charles H.—Adjutant General, Iowa, National Guard Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 

Grigsby, Rall—Assistant to the Commissioner, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. 

Hall, Lt. Gen. Charles P.—Director, Organization and Training, War Depart- 
ment General Staff. 

Hall, Edward F.—Citizens Committee for Military Training of young Men, Inc. 

Harriman, Hon. W. Averell—Secretary of Commerce; formerly Ambassador 
to Great Britain and to Russia and Lend-Lease Coordinator between United 
States and Great Britain. 

Harrington, Rev. Donald—National chairman, Workers Defense League. 

Hastie, Gov. William H.—Governor, The Virgin Islands; formerly dean, 
Howard University School of Law, and civilian aide to the Secretary of War. 

Heller, Dr. J. R.—Chief, Venereal Disease Division, Public Health Service, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

Henderson, Dr. 0. V.—Intelligence Division, War Department General Staff. 

Hershey, Maj. Gen. Lewis B.—Director, Office of Selective Service Records; Di- 
rector of the Selective Service System, World War ITI. 

Holdridge, Brig. Gen. H. C.—Lecturer, United States Army, retired. 


Huntley, Lt. Col. T. N.—tLegislative and Liaison Division, War Department 
Special Staff. 


2Mr. Fenton appeared when illness prevented the attendance of Mr. William Green, 
President, American Federation of Labor, who later submitted a separate written statement. 
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Huston, Ora—Executive Secretary, National Service Board for Conscientious 
Objectors. 


Jacobus, Gilbert—Intelligence Division, War Department General Staff. 

Johnsen, Comdr. W. H.—-Officer-in-charge, Educational Services Section, Stand- 
ards and Curriculum Division, Training, Navy Department. 

Kammerer, Mrs. Olivia—Women’s Division, Citizens Committee for Military 
Training of Young Men, Inc.; assistant club director, American Red Cross. 

Kennan, George F.—Deputy for Foreign Affairs, National War College. 

Kenney, Hon. W. John—Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Kirk, Maj. Gen. Norman T.—Surgeon General, War Department. 

Kirkegaard, Rev. C. 8.—Member, national security committee, American Legion. 

Ladd, D. Milton—Asistant Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Lanham, Brig. Gen. C. T.—Chief, Troop Information and Education Division, 
War Department Special Staff. 

Larson, Melba—4—H Club representative; high school student from Minnesota. 

Larson, Neota—Asgssistant to the Chief, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 


Administration. 
Lawrence, Paul. S.—Adjutant general, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 


States. 

Lawton, Frederick J.—Assistant Director, United States Bureau of the Budget. 

Leahey, Capt. G. A., Jr.—Director of Welfare, Navy Department. 

Lenroot, Katherine F.—Chief, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency. 

Lewis, Col. James M.—Chief, Classification and Personnel Actions Branch, Per- 
sonnel and Administration Division, War Department General Staff. 

Lindeberg, Mrs. H. T.—Women’s National Council, Citizens Committee for Mili- 
tary Training of Young Men, Ine. 

Liston, Col. David E.—Chief, Army Information Branch, Troop Information and 
Education Division, War Department Special Staff. 

Lundeberg, Col. Karl R.—Office of the Surgeon General, War Department. 

Lyon, A. E.—HExecutive secretary, Railway Labor Executives Association. 

Marino, Sam—President, Local No. 1, Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union 
(CIO) ; member, Workers’ Defense League. 

Marshall, Hon. George C.—Secretary of State. 

McCawley, Col. John C.—Organization and Training Division, War Depar tment 
General Staff. 

McCraskey, Col. F. L.—Army Ground Forces. 

MeDowell, Dr. Robert H.—Intelligence Division, War Department General Staff. 

MecGiveran, Stanley J.—Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

McLain, Lt. Gen. Raymond S.—Legislative and Liaison Division, War Depart- 
ment Special Staff. ! 

McLaurin, B. F.—Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters (A. F. of L.) 

Miller, Maj. Gen. Luther D.—Chief of Chaplains, United States Army. 

Miller, Hon. Watson B.—Administrator, Federal Security Agency; formerly 
Administrator, Social Security Administration. 

Miltonberger, Maj. Gen. Butler B.—Chief, National Guard Bureau, War Depart- 
ment Special Staff. 

Moran, Maj. Leon—Personnel and Idnaihistration Division, War Department 
General Staff. 

Mortimore, Paul DeForest—Past national chaplain, the American Legion. 

Munson, Col. Frederick P.—Intelligence Division, War Department General 
Staff. 
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Nickelson, Capt. W. R.—Assistant oflicer in charge, Personnel Planning Section, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department. 

Norstad, Maj. Gen. Lauris—Director, Plans and Operations, War Department 
General Staff. 

Odoroff, Maurice—Chief, Research Section, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency. 

Oliver, John P.—Legislative officer, Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States. 

O’Neal, Edward A.—President, American Farm Bureau Federation, — 

Oppenheimer, Herbert—Codirector, Young Progressive Citizens of America. 

Osborn, Frederick—Formerly Brigadier General in charge of Information and 
Education Division, Army Service Forces; Chairman of President’s Advisory 
Committee on Selective Service and of Joint Army and Navy Committee on 
Welfare and Recreation. 

Palmer, Jean Tilford—Former director of the Women’s Reserve, United States 
Naval Reserve. 

Palmer, Brigadier General John McA.—United States Army, retired, consultant 
on military history, Library of Congress; consultant to War Department, 
World War II; Assistant Chief of Staff, A. E. F., World War I. 

Pardy, Col. George W.—Chief, special training branch, Training Division, Assist- 
ant Chief of Air Staff 3, War Department. 

Parran, Dr. Thomas—The Surgeon General, Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency. 

Patterson, Hon. Robert P.—Secretary of War. 

Patton, James G.—President, National Farmers Union. 

Pearl, Mrs. Norton H.—President, National Auxiliary, the American Legion. 

Perrott, Dr. George—Chief, Division of Public Health Methods, Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency. 

Pickett, Dr. Clarence H.—Executive secretary, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

Poullada, Maj. Leon B—Special Services Division, War Department Special 
Staff. 

Prudell, Maj. Harold O.—Office of the Chief of Chaplains, War Department, 

Raines, Capt. George N.—Psychiatrist, Navy Department. 

Rasmussen, Phipps—Member, National Security Committee, American Legion. 

Reckord, Maj. Gen. Milton A.—Adjutant General, Maryland, National Guard 
Association of the United States. 

Rosenfield, Harry—Assistant to the Administrator of Federal Security Agency. 

Row, W. Harold—Assistant secretary, Brethren Service Committee, Chureh of 
the Brethren. 

Royall, Hon. Kenneth C.—Under Secretary of War. 

Russell, Dr. J. D.—Director, Division of Higher Education, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. 

Rustad, Rev. Arthur L.—National Chaplain, the American Legion. 


Salisbury, Lt. Col. L. R.—Personnel and Administration Division, War Depart- 
ment General Staff. 


Schwellenbach, Hon. L. B.—Seeretary of Labor. 

Sewell, Col. Walter E.—Chief, Army Education Branch, Troop Information and 
Hducation Division, War Department Special Staff, 

Sherman, Vice Adm. Forrest P.—-Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Operations). 


Shober, Philip—National Student Secretary, Future Farmers of America 3 stu- 
dent, McCutchenville, Ohio, high school. 
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Shortley, Michael—Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security 
Agency. 

Sibley, Mrs. Harper—President, The United Council! of Church Women. 

Smart, Elizabeth—Executive Secretary, Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

~$mith, Rt. Rev. Monsignor Edward J.—Past National Chaplain, the American 

Legion. 

Smith, Ray—Transportation specialist, Office of Reports and Hstimates, Central 

Intelligence. 

Snyder, Dean—Secretary, Administrator’s Committee on Universal Training, 
Federal Security Agency. 

Spear, Dr. Kenneth B.—Scout executive, National Capitol Area Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Sproul, Dr. J. H—National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

Stanton, Bernard—4—H Club representative; student at Cornell University. 

Starr, Louis E.—Commander in chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

Stoddard, Dr. Alexander J.—Superintendent of public schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stoddard, Dr. George D.—-President, University of Illinois. 

Stone, Mrs. Harold A.—Vice president, League of Women Voters. 

Swomley, Dr. john M., Jr.—Acting director, National Council Against Conscrip- 
tion. 

Tamm, H. A.—Assistant to the director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Depart- 
‘ment of Justice. 

Taylor, Col. John T.—WNational legislative director and counsel, American Legion. 

Thacher, A. C—Chairman of the board, Citizens Committee for Military Training 
of Young Men, Inc. 

Thomas, Dr. Evan W.—Chairman, War Resisters’ League. 

‘Thomas, Norman.—Chairman, Postwar World Council. 

Thomas, Rear Adm. W. N.—Chief of Chaplains, Navy Department. 

Thompson, Col. J. F.—-Chief, civilian school section, Organization and Training 
Division, War Department General Staff. 

Thompson, Worthington—Hxecutive secretary, Citizens Committee for Military 
Training of Young Men, Inc. 

Tresidder, Dr. Donaid B.—President, Stanford University, 
Trudeau, Brig. Gen. Arthur G.—Chief, Manpower Control Group, Office of 
Director of Personnel and Administration, War Department General Staff. 
Tucker, Capt. W. B.—Assistant to Assistant Chief of Naval Personnel (Naval 
. Reserve), Navy Department. 

van Kirk, Dr. Walter W.—Secretary, Department of International Justice Sete 
Goodwill, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

Van Leer, Dr. Biake R.—President, Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Vandenberg, Lt. Gen. Hoyt 8.—Deputy Chief of Air Staff, War Department; 
formerly Director, Central Intelligence. 

Voegtly, Lt. Col. John H.—Office of the Surgeon General, War Department. 

Volpe, Joseph, Jr—Deputy General Counsel, Atomic Energy Commission. 

Wallace, Hon. Henry A.—Editor, New Republic. 

Walsh, Maj. Gen. Hillard A.—President, National Guard Association of the 
United States, 

Waterman, Lt. Col. Bernard S. —chiet, Organization Section, Planning Branch, 
Service, Supply, and Procurement Division, War Department General Staff. 

Watts, Rowland—Associate Secretary, Workers Defense League. 
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Weaver, George L. P.—Director, Committee to Abolish Discrimination, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Assistant to the International President, 
United Transport Service Employees (CIO). 

Webb, Hon. James H.—Director, United States Bureau of the Budget. 

Weil, Frank—President, National Jewish Welfare Board; vice president and 
member of Board of Directors and of Executive Committee, U. 8, O. 

Weinerman, Dr. Richard—Division of Public Health Methods, Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency. 

Welch, Herbert—Vice chairman, Young Progressive Citizens of America ; student 
American University (Springfield, Mass.). 

Wells, Col. Jesse B.—Chief, UMT Section, Organization and Training Division, 
War Department General Staff. 

“Whitney, Mrs. Richard—Women’s Division, Citizens Committee for Military 
Training of Young Men, Ince. 

Will, Capt. J. M.—Director of Training, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department, 

Willeutts, Rear Adm. M. D.—Assistant Chief for Professional and Personnel 
Operations, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department. 

Willner, Don S.—National Chairman, Students for Democratic Action; student, 
Harvard University. 

Wilson, Raymond §8.—American Friends Service Committee. 

Woolpert, Elton—Division of Public Health Methods, Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency. 

Wynder, Elizabeth—New Home Makers of America; student, Laurel, Del., High 
School. 

Zigler, Dr. M. R.—Executive Secretary, Brethren Service Committee, Church of 
the Brethren, 

Zook, Dr. George F.—President, American Council on Education. 


EXHIBIT 3 


TypIcAL LETTER oF INVITATION TO PERSONS APPEARING BEFORE THE COMMISSION 


[Enclosures are omitted] 


DEAR : This will confirm our telephone conversation of this afternoon in 
which you very kindly agreed to meet with the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Universal Training at 10 o’clock on the morning of Friday, April 18, in the 
conference room in the Hast Wing of the White House. 

I am sure you are generally familiar with the membership and purposes of 
this Commission, but I think you may be interested in reading the enclosed 
copies of (1) the President’s original announcement of the formation of the 
Commission, (2) the President’s informal remarks to the members at their 
first meeting, and (8) Dr. Compton’s statement to the press following the initial 
session. I am also enclosing a copy of a letter sent by Dr. Karl Compton, the 
chairman, to Senator Johnson of Colorado since I believe this letter, together 
with Compton’s letter to the President which is attached thereto, represents in 
general the approach of the Commission members to this subject. 

As the Commission views its task at the close of its first 8 months of existence, 
it appears to be faced with three major questions. In the first place, it must 
reach a decision as to whether the adoption of a universal training program 
is necessary or desirable from the standpoint of our national Security. This, of 
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course, is the underlying basic issue. This issue must be considered from at 
least three different standpoints. First, are world conditions such that now 
or in the forseeable future the security of the United States may be in danger? 
This calls for the best possible Intelligence information and for an appraisal of 
the significance of various past: and present events. It requires consideration 
of the prospects of world peace through the United Nations and of the factors 
which are likely to increase and further those prospects. Second, does the path 
to security in this country and to peace in general depend in whole or in part 
upon the maintenance by this country of a certain military posture? To put 
it another way, will a United States which is strong from a military standpoint 
ultimately further or hinder the cause of world peace, the development of the 
United Nations, a program of world disarmament, and, hence its own security? 
Third, assuming that our own security, the success of the United Nations, and 
world peace do depend upon the maintenance by the United States of a certain 
military posture, should a program of universal training be an important 
element in our military preparedness? The answer to this question in turn 
depends upon a number of others. In the first place, one must give considera- 
tion to the possible forms which any future war might take, giving proper weight 
to the impact of scientific developments on the character of warfare. One must ~ 
then determine what factors would contribute to our ability to win such a war 
and to win it at the least cost. These factors might include, among others, a 
strong united country, research and development, a strong mobile striking force 
equipped with the most modern weapons, advance plans for industrial mobiliza- 
tion, adequate reserves of raw materials, a strong and healthy population, and 
advance preparations for home defense. Once listed, these factors must be con- 
sidered in terms of priorities since we cannot always be sure that what might be 
ideal for security purposes is practical in view of political considerations and 
in view of the costs. Our question is really whether a universal training 
program, designed primarily to provide a trained reserve of manpower for 
the Armed Forces, should be one of the elements of our military strength, and 
if so what priority such a program should take in relation to some of the other 
items [ have mentioned. 

In connection with the foregoing major questions and subquestions, we have 
heard from many inside and outside of our Government who are experts in the 
fields of foreign relations, military strategy, and intelligence. We have heard, 
for example, from former Secretary Byrnes, General Eisenhower, General 
Norstad, Admiral Sherman, and General Chamberlin. We have also talked with 
some of our leading scientists like Dr. Vannevar Bush and Dr. Bacher. 

In the event the Commission should answer the foregoing basic question about 
the need for a program in the aflirmative, it must then consider what type of 
training program is best adapted to achieve this national security objective. This 
involves literally hundreds of subsidiary issues, with many of which you are 
certainly familiar. What safeguards must be provided to protect the teen-agers 
who go to these camps from undesirable influences? What type of training 
should be given? Who should be the instructors? Should they be officers or 
civilians? Should ultimate control of the program be placed in the Army, in a 
Civilian board, in a joint military-civilian board, or in the military with an 
advisory civilian board? How could such a program be best tied in with the 
academic year of our schools and universities? What impact will such a train- 
ing program have on the labor market? How will different types of training 
influence the health, character, moral behavior, education, and attitudes of those 
who are subject to any plan? 
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One must also consider the scope and immediate emphasis of any such program. 
Should it be truly universal in the sense that those who cannot make the 
grade for physical or mental reasons in the Armed Forces will be required to 
take training of some other character which would be helpful in home defense 
or in industrial mobilization? Should it in some form or other apply to women 
as well as to mén? Should its emphasis be primarily on the training of an 


Armed Forces reserve, or should equal attention be given to training in the skills © 


which might be required in industry on some future M-day? 

In the event that the first question is answered in the negative, then the 
Commission must consider the problem which was stressed in the President’s 
informal remarks to the Commission concerning what type of Federal program, 
if any, should be instituted to improve the physical, moral, educational, and 
mental well-being of American youth, to develop the character of young men 
and women, and to teach them citizenship. The Commission might conceivably 
recommend a universal training program adapted solely to such end, or it might 
conclude that such matters are best left to our traditional institutions but 
with Federal financial assistance. These same questions are also involved in 
considering the type of training program which should be adopted if the Com- 
mission concludes that a military training program is required. 

The foregoing three major questions are, of course, obviously interrelated 
with one another, but I have set them forth separately since I believe that the 
problem is so complex that logical thinking is impossible without some such 
break-down. Moreover, there are other arguments and issues which must be 
weighed in the balance. What would be the cost of the various types of suggested 
undertakings, and could the expenditures involved be better employed for other 
purposes? What alternatives are possible from a national security standpoint if 


the Commissien concludes that the United States must have reasonable military 


strength? 

The Commission views its mission as a very broad one. It recognizes that it 
can only consider the problem of universal training as part and parcel of the 
much larger problem of national defense or national security. Moreover, it is 
required under the President’s directive to consider not only military training, 
but also training for all the other purposes which I have mentioned earlier in 
this letter. 

Feeling that it is often easier to develop one’s thinking in relation to some- 
thing concrete, I am taking the liberty of enclosing summaries of two of the 
military training programs which have been given most prominence in the press— 
those of the Army and of the American Legion. I want to emphasize that the 
Commission is not sponsoring either of these two plans, nor does it necessarily 
subscribe to any of the arguments or points contained in the literature pertaining 
to them. I am enclosing the particular documents simply because they are 
available and do give some picture of plans that have been strongly urged by two 
important groups. Our own thinking is by no means restricted to the confines of 
these documents. . 

I also wish to emphasize most forcefully that the Commission has come to no 
conclusions with respect to all or any of the questions that I have listed above. 
The Commission is still in the stage of taking evidence, and I have included 
these questions simply to assist you in preparing for your appearance. 

Perhaps I should also tell you something about the procedures of the Com- 
mission. Its meetings are entirely closed to the public and to the press, and 
are generally very informal in character. We also follow the practice of mak- 
ing no press statement following a Commission Session, except to announce the 
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names of those persons who have appeared. It is our customary practice to ask 
- those who appear to make a short statement, either formal or informal, and then 
to resolve the meeting into a round-table discussion. We do keep a record of our 
discussions, but this record is solely for the purpose of making the witnesses’ 
testimony available to the members of our group. who cannot be present and in 
order to refresh the recollection of all members when the time comes to make 
~ a decision. 

Sincerely yours, 


Enclosures: 

1. Press release dated December 19, 1946. 

2. Press release dated December 20, 1946 (informal remarks of the president). 

3. Press release dated December 20, 1946 (statement by Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
chairman). 

4. Correspondence between President Truman, Chairman Compton, and Sen- 
ator Johnson, of Colorado. 

5. Universal Military Training (a pamphlet prepared by the War Depart- 
ment). 

6. Outline of War Department Plan for Universal Military Training, Mimeo- 
graph, dated February 7, 1947. 

7. The American Legion Plan of Universal Training. 


EXHIBIT 4 
PARTIAL LIST or MATERIALS SUPPLIED TO THE COMMISSION BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


General Considerations Related to a Program for National Security. 

Health Aspects of a Program for National Security (prepared by U. 8S. Public 
Health Service and Children’s Bureau). 

Educational Aspects of a Program for National Security (prepared by Office 
of Education). 

Rehabilitation Aspects of a Program for National Security (prepared by 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation). 

Recommendations for Community Recreation Services in Connection with a 
Universal Military Training Program. 

An Alternative Proposal to the Army’s Plan for Universal Military Training 
(personal views of Dr. John Dale Russell, Director of the Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education). 

Implications of Universal Military Training in Relation to Negroes (report 
prepared by Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Specialist for Higher Education of Negroes 
and Adviser on Related Problems, Office of Education). 

Suggested Plan of Financing and Administering a Universal Training Program 
(chart). 

Proposed Universal Military Training Program (chart). 

Digest of Views and Proposals Contained in Report of the Federal Security 
Agency to the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Items to be Considered in Forecasting the Effect of UMT on College Enroll- 
ments (prepared by Dr. John Dale Russell). ; 
Men’s Colleges (prepared by Dr. John Dale Russell). 
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Predictions of Enrollment Trends (prepared by Dr. John Dale Russell). 

Estimates of College Enrollment (prepared by Dr. John Dale Russell). 

Vocational Education in a Plan for National Military Service (prepared by 
Mr. James Coxen, Division of Vocational Education). 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
Average Annual Cost Over an Hight-Year Period of Developing a Program of 
Health and Medical Services for Children and Youth Under 18 (Table). 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Estimated Number of Physicians by 1960 at Current Rates of Production 
(Table). 

Estimated Deficit in Supply of Physicians by 1960 According to Known Popu- 
lation and Program Requirements (Table). 

Estimated 1960 Physician Requirements According to Dale Standards of 
the Twelve Best Supplied States (Table). 

Estimated Number of Physicians by 1960 Under Various Assumptions (Table). 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 


Compensation Benefits Under a Universal Training Program. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 


Workers With Wage Credits Under the Federal Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance Program, 1940, 1948 and 1944. 


Office of the Actuary 


Effect of Immigration on Population Projections. 

Hstimates of Manpower at Military Ages. 

Selective Service Rejection Rates in Recent Years. 

Males Aged 18 as Percent of Population Aged 20-64 and as Percent of Total 
Population, for Census Regions and for States, 1940 Census. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


A Comparison of Educaticnal Status of Enlisted Men in World Wars I and II. 

Study of Aptitude Tests and Placement Procedures. 

Study of Venereal Disease Problem in the Army. A 

Summary of Civilian Defense Operations in This Country During World War 
Il Which the War Department in Fact Undertook To Perform. 

The War Department’s Internal Security Program. 

Number of Persons Who Would Be Eligible for Universal Training recites 
Under the Army’s Plan. 

Analysis of Fitness for Military Service.of 18-Year-Old Men During 1944, and 
Recapitulation of Analysis of Effect of Accepting 18-Year-Old Men With Certain 
Remediable Defects. 

Causes of Rejection Among 18-Year-Old Selective Service Registrants, 

ixtracts From Medical Regulations Pertaining to Physical Standards, 

Functions and Powers of Selective Service Boards. 

Provisions To Safeguard or Benefit the Individual Trainee. 

Forecast of Senior ROTC Enrollment by Six-Month Phases. 

Number of Units and Enrollment Recommended for Postwar ROTC, BARD on 


Estimate of Annual Production of ROTC Graduates Needed for Postwar Military 
Establishment. 
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Estimated Annual Recurring Cost of Universal Military Training. 

Current War Department Thinking on National Guard and Organized Reserve 
Corps. 

Operation of Inspector General’s Department. 

Utilization of the Negro in the National Guard. 

Estimated Expenditures for National Defense in Selected Foreign Countries, 
1945, 1946, 1947, and 1948. 


NAvy DEPARTMENT 


Venereal Diseases, U. 8S. Navy and Marine Corps (charts). 

Summary of Discharges and Reviews During World War II. 

Analysis of Crimes Committed by Navy Personnel. 

Enrollment in the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy or a State Maritime 
Academy. 

Navy Cost Estimates for Universal Training. 

Estimated Cost of a Universal Military Training Program for U. S. Marine 
Corps. 


OFFICE OF SELECTIVE SERVICE RECORDS 


Digest of Materials Relating to Universal Military Service. 

Estimated Principal Causes of Rejection Among 18-Year Olds for Genera] 
and Limited Military Service Under World War II Standards as Related to 
Universal Training. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Courses in Which Veterans Were Enrolled Under Public Law 346, August 31, 1946. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of the Census 


Projections of Educational Attainment of Persons 25 Years Oid and Over, by 
Age and Sex, for the United States, 1950 and 1960. (Projection of “Years of 
School Completed for Persons 25 Years Old and Over, By Age and Sex, 1940, ” in 
Sixteenth Census Reports, Population, Vol. IV, Part 1.) 

School Enrollment of the Civilian Population, 16 to 24 Years Old, by Type of 
School, Age, Sex, and Veterans’ Status for the United States, Urban and Rural, 
October 1946. (More detailed break-down of estimates in “School Enrollment of 
the Civilian Population: October, 1946,” Bureau of the Census, Feb. 14, 1947, 
Series P-S, No. 18.) 

Hstimates, census data, and forecasts of urban population in the United States, 
1790-2000. 

Estimates, under medium, high, and low assumptions, of number of families 
with children under age 19 and under age 20, and number of children in such 
families, for the United States, 1940, 1945, 1950, and 1956. 

Percentage distribution of units of one person and two or more related persons 
by total money income level, by Size of unit, for the United States, 1945. 

Percentage distribution of units of one person and of two or more related persons 
by total money income level, by sex of head, for the United States, 1945. 

Percentage distribution of units having a male head, married, wife present, by 
total money income level, by age, for the United States, 1945. 

Percentage distribution of units of two or more related persons, by total money 
income level, by number of children under 18 years of age, for the United States, 
1945. 

Notes on Population Policy and National Security. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Estimated Number of Full-Time and Part-Time Workers 14 through 19 Years 
of Age, April 1944. ey: 

Information on School and Work Status of Young People in Louisville, Feb- 
ruary—March 1947. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Rural and Farm Populations and Agricultural Employment. . 

How a Universal Training Program Would Affect Recruitment of Agricultural 
Labor. 

Possible Flexibilities in a Universal Training Program to Suit the Needs of 
Agricultural Labor. 

Needs of Persons in Rural Areas Which Affect the National Security and Pro- 
grams Which Would Overcome Such Needs. 

The Manpower and Employment Setting in Agriculture. 


BuREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Amount and Percentage Distribution of War and Navy Department Expendi- 
tures for National Defense, Fiscal Years 1910-48. 

Estimates of Budget Expenditures by Type of Commitment, Fiscal Year 1948 
(chart). 


OFFICE OF TEMPORARY CONTROLS 
Information Regarding Various Aspects of Industrial Mobilization. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Legislative Reference Service 


Universal Military Training (by S. Arthur Devan). 

Universal Military Training: A Selected and Annotated List of References 
(compiled by Janice B. Harrington). 

Study of The Veterans Education Program in Five North Carolina Colleges 
(by S. Arthur Devan). . 

Experience of Other Nations (Part V, Supplement to Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Senate Document 216, T7th Congress). 

The Atomic Bomb and The Armed Services: A Symposium. 

Composition and Organization of the Militia and the National Guard: iat 
of State Laws and Constitutional Provisions. 


Exutinit 5 
STAFF STUDIES AND Reports Nor INcLUDED IN APPENDICES 


Summary of Important Pending and Recently Enacted Legislation on Education, 
Health, Research, and Related Matters, 


Extracts Relating to National Defense from the Budget of the United States 


Government for the Fiscal Year 1948 as Submitted by the President to the 
Congress. January 1947. 


Kixpenditures for Public and Private Education as Compared with National In- 
come, Continental United States, 1980 to 1944. 
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Summary of Personnel Requirements of Postwar Military Hstablishment, Regu-- 
lar Establishment, Civilian Reserve Components, and Civilian Personnel. 

Preliminary Estimates of Cost of a Universal Training Program, 

Over-all Summary of Various Expenditures and Their Relation to National 
Income. 

Hstimates of Annual Current Expenditures for Adequate Public Education. 

HWstimates of Necessary Capital Outlays for Public Education. 

Expenditures for Public Education per Pupil and per Capita; Expenditures for © 
Public and Private Education per Adult. 

Comparison of Hducation Expenditures in Urban and Rural Schools. 

Number of Protective and Security Employees in the United States, 1940. 

Detailed Summary of Bills Introduced in Congress on Universal Military Train- 
ing, 1915-47. 

Negro Public Hlementary and Secondary Schools Compared with Schools for 
Negroes and Whites. 

Summary of the Universal Military Training Experimental Unit at Fort Knox, 
Ky. 


EXHIBIT 6 


PARTIAL LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS THAT PRESENTED WRITTEN STATEMENTS TO THE 
COMMISSION 


American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

American Turners. 

American Youth for Democracy. 

Association of Jewish Chaplains. 

Association of Northern Baptist Educational Institutions. 

Blue Star Mothers of America. 

Board of Education, the Methodist Church. 

Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of the United States. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

City Councils of Churches and Ministerial Associations. 
Commission on World Peace of the Methodist Church. 
Congregational Christian Churches, General Council. 

Council of Methodist Bishops. . 

Disciples of Christ, International Convention. 

Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association. 
Hvangelical and Reformed Church, General Synod. 

National Association of Schools and Colleges of the Methodist Church. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

National Conference of the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 
National.Council for the Prevention of War. 

Northern Baptist Convention. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
Rabbinical Assembly of America. 

Retired Methodist Minister Association. 

State Council of Churches. 

United Presbyterian Church, General Assembly. 

Woman’s Division of Christian Service, the Methodist Church. 
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Appendix 2 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS AS TO ADVISABILITY AND FORM OF 
A UNIVERSAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


| peat are set forth below, arranged in outline form, some of the 
possible questions which must be answered in the course of arriv- 
ing at conclusions with respect to formulating a program of universal 
training. 


I. SHOULD SOME FORM OF UNIVERSAL TRAINING FOR PURPOSES 
OF NATIONAL SECURITY BE ADOPTED? 


In order to answer this basic issue, we must successively consider a 
large number of questions and subquestions in the following task: 
First, to determine in what ways, if any, and at what times, the security 
of the United States may be endangered—since any realistic policy 
of national security must be framed in the light of actual risks; second, 
to decide, in the light of any such dangers to our security, the extent 
to which, if any, military strength should be a part of our national 
security program; third, to discover the degree to which, if any, 
in the light of the-probable character of any future war, a program 
of universal training, as it probably would operate in practice, 
might supply any of the elements which are necessary to provide the 
kind of military strength required, and, if so, whether it is the best 
way of providing them; fourth, to determine the extent to which, if 
any, probable nonmilitary advantages or disadvantages of such a pro- 
gram add to, or detract from, the desirability or undesirability of its 
adoption for purely military reasons; fifth, to decide whether there is 
a likelihood that such a program, if once adopted, might shortly there- 
after be abandoned, and to evaluate the possible long-run consequences 
_to our national security of such a chain of events; stawth, to decide, in 
the light of all of the foregoing, whether the adoption of a universal 
training program would or would not be desirable or necessary in 
the interests of national security; seventh, to determine whether the 
enactment of such a program is within the constitutional powers of the 
Federal Government. 
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A. In what ways, if any, may the security of the United States be en- 
dangered now or in the foreseeable future? 


In order to determine the type and size of military establishment 
which the United States requires, one must examine the world situa- 
tion to see what, if any, situations now or in the foreseeable future, 
represent a threat to the security of the United States. The character 
of this threat must be spelled out in some detail. We must decide 
whether any of the following represent dangers, and, if so, when and 
how ? 

(1) An aggressive war by any specific nation against the United 
States ? 

(2) An effort by any specific nation, directly or through her satel- 
lites, by: (1) Military-action, (2) threat of military action, (3) politi- 
cal action, (4) economic action, or (5) a combination thereof to extend 
her territory or sphere of effective influence in such a way that the 
end result, or the means employed, would either (@) improve that na- 
tion’s economic strategic or political position to our disadvantage, or 
(6) threaten the continuance of the United Nations or the mainte- 
nance of world order? 

(3) A “tinder-box” type of war in which the United States might 
be forced to involve itself because it (@) directly threatened American 
interests, or (0) threatened the structure of the United Nations and 
world law? 

(4) Failure of the United Nations to develop into an effective or- 
ganism for world peace? 

(5) Long-range dangers growing out of imbalances in population 
and resources among nations of the world ? 

In’ examining the foregoing possible risks, the following factors 
have been suggested to be of possible importance in considering some 
or all of them: 

(1) Any hostile intentions of any nation. 

(2) The military capabilities of possible enemies of the United 
States—now and projected into the future. 

(3) The military capabilities of the allies and satellites of such 
possible enemies—now and projected into the future. | 

(4) America’s military capabilities—now and projected into the 
future. 

(5) The willingness of the United States to fight under varying 
conditions, and, in fighting, to use the atom bomb and other compar- 
able weapons, and the evidences of her intentions to do So. 


(6) The military capabilities of America’s allies—now and pro- 
jected into the future. 
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(7) Political and economic conditions in various key areas of the 
world. | 

(8) The respective capacity and willingness of the United States 
to provide economic aid to other areas of the world. 

(9) The estimates of other countries, based on their judgment as 
to the foregoing factors, with respect to the advantages or disad- 
vantages of throwing in their lot with the United States or with 
any possible enemy of the United States—of the risks entailed for 
them in various alternative courses of action. 

(10) The extent to which the United Nations provides a real and 
accepted source of strength and protection. 

(11) World population trends. 


B. Assuming the existence of certain dangers to the security of the 
United States, what part, if any, should military strength and 
preparedness play in the measures adopted io meet or forestall 
such dangers? 


This involves many interrelated considerations. 


C. Assuming thaf a certain measure of military sfrength is essential to 

our national securify, is a universal fraining program either 

_ necessary or desirable as one means of providing the kind of 
strength required for that purpose? 


1. Preliminary Analysis of the Problem.—This 1s a highly compli- 
cated problem which can only be solved by obtaining the best possible 
answers to a series of important and difficult subsidiary questions. 
In the first place, we must concretely define the objectives of our mili- 
tary strength. Second, we must decide what kind of military estab- 
lishment and elements of strength are required to achieve these ob- 
jectives in the light of (a) the types of political risks described in 
“A” above, and (b) the probable character of any future war in sev- 
eral successive periods. Z’hird, having determined those elements of 
military strength which are most likely to make possible the attain- 
ment of the objectives of such strength, we must decide in what ways 
and to what extent, if at all, a universal training program might, if 
operated on the best possible basis, provide certain of these elements. 
To do this, we must make certain assumptions as to the character 
and cost of a training program. Fourth, if we should decide that 
certain required elements of our necessary military strength might be 
provided by a universal training program if it were well run, we 
must then consider the following questions: 

a. Under all the circumstances, is it possible and probable that a 
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universal training program would be operated sufficiently well to pro- — 
vide those elements of military strength to a degree that would make 
such a program worth while? 

b. Will the operation of such a program adversely affect the proper 
provision of other required elements of military strength, and, 1f so, 
how, and with what general effect on the national security program 
asa whole? Willit impair, for example, the development of any other 
elements which have an equal or a higher priority ? 

c. Are there other better and different ways to provide the elements 
of strength which a well-run universal training program might 
provide $ 

If we can answer the foregoing series of questions, we will then 
be in a position to state whether a universal training program, as 
it would probably be run, is necessary or desirable in terms of our 
required military strength as a whole. Finally, attention must be 
directed to the possibility that such a program, if once adopted and 
placed in operation, might shortly thereafter be abandoned for any 
of a series of reasons. Subsequently, we will ask whether any non- 
military advantages or disadvantages from such a program either 
offset or support any conclusion which may be reached in this section 
with respect to its military necessity or desirability. 

2. How should we define the objectives of our military strength? 

3. What will be the probable character of a future war? 

a. Who are the possible.adversaries 

6b. At what time is such a war likely to occur? 

c. What is the probable rate of scientific and technical develop- 
ments in this country and elsewhere, and what will be their sig- 
nificance in terms of warfare? 

(1) What is the significance, in terms of warfare, of the increased 
destructive capacity of weapons (particularly atomic energy), and 
what further developments can be expected in the next two decades? 

(2) What is the significance, in terms of warfare, of the methods 
of delivery now available, and what probable mebearies will take 
place in these methods in the next two decades? 

(3) What are the possibilities of successfully intercepting present- 
day missiles, and missiles of the character that may be developed over 
the next two decades, and what significance does this have in terms 
of warfare? 

d. What would be the effect of various types of international arma- 
ment limitations on the character of any future war? 

é. May the pattern of a future war be affected by the failure to use, 


either for humanitarian reasons or because of fear of retaliation, some 
of the most destructive weapons? 
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7. To what extent might political developments in this country and 
abroad affect the character of a future war? ; 

g. Based on the answers to questions @ through /, what is the 
probable character of a future war during the interval before any 
possible enemy has the atomic bomb in quantity? How soon will 
that be? 

h. Based on the answers to questions @ through f, what is the prob- 
able character of a future war after possible enemies have atomic 
bombs in quantity, before interoceanic delivery to targets is prac- 
ticable and in the absence of effective international control of atomic 
energy ? 

z. Based on the answers to questions a through 7, what is the prob- 
able character of a future war after possible enemies have acquired the 
ability to manufacture atomic bombs in quantity, but there is inter- 
national control of atomic energy ? 

j. Based on the answers to questions a through f, what is the prob- 
able character of a future war after possible enemies have atomic 
bombs in quantity, interoceanic delivery thereof to targets is prac- 
ticable, and there is no international control of atomic energy 4 

k. What are the different theories as to the probable character of 
a future war under all the foregoing circumstances? What are the 
points of disagreement among the various schools of thought, and 
what is the significance of each of these points ? 

4. In the light of the probable character of a future war, what are 
the principal elements of military strength required to carry out the 
objectives of our military policy ? 

a. Introductory: 

This is the problem of isolating all the significant characteristics 
of a possible future war as we visualize such a war, and translating 
them, one by one, into specific security requirements. 

b. What are the concrete situations which would have to be faced 
in such a future war, and what concrete things would have to be 
done to meet them ? 

¢. What kinds of forces would be required? When would they be 
required? What would be their missions? How would they need to 
be equipped? Which of them would be civilian, and which of them 
military? What specific types of qualities and skills would be most 
needed by each? Where would they operate? 

d. In the light of the answers to 6 and c, what, in very specific 
terms, are the elements of military strength required to meet any 
reasonable contingency ¢ 


é. What is the present status of the various elements which we 
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think are necessary for our military security, and what steps are now 
being taken or planned to strengthen them 4 ; 

f. What are the priorities as among the various elements considered 
under d@? 

5. To what extent, if any, might a universal training program, 
on the assumption that it would be well run, provide any of those 
elements of military strength which are required for our national 
security ? 

a. Preliminary analysis: 

If, based on, final conclusions as to the probable character of a future 
war (see 3 above), we have determined the elements of military 
strength required for our national security (see 4 above), we must 
then decide the extent to which, if any, a universal training pro- 
gram would provide some of these elements. This decision requires 
two separate and distinct inquiries. We first come to some conclusion 
-as to whether the basic features of a training program are such that 
they are capable, if the program is handled well, of in fact providing 
the advantages claimed for that program. 

This involves a study of such questions as these: What can in fact 
be taught in a specified basic training period that will be of benefit 
to the National Guard, the Organized Reserve, etc.? What carry- 
over value is there when a man returns to civilian life, and how long 
does this carry-over continue? Can the options, if we have them, 
practically operate to produce the qualities desired ? 

However, since we cannot assume that any program will in fact be 
ideal, we must also consider how well, as a practical matter, under all 
the existing circumstances, such a program is likely to be run. To 
what precise extent, year after year, may we reasonably expect such 
a program to provide those benefits which, under ideal conditions, it 
might be capable of producing ? 

This necessitates a study of questions like these: Can the services 
provide enough qualified trainors? Can sufficient motivation be sup- 
plied to the trainees? Does the plan’s success depend on popular 
support and will it have such support? Under this heading, we take 

up the first inquiry, postponing the second to 6 below. 

_ To answer the general question posed, we must make certain assump- 
tions concerning the general character of the program which would 
be involved. Alleged advantages or disadvantages of a universal 
training program are difficult to evaluate in general; they should 
be studied and judged in relation to something relatively concrete. 
We have taken as our assumption, and in order to illustrate the kind 
of analysis which we must make with respect to each of a series of 
possible alternative plans, the Army-type plan. 
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Obviously, many fundamental modifications are possible, and we 
must systematically consider each of these, for each might add to, 
or detract from, the advantages which might be gained from the 
Army plan, and we might consider some of them necessary for reasons 
entirely alien to military necessity. 

Modifications which have been suggested include: (1) Substitution 
of military service for training; (2) elimination of the options and 
substitution therefor of another 6 months of training; (3) substantial 
reduction of the period of basic training with, or without, substitu- 
tion therefor of either (@) preinduction training in high schools, etc., 
or (6) lengthier or more intensive options; (4) relegation of the 
entire program to the high schools with one or more short summer 
training periods in camps; (5) conversion of the entire program to a 
voluntary basis. 

6. Would a universal training program make possible effective 
civilian components of the required strength ? 

(1) What specific skills, qualities and techniques can be imparted 
to a man during the basic training period? What is the carry-over? 

(2) What effect does the length of the training period have on the 
ability to impart such skills, qualities, and techniques? 

(3) Can the operation of the options provide the required number 
of men for these components? 

(4) What further training is required in the components, and would 
they be able to provide it? 

ce. Would a universal training program provide a trained pool of 
young, physically fit reserves who could be readily mobilized for 
service in a future emergency ? 

d. Would a universal training program provide a large trained and 
disciplined group in each community capable of withstanding and 
coping with a disaster ? 

e. Would a universal training program produce enough qualified 
reserve officers to meet the officer requirements of the regular services 
and the civilian components, and provide a pool of such officers to 
staff the M-plus forces? | 

7. Would a universal training program result in filling the needs 
for special training for the scientific and other specialized personnel 
required for national defense? 

g. Would a universal training program result in impressing on every 
American the conception that he has an obligation as a citizen to serve 
his country ? 

h. Would a universal training program make possible the main- 
tenance in being of selective service machinery which would greatly 
facilitate the mobilization of the country in the event of war? 
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j. Would a universal training program make possible the develop- 
ment of an inventory of military and industrial skills and aptitudes 
which would be useful in the proper and more rapid assignment of 
people in a future war to the tasks for which they were most fitted? 

j. Would a universal training program help to improve the vitality, 
efficiency and quality of the regular services? 

ik. Would a universal training program mean smaller losses in the 
event of a future war? | 

7. Would a universal training program shorten the next war? 

m. Might the adoption of a universal training program make the 
difference between victory and defeat in a future war? 

n. Would a universal training program aid the regular services 
in solving their continuous problem of obtaining enlisted manpower ? 

o. Would a universal training program be of value in preparing 
the country for any phase of industrial mobilization ? | 

6. Assuming that a universal training program would, under ideal 
circumstances and conditions, provide certain elements of military 
strength which are required for our national security, to what extent, 
if any, may we expect, as a practical matter, that such a program 
would successfully do so under all the conditions and circumstances 
with which it would have to contend ? 

a. Preliminary Analysis: In considering these questions, we have 
again taken as our assumption the Army-type plan. We must, how- 
ever, systematically analyze each major alternative type of program 
in the light of the same questions because, conceivably, some alterna- 
tive program might be more readily carried out in practice. This 
might be true even though its theoretical advantages might be less. In 
this connection, we must also give attention to ways and means by 
which practical obstacles to the effectuation of potential benefits might 
be removed. 

Are there workable controls, safeguards, incentives, and checks 
which could be incorporated in the Army-type plan, or in any of the 
alternative suggestions, which would insure a greater degree of actual 
success in attaining a plan’s objectives? The possible interdependence 
under the Army-type plan of the basic training period, on the one hand, 
and most of the options, on the other, should be noted. The likely 
success of each phase in actual operation must be separately considered 
and the probable combined success then determined. 

In this regard, we might reach any of the following several conclu- 
sions (these conclusions perhaps largely depending on what elements 
of military strength we consider most important) : (1) that the prob- 
able military benefits from the basic training period would be of 
sufficient independent importance to make a training program de- 
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sirable, irrespective of the practical effectiveness of the options; 
(2) that the probable benefits to be derived from having the men ac- 
tually take the various options would be sufficient to justify such a pro- 
gram even if the basic training period did not prove in practice too 
advantageous militarily; or (3) that sucha program can only be worth- 
while if a high degree of practical effectiveness in attaining staid 
objectives can be achieved in both phases. 

6, Could sufficient motivation be supplied to the trainees to make 
the program successful ? 

(1) How important is motivation ? 

(2) What would be the motivation ? 

(3) How would it be supplied ? 

ce. Is a universal training program the kind of program which 
depends for its success on active public support and enthusiasm, 
and, if so, is it likely to have the same? 

d. Do the Army and Navy, as institutions, have the capacity to run 
a universal training program successfully ? 

e. Can the Army or Navy provide, from their own ranks or from 
elsewhere, enough qualified persons to make the program work effec- 
tively ? 

7. In practice, are the options likely to operate in such a fashion 
as to channel the requisite number of people into each activity con- 
sidered important ? 

g. Will the several organizations and institutions to which the 
operation of the options would be entrusted, have the capacity to make 
these options effective ? 

(1) The National Guard? 

(2) The Organized Reserve? 

(3) The universities ? 

h. Is there any danger that the program, even if successful at the 
outset, will shortly become moribund and deteriorate in quality with- 
out the impetus of a present danger or a war? 

i. Is there any real danger that such a program will result in mis- 
training which would have to be undone in a future emergency, thus 

. detracting from, rather than adding to, our military str ength ¢ 

j. What is the significance of the Fort Knox experiment in answer- 
ing the foregoing questions? 

7. Assuming that a universal puining: program would in practice 
provide certain elements of military strength required for national 
security, is it the only or best way of doing so? 

Alternatives suggested in some quarters are often not really to the 
point, or else deal with only a fragment of the problem. Thus, some 
Say simply that we should, and could, have a volunteer Army of 
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whatever size was necessary, or that an effective National Guard or a 
disciplined population could better be produced by this or that 
measure. 

Most of these suggestions grow out of either (1) a rather low regard 
for the actual military value of such a program, or (2) a desire to 
remove alleged nonmilitary disadvantages from the program rather 
than to increase its military advantages, or (8) lack of knowledge of 
some factors involved. 

The following questions will have to be considered : 

a. Would the creation of a larger professional Army and Navy 
better provide the necessary elements of military strength? How 
much larger would they have to be? What would be the comparative 
costs? Could forces of the required sizes be raised by volunteer 
methods, and, if so, by what methods? 

b. Would a program in the high schools of the country, possibly 
supplemented by summer camp periods, better provide the necessary 
elements of military strength ? 

ce. Would community programs for civilian defense better provide 
the necessary elements of military strength ? 

d. Would a substantially shorter universal training period with, or 
without, either (1) pre-induction training in the schools or com- 
munities, or (2) lengthier or different post-training period obliga- 
tions, provide as well, or better, the necessary elements of military 
strength ? 

e. Would a program of universal service better provide those ele- 
ments of military strength required ? 

7. Would such a program be better if it were to be placed on a 
wholly voluntary basis? 

g. Would such a program be better if it were operated under or 
eee the States ? 

8. Assuming that a universal training program would actually 
provide a certain required elements of military strength, is its 
adoption a matter of immediate necessity or might it be postponed 
without material damage for several years? 

Some argue that although a universal training program might 
turn out to be a desirable means of augmenting our national strength, 
there is certainly no urgency about adopting it now since we have 
11,000,000 people in our population who have had active military 
experience and whose utility from a military standpoint will continue 
substantially unimpaired for several years at the very least. 

Why, they ask, under such circumstances is it important to begin 
the training of additional men at this time? Why forget this great 
reservoir of trained manpower? Why not consider it to be adequate 
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insurance for the next few years? Then, if world conditions haven’t 
changed for the better, there will still be plenty of time to undertake 
a training program. For the moment, let’s take advantage of this 
enormous backlog of military skill, and then, perhaps, a year or so 
hence, we will find that no training program is necessary anyway. 

Proponents of this argument usually use it as a basis for their further 
argument, considered under paragraph 10 below, that the adoption 
of a training program now would have adverse political effects abroad. 

The validity of this argument can be tested by the following 
questions: 

(1) At what rate will the present pool of trained veterans dis- 
appear ? 

(2) How long would it take to get the veterans back into service, 
organized into units, put into physical condition, and given any neces- 
sary training ? 

(3) Would the failure to have these veterans part of organized 
units in being, such as those of the National Guard or the Organized 
Reserve, be a serious disadvantage ? 

(4) Would it be fair to ask the veterans of the last war to serve 
as the shock troops in the next war in preference to people who had 
given no prior service ? 

(5) How long would it take before a universal training program 
would really be effective on any large scale? 

9. Assuming that a universal training program would sucessfully 
provide certain required elements of military strength, would it do 
so at the expense of other important military requirements, and, if so, 
with what total impact on our military strength ? 

While we may conclude that a training program would materially 
contribute to certain elements of military strength, it does not follow 
that such a program would not so adversely affect other elements of 
that strength as to make its adoption, on the whole, undesirable.. We 
must, therefore, answer the following questions: 

(1) To what extent, if at all, would the adoption and operation 
of a universal training program be likely to affect adversely other 
important elements of military strength for any of the following 
reasons or others? 

(a) The total cost of national defense expenditures with universal 
training included might be considered so large, either now or at some 
date in the future, that some items would have to be reduced or elimi- 
nated. In the process of reduction or elimination, national security 
items other than universal training might be seriously affected. This 
process might or might not be logical. Vested interests created by 
universal training or the obvious concrete fact of a training program 
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as such, might tend to preserve it at the expense of other things of | 
ereater importance to the national safety. ‘There are arguments that 
this danger might be increased in times of economic depression. 

(b) The adoption of such a program might create a Maginot Line 
type of psychology. Both the public and the armed forces would 
tend to place too much reliance in this concrete, obvious program and 
would develop a false sense of security. Irrespective of the factor 
of cost, other elements of national strength would tend to be forgot- 
ten, and would not be properly developed. If ‘this happened, we 
would be living in a fool’s paradise. 

(c) If the number of highly qualified officers required to operate 
a training program successfully are in fact assigned to such a pro- 
gram, it will divert the best Army personnel from other important 
activities. ‘This assumes that there are an insufficient number of 
qualified persons for all essential Army functions with universal train- 
ing included, and that fulfillment of the demands of universal training 
would eeu in other activities suffering. 

(2) Would any probable adverse effects of universal training on 
other elements of military strength outweigh the beneficial effects of 
universal training? In other words, is there a real danger that the 
operation of universal training would be at the expense of elements 
of national defense and security which are of higher priority ? 

(3) Is there any alternative program which would have a better 
chance of meeting the aggregate requirements for military strength 
than a universal training program ? 

(4) Does the experience in foreign countries have any relevancy in ° 
answering the foregoing questions? If’so, what has that experience 
been ? 

10. Would the adoption of a universal training program have 
political effects abroad which would be desirable or undesirable 
from the standpoint of national security ? 

While the effect of a universal training program cannot be com- 
pletely dissociated from its actual military efficacy, there are many 
who argue that its political effects are of equal or greater sig- 
Rigennhe than its military consequences, and, in any event, would be 
much more immediate. 

These effects are pictured as disastrous by some and of inestimable 
benefit by others. Their proper evaluation is related to, and repre- 
sents a very special phase of, the question raised in question B above, 
concerning what part, if any, military strength and preparedness 
should play in our over-all national security policy. It presents 
unique issues in the minds of many, first, because it represents such a 
striking departure from traditional Bilis policy, and, second, be- 
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cause it would be adopted, if adopted, at what some consider a very 
crucial point in history. 

Differences of opinion as to the extent and character of its political 
effects represent in reality different judgments as to the impact of 
such a “radical” change in American policy upon world conditions, 
and more particularly as to its special psychological effects on peoples 
in other lands. Those special psychological effects which might be 
produced by the adoption of universal training, as distinguished from 
those which might be caused by other measures also designed to main- 
tain or augment our military strength, would appear to turn first on 
the answers to the following questions: 

(1) To what extent, if at all, would the adoption of such a program 
by the United States be considered in other countries as a strange or 
unusual step which had any special implications, whether sinister or 
good? Would they view it in the perspective of American history or 
examine in the context of their own national experience which has 
probably long included a universal service program? Would they 
consider universal training to be the same “radical” step that we 
might? The answer might vary considerably among peoples of dif- 
ferent countries and different classes. The reactions might depend 
upon whether they were Russian, British, Greek, Chinese or Polish; 
whether they were statesmen or peasants. | 

(2) To what extent, if at all, would the adoption of such a program 
be taken by peoples abroad to represent a definite decision and an 
expression of national determination on the part of the United States 
to follow a policy in which substantial military strength was an im- 
portant part? Would such action be considered an evidence of national 
will which had major significance apart from and irrespective of, its 
ultimate military effectiveness? To some degree this will turn upon 
the answer to the preceding question. 

(3) To what extent, if at all, would such a program be considered 
by peoples in foreign countries as actually increasing American mili- 
tary strength, and in what ways, i. e., offensively or defensively ? 
Again, the answer might be greatly affected by the particular foreign 
peoples under consideration. Military staffs would probably appraise 
such a program realistically for what it actually was, whereas plain 
people, accustomed to thinking in terms of mass armies, might give 
it greater weight; particularly if their national leaders should wish 
them so to interpret it. 

If we can answer the foregoing questions, and consider what weight 
various foreign leaders and peoples might attache to the adoption 
of such a program in terms of (a) an evidence of American will to 
have military strength and (b) the program’s actual military effective- 
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ness for offensive and defensive purposes, we must next consider (1) 
how those leaders and peoples are likely to interpret such action in 
terms of (a) America’s intentions and (b) America’s views as to the 
probable efficacy of the United Nations, (2) what they will think it 
means In relation to their own problems, and (c), as a consequence of 
such conclusion, what, if anything, they will feel impelled to do, either 
about it, or as a result of it. The latter might include, in a totalitarian 
state, consideration of the opportunities for domestic exploitation. 
Much might also depend on the kind of publicity given such a step and 
the degree to which such publicity actually penetrated in different 
foreign nations. 

On the one hand it is variously argued that the adoption of such a 
program would: (1) indicate America’s belief that the United Nations 
cannot succeed; (2) herald a policy of American imperialism; (3) 
create distrust and suspicion of America and her intentions; (4) stim- 
ulate an armaments race; (5) reduce our influence in wavering Euro- 
pean countries; (6) offer the leaders of any possible enemy a golden 
opportunity to whip up the flagging spirits of their people and 
strengthen their hold over them; (7) remove any opportunity for 
universal disarmament; and (8) decrease the reliance, faith and trust 
which nations generally would otherwise be willing to place in the — 
United Nations, thus undermining that organization’s entire structure 
and purpose. 

Many of those who take this view rely heavily on their conclusion 
that. the adoption of universal training would simply constitute 
a new addition to a military strength which already greatly exceeds 
that of any other nation, and perhaps any combination of other 
nations, in the world (see paragraph 8 above). They use this 
conclusion to argue, first, that we can afford to wait and observe the 
course of international events before undertaking military training, 
and, second, that other countries could only view with alarm the great, 
new augmentation of our power. : 

On the other side it is argued that the adoption of universal 
training would: (1) indicate a willingness and determination on 
the part of the United States to make the United Nations work, 
even by the use of force if necessary; (2) reassure the wavering small 
countries who look to us for assistance and support and strengthen — 
their will to stand firm in the cause of democracy; (3) lead no one but 
2 fool to the conclusion that our offensive military power was merely 
increased; (4) increase the opportunities for universal disarmament 
by adding to America’s bargaining power at the conference table; 
(5) deter aggression; (6) help to stabilize the balance of power so 
that there could be a period of peace and stability upon which the 
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growth of the United Nations depends; and (7) demonstrate our in- 
tentions and ability never again to invite aggression to our weakness. 

Opponents raise another objection of a somewhat different character. 
They say that irrespective of the international effects resultant from 
merely adopting such a program, very serious political consequences 
would certainly follow from the steps which would have to be under- 
taken in this country to secure such adoption. The latter, they argue, 
depends upon creating a scare in the minds and hearts of our people, 
upon designating some nation specifically and forcefully as our enemy, 
and upon building up a hysteria about such nation. This, in their 
opinion, apart from its effects at home, would only increase the sus- 
picions of any such nation, cause her to speed preparations for conflict, 
enable her to rally her citizens, and start war fever spiraling upwards. 

Here, more than nearly anywhere else, alleged historical precedents 
are drawn upon by both sides. Some opponents state flatly that con- 
scription always breeds war and has been at the root of Europe’s 
international difficulties for the past century and a half. Proponents 
argue (1) that weakness has always been an invitation to aggression, 
(2) that the only long periods of peace in modern history have been 
ones in which there has been the kind of balance of power which a 
universal training program would help us to maintain, and (3) that 
other efforts at world organization, such as the League of Nations, 
failed in their objectives because of the unwillingness of the great 
powers, and particularly the United States, to back such world organi-. 
zation with force. 

We must go deeply into all of these arguments and come to some 
very specific conclusions concerning the probable aggregate political 
consequences of adopting a universal training program in this country 
at this time. 

11. Would the abandonment of a universal training program 
shortly after its adoption adversely affect our national security, 
and, if so, how real is the possibility of such a development ? 

It has been suggested that even though a program of universal 
training might be accepted at this time and placed in operation, 
it would probably be abandoned after one or more years because of 
any of a variety of reasons such as (1) its cost (particularly if national 
income should drop or there should be a depression) ; (2) initial poor 
operation (due to its newness, an inability to handle the problem of 
motivation, incompetent trainers, etc.) ; (3) lack of military effective- 
ness (in itself, or in relation to higher priority matters with which it 
interfered) ; (4) a series of moral scandals; (5) lack of public support 
due to the growth of isolationism, ecules or over-confidence; or 
(6) world developments. 
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If international developments were in fact such that the kind of 
strength which a universal training program might provide was no 
longer of real importance to our national security, then the abandon- 
ment of the program would have no undesirable effects. On the other 
hand, if such international developments had not taken place, it is 
argued that such abandonment might have the most serious effects 
upon our security for any or all of the following reasons: 

(1) It would be construed abroad as an indication of unwillingness 
on the part of the United States to fulfill its world commitments and 
to back up its policies with force where force was needed. It would 
make our foreign policy impotent, be the signal for aggressor nations 
to flout world law and the United Nations, and lead smaller nations 
to discount the possibility of American assistance. It would, in other 
words, leave the United States in a worse position security-wise than 
if no training program had been adopted in the first instance. 

_ (2) It would mean that our entire military policy had been built 
around an unrealistic premise. We would have irreparably lost valua- 
ble time and have irretrievably spent large sums of money, both of 
which could, and should, have been devoted to the development of a 
different type of military establishment. Militarily, in other words, 
we would be far worse off than if we had not had a program in the first 
instance. 

(3) If the program had to be abandoned because of strong popular 
reaction against it, particularly if this reaction was the result of 
real military ineptitude, it would result in unfavorable public attitudes 
toward the Army and Navy which would take years to correct. In 
other words, public confidence in the Army and Navy would so dimin- 
ish that those institutions would be seriously damaged for years to 
come. 

it is also pointed out, of course, by some who support this general 
argument, that there would have been a great wastage of money and 
of the time of individuals, money and time desperately needed for 
other purposes. 

We must therefore decide: (1) What, if any, likelihood there is that 
such a program would be abandoned shortly after its adoption; (2) 
what would be the consequences of its abandonment except as a result 
of justifying international developments. 

12. In view of the answers to questions 2 through 11 above, would 
the adoption of a universal training program be necessary or desirable 
in the interests of national security ? 
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D. Assuming that a universal training program is desirable from the 
- standpoint of national security, could, and would, such a pro- 
gram have any significant nonmilitary advantages or disadvan- 
fages which would either support or outweigh the desirability 

of its adoption for security reasons? 


1. Preliminary analysis. 

We must now determine whether nonmilitary advantages or dis- 
advantages either support or outweigh the desirability of such a pro- 
gram from a security viewpoint. If earlier decision rests upon a belief 
as to the absolute military or political necessity for such a program, 
then the considerations in this section, unless they are of the most 
_ overriding character, will not affect the decision, although they 
— could materially alter the form of program to be recommended. On 
the other hand, if that decision is based merely upon desirability, or 
relative necessity, then the issues raised herein, depending on their 
importance, could play a controlling part in our ultimate conclusion 
as to whether, on the whole, it should recommend universal training. 

This section does not undertake to consider the possible independ- 
ent value of any universal training program which does not have 
military objectives as its primary ones. It therefore is not concerned, 
to any great degree, with the question of whether possible nonmilitary 
advantages from such a program could better be obtained in other 
ways, except to the extent that such a program, because of its cost 
or otherwise, would preclude the pursuit of such advantages in such 
other ways. Similarly, but with the same exception, this section does 
not view a universal training program as being a substitute for other 
types of programs that may be necessary, although it cannot overlook 
the probability or improbability of such other programs actually be- 
ing adopted. | 

While we have characterized the advantages or disadvantages dis- 
cussed in this section as being of a “nonmilitary” character, it does 
not follow that they do not have a bearing in a very real sense on total 
national security. They may affect, for example, the quality and 
quantity of our manpower resources, and they may play a most im- 
portant part, over the years, on the unity and general strength of 
the country as a whole. We have already noted how important both 
of these factors may be in our total strength. 

The opinions of witnesses differ sharply on nearly every issue which 
is raised herein, and there is practically no point on which diametri- 
cally opposite views are not expressed. 

On the whole, the proponents and opponents of the program make 
the most extravagant claims, claims which often have an appealing 
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quality but which simply cannot stand analysis. We must also beware 
of accepting, without critical examination, the numerous trite argu- 
ments that are so glibly used by both sides “that it is undemocratic” 
or “that is the essence of democracy.” 

Moreover, the freest possible use is made of alleged analogies and 
historical precedents, and even some of the weakest or most inappli- 
cable of these often appear to have relevance when examined only 
superficially. 

_ In the case of each analogy and precedent, we must (1) examine very 
carefully the analogy or precedent itself to see whether it proves what 
is alleged, and (2) determine what real relation it has to the particular 
_ problem we are considering. 
Two different types of examples will be illustrative. The following 
frequently made argument represents one illustration : “Military train- 
ing will lead to dictatorship in this country just as it led to dictator- 
ship in Germany, Italy, and Japan.” In this case one must ask: (a) 
Did the existence of conscription in any or all of these countries in 
fact lead, or contribute, to the development of their dictatorships, and 
(6) would a universal training program in this country have the same 
effect as conscription in those countries? The answers to both ques- 
tions may well be the affirmative, but one can say so only after a con- 
sideration of literally hundreds of very complex factors. 

The second illustration concerns the extensive efforts of both sides 
to prove their arguments by pointing to the alleged effects of military 
experience on soldiers in this last war and then asserting that compa- _ 
rable effects will flow from a 6 months’ training period for 18-year-old 
boys in this country in peacetime. In each instance where such an 
analogy is attempted, one must ask in relation to the specific point 
made: (1) What were the effects, and (2) to what extent, if any, would 
conditions and circumstances surrounding a training program be 
identical with, or similar to, those surrounding military service during 
the past war? 

Again, as in preceding sections, the type of training program in- 
volved is of great importance in determining the answers which we 
reach. As previously, we have taken as our basis the Army-type plan, 
but we must test each of the various alternative plans in the same 
fashion. Conceivably, nonmilitary advantages of a particular pro- 
gram might, in the total balance, make desirable its adoption at the 
expense of another program with greater military advantages. Sim- 
arly, the nonmilitary disadvantages of one plan might make it pref- 
erable to another which had lower direct security value. This will 
depend on our judgment of aggregate value based on our final con- 
clusions as to all the military and nonmilitary advantages and dis- 
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advantages of each type of possible alternative program as it is in fact 
likely to operate. 

Here, as was the case in considering military benefits, we must go 
through two processes in analyzing each possible advantage or dis- 
advantage.- The first process involves an examination of the effects of 
a particular program if it were operated on an ideal basis. There 
are definite limits to the advantages, no matter how well a program 
may be run, and there will be certain specific disadvantages under the 
same circumstances. 

The second process requires a determination of the extent to which 
such a program, as it would be likely to operate in practice, would 
actually: (1) produce the potential advantages, and (2) keep potential 
disadvantages toa minimum. In this connection, consideration must 
be given once more to the kind of safeguards and controls which could 
successfully be made a part of a program for the purpose of enhancing 
the advantages and minimizing the disadvantages. 

Several further preliminary remarks are required. first, the pos- 
sible advantages and disadvantages of a training program may be 
substantially affected by the extent to which, and manner in which, 
efforts are undertaken to make it universal in application. Second, 
the persons to be trained will generally be boys in the age range 17 to 
19—it does not deal with older men, nor does it in any way touch 
the citizen during most of the period of his growth to manhood. 
Third, the danger of losing sight of direct security objectives must 
constantly be kept in mind when considering ways and means of pro- 
viding advantages or minimizing disadvantages. 

2. Will a universal training program result in the improvement or 
impairment of physical and mental health, and, if so, to what extent, 
and how ? 

The answer to this question, more than in the case of many others, 
will be affected by the extent to which the program is in fact univer- 
sal. If the program, in one form or another, reaches virtually all men, 
or covers both men and women, then its impact. on health may be ma- 
terially greater than if only the male group, or the most healthy male 
group in the population, is included. Not only will positive oppor- 
tunities for remedial health measures be affected, but the degree of 
universality may also influence the number of psychiatric difficulties, 
both among those who are included and those who are not. The 
answer will also turn very heavily on whether such a program is able 
to attract enough qualified doctors, dentists and psychiatrists to carry 
on all the activities upon which the extent of the program’s medical 
advantages and disadvantages depends. 

a. What, if any, are the probable advantages? 
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(1) What proportion of those who would undergo training would 
have physical or mental defects which could in fact be remedied as 
part of the program? How important is it for the general health 
of the country, and for that of the individuals concerned, to have such 
defects remedied? How likely is it that such remedial action would 
be undertaken in practice? To what extent, and how soon, is it prob- 
able that civilian health programs will provide for the remediation of 


such defects before a person reaches the age where he undertakes 


training? 

(2) On the average, would the mere taking of such training—with 
its physical exercise, outdoor life, regular hours, supervised medi- 
cal care, etc.—generally improve a person’s health or increase his 
longevity ? 

(3) Would parents, schools and communities, as a matter of pride 


and in a desire to forestall the later rejection of their boys for train- 


ing, begin to undertake measures during their childhood and growth 
which would make them physically and mentally qualified for the 
program when they reached 18 ? 

(4) Would participation in such a program teach a man things 
about physical and mental hygiene, personal cleanliness, sanitation, 
disease prevention, first aid, and other health measures which would 
(a) have lasting benefits for the individual, and/or (6) make him 
more conscious of, and lead him to seek to improve, health conditions 
in the civilian community to which he returns? 

(5) Would annual Nation-wide physical examinations of all 18- 
year-olds which would be incident to such a program be of advantage 
to health authorities generally, or in particular areas, in determining 
(@) health measures which they should undertake, and/or (5) the 
effect of health measures previously inaugurated ? 


(6) Would the physical examinations which would be part of the 


program make it possible to discover, and refer for proper medical 
attention, persons who are in need of proper physical or mental care, 


but whose difficulties could not be corrected as part of the training 


program ? | 
6. What are the possible disadvantages? 


(1) Is there any danger that medical care during training would 
be poorer than the medical care which an individual would probably - 


receive as a civilian during the same period ? 


(2) To what extent would such a program produce mental diffi- 
culties and with what ultimate effect on the individuals affected? 
(3) To what extent would such a program produce physical dis- 
turbances and with what ultimate effect on the individuals involved? — 

(4) To what extent, if any, would the conditions of camp life, — 
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or the mere assembly of large groups of people in one place, affect the 
spread of diseases, and more particularly, of venereal diseases? 

3. What would be the educational advantages and disadvantages 
of such a program ? 

A training program would have its principal impact on education 
in the following three ways: (a) By affecting favorably or unfavor- 
ably the individual’s pursuit of his regular education, (0) by favor- 
ably or adversely affecting educational institutions as such, and (¢) | 
by directly providing education of one sort or another to persons 
undergoing training. We do not include here any possible general 
effects on our political institutions resulting from the attitudes which 
might be fostered in such a program, nor the effects of such a program 
on the quality of citizenship or on character. We confine ourselves, 
in other words, to what might be termed formal education. 

a. How, if at all, would such a program affect the regular educa- 
tion of tdieduals? 

(1) To what extent, if at all, would the interruption in a man’s 
life which such a program would cause, discourage or make impossible 
the continuance of the education that he would otherwise have under- 
taken? Educationally speaking, how long will the interruption be 
(a) on the average, and (0) in cases of particular individuals or 
classes of individuals? 

(2) To what extent, if any, could, and would, participation in a 
training program encourage persons to iulava ee further education 
which they otherwise would not have considered ? : 

(3) To what extent, if any, could, and would, participation in such 
a program, enhance or decrease the benefits which individuals might 
derive from any further education which they did undertake? 

(4) To what extent, if any, could, and would, such a program, 
through vocational guidance or otherwise, favorably influence the 
selection of courses of education which individuals might subsequently 
take? 

(5) To what extent could, and would, grants-in-aid for further 
education, which might be a part of such a program, make educational 
opportunities available to individuals who would not otherwise have 
had them ? 

(6) To what extent, if any, could, and would, the delay and inter- 
ruption entailed in such a program, discourage persons from going 
into those professions and arts for which the training period is 
already so very long? 

b. What would be the effect of such a training program on the 
educational institutions of the country ? 

(1) Would the requirements of such a program for teachers seri- 
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ously deplete the supply of teachers needed in secondary schools and 
universities, and, if so, with what general effect ? 

(2) Is there a substantial danger that such a program would, in 
time, develop into a Federal educational system which would compete 
with and gradually destroy existing state and local educational 
systems ? 

(3) To what extent, if any, would such a program necessitate 
revisions in the starting times of colleges, and in the general structure 
of their curricula and programs, and how significant would any such 
revisions be in terms of (a) cost, (6) required facilities, (¢) number 
of teaching personnel, and (d) educational values? 

(4) To what extent would such a program affect the termination 
date, the curriculum and the total educational value of secondary 
schools ? | 

(5) To what extent would the operation of (a) the ROTC option 
and (6) an option which included the taking of special courses of 
military value, force a revision in the curriculum, increase the costs 
or necessitate added facilities or personnel in institutions of higher 
education, and with what general effect? 


(6) To what extent would the operation of the ROTC option and 
the option involving courses of special military value, change the 
sources of financial support, destroy the independence, affect the 
quality of teaching personnel, and alter the educational emphasis of 
institutions of higher education, and with what general effect ? 

c. What positive educational advantages or disadvantages could, 
and would, result from the basic training period itself? | 

(1) Would the things which could, and would, be taught during 
basic training have post-training period value to the individual in his 
civilian life? What things and how important are they ? . 

(2) Could, and would, such a program result in the reduction of il- 
literacy, and to what extent? : 

(3) Could effective vocational guidance be successfully included 
as one phase of the program ? : 

d. Would such a program have any educational significance because 
it might provide an opportunity for a stock-taking of all youth as they — 
reached maturity ? ; 

e. Are there any educational dangers inherent in a system which — 
permits the Federal Government to handle the training of all youth 

in a single system for a given period of, say, 6 months? | 
_  f. To what extent, if any, does American experience with the vet-_ 


. 
eran of the last war have any relevance on the foregoing questions? i 

4. Would participation in a universal training program have bene- : 
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ficial or detrimental effects on the morals and character of the in- 
dividuals who participated in it? 

a. From the standpoint of morals and character, what, if any, 
dangers are inherent in a program of this character in which large 
numbers of boys between the ages of 17 and 19 are brought together in 
big camps and partake of barracks life. To what extent is it possible, 
and to what extent is it likely, that these dangers could, and would, be 
successfully guarded against? 

6. To what extent, if any, would such a program be likely to stifle 
individual initiative, prevent the development of self-discipline, create 
slack-habits, or develop other bad traits? 

ce. To what extent, if any, could, and would, such a program de- 
velop self-reliance, promptness, ability to accept and give leadership, 
desirable respect for authority, sportsmanship, teamwork, fair play, 
or other desirable traits of character ? 

d. To what extent would the type of discipline inculcated in a mili- 
tary establishment carry over and have value in civilian life? To 
what extent would it harm other kinds of discipline which might be 
more important in civilian life? 

e. Would training in the art of warfare in a training program be 
likely to brutalize and coarsen people, to give them a lesser respect 
for human life, or to develop criminals? 

7. To what extent, if any, in terms of morals and character, would 
it be either detrimental or beneficial to remove boys from the in- 
fluences of their homes, schools, churches, and local communities for 
the period of their training? 

g. Would such a program have any effect, either good or bad, on 
actual or potential juvenile delinquents? 

h. To what extent is our experience with servicemen during the last 
war of significance in determining the probable effects of such a pro- 
gram upon the morals and character of the men who would be trained ? 
What was that experience? _ 

5. To what extent would such a program be likely to affect the reli- 
gious outlook of men who participated ? 

a. Would it lead more or less men to go to church ? 

6. Would it lessen or increase the influence which the church had 
over the man before he came into the training period ? 

¢. Would it stimulate or lessen a man’s interest in religious matters ? 

6. What would be the probable economic impact of such a program ? 

a. To what extent would it remove persons from useful productive 
activities, and with what effect ? 

6. What effect would such a program have on agriculture and 
industry ? 
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c. What effect would such a program have in terms of increased 
taxation, national income, the Federal budget, etc. ? 

d. Would it be likely to affect the vocational choices of trainees 
and, if so, with what long-range effects on various occupations and 
industries ? : 

e. Would it be likely to cause greater movements of population 
within the country? 

7. What would be the probable social impact of such a program? 

a. Would it, because of the interruption it would cause in men’s 
lives, or for other reasons, materially affect marriage rates or the 
institution of marriage? : 

6. Would it, and if so, how, be likely to affect the institution of the 
home ? 

c. Does our experience in the last war have any relevancy in con- 
sidering the foregoing questions ? 

8. What would be the probable effect of such a program on Ameri- 
can political institutions, traditions, and way of life? 

a. Would such a program per se be undemocratic? 

6. Would such a program be likely, over the long run, to increase 
or decrease democratic influences in American life or affect the opera- 
tion of our political institutions in a democratic fashion? 

c. To what extent, if any, would such a program probably lead to, 
or in any wise contribute to, the development of totalitarianism, dic- 
tatorship, etc., in the United States? 

d. To what extent, if any, would it probably tend to militarize the 
American people? 

e. To what extent, if any, would it probably tend to regiment the 
American people ? 

7. To what extent, if any, would it be likely to destroy traditional 
American freedoms—freedom of personal conscience, of religion, etc? 

g. To what extent, if any, would it be likely to increase the influence - 
of the military over American life ? 

h. To what extent, if any, would it probably tend to increase or 
decrease racial or class prejudices? | 

2. 'To what extent, if any, would it be likely to develop an undesirable — 
form of nationalism which belittled understanding and appreciation of _ 
other nations? , 


j. What, if any, are the likely effects on our political institutions of 
bringing all boys at an impressionable age into a single Federal train- | 
ing program for a particular period of, say, 6 months? 


hk. What effect, if any, would such a program be likely to have on — 
national unity ? 
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1. To what extent, if any, would such a program represent a threat 
to free labor? 

m. What bearing, if any, does our experience during the last war 
have on the answers to the foregoing questions? Would a peacetime 
program, having the character of permanence, have a vastly different 
effect on our social and political structures and traditions than the 
same type of measure adopted as a temporary expedient in time of 
war ¢ 

9. What would be the probable effect of such a program on the 
quality of citizenship ? 

a. Would it be likely to develop an understanding among those 
who participated of their obligations as American citizens, etc. ? 

b. Would it be likely to develop a better understanding and knowl- 
edge among those who participated of what America is like and of 
its history, its traditions and its problems? 

ce. Would it be likely, through bringing together persons of all 
races, creeds, and national origins, and from every section of the 
country and every walk of life, to develop better citizens? 

10. What effects, if any, would the adoption of a universal training 
program. be likely to have on the adoption or continuance of other 
measures which are of importance in improving the health, education, 
morals, character, and citizenship of American youth? 

a. Would such a program, because of its large cost, make unlikely 
the adoption of all or any such other measures ? 

6. Would there be a tendency on the part of the public to assume 
that a training program would make such other measures unnecessary ? 

¢. Would the disadvantages which might result from a failure to 
adopt or continue such other measures outweigh the nonmuilitary 
advantages of such a program, if any, which were developed under 
Questions 2 through 10 above ? 


Il. ASSUMING THAT UNIVERSAL TRAINING IS TO BE RECOMMENDED 
FOR PURPOSES OF NATIONAL SECURITY, WHAT FORM OF PLAN 
SHOULD BE RECOMMENDED? 


If we should decide, under I above, on universal training, we must 
then determine what kind of a program is best adapted, under all 
the circumstances, for this purpose. 

Listed below are a series of questions and subquestions which raise 
many of the major issues which must be resolved in the course of 
this determination, and which suggest some of the factors which must 
be kept in mind in the drafting of a specific plan. 


A. What are the objectives to keep in mind in framing the plan? 
To draw an intelligent plan, it is first necessary to define the pre- 
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cise objectives we have in mind. As samples only, the following might 
be stated : 

(1) That the plan accomplish, to the greatest possible degree, 
certain specified national security objectives which it is within the 
capacity of such a plan to attain. 

(2) That the plan provide, without sacrificing its basic security 
objectives, the maximum incidental benefits in terms of health, morals, 
education, citizenship, and character developments. 

(3) That the plan reduce to the minimum, without sacrificing its 
basic security objectives, the disadvantages or dangers inherent in 
the operation of such a program, including general dislocation to the 
lives of the trainees, to outside institutions, and to the American so- 
cial and economic structure in general. 

(4) That the plan should be at a minimum cost consistent with 
other objectives. 

(5) That the plan be one which can constitutionally be enacted by 
the Federal Government. 

(6) That the plan be one which will receive the maximum popular 
support from the American people. 

(7) That proper consideration be given to the age and status of 
the persons who will be the subjects of such a plan. 


B. How universal should the program be in its application? 


1, Should it, in one form or another, apply to all men, or should 
any of the following groups be partially or wholly exempted, either 
absolutely or conditionally : 

(a) Resident aliens? 

(6) Conscientious objectors of any of the following classes: 

(1) Those unwilling to undergo any form of training? 

(2) ‘Those who are willing to do work of national importance un- 


connected with military preparedness, but not under any military 


direction ? | 

(8) Those who are willing to engage in noncombat activities 
under the direction of the military? - 

(c) Persons who cannot meet the physical and mental standards of 


the armed forces? (If so, should those standards be drastically 
lowered ?) 


(d) Persons who cannot, for physical or mental reasons, do any — 


form of work or activity of use to the Nation? 
(¢) Students of any kind: 
(1) Theological ? 
(2) Medical ? 
(3) Scientific? 
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(f) Persons with dependents? 

(g) Cases where extreme hardship might result? 

(h) Persons who enlist in any of the armed services? 

9. If we should decide, as to persons falling within any one of the 
foregoing categories, that they should undergo training, but not mili- 
tary training, what form of training should be given? 

8. In the case of persons who are physically or mentally unfit for 
any particular training program, but whose unfitness is remediable by 
proper treatment, should the remediation thereof be required and the 
individual thereafter obligated to undergo training? 

4. Should the plan apply to women as well as to men, either on a 
yoluntary or a compulsory basis? If so, what form of training should 
be provided ? 

5. How should one handle the problem which might exist during 
the first 1 or 2 years of the services only being able very gradually to 
build their program to the point where all eligibles would, or could, 
be trained ? 

C. Should the plan provide for ‘‘fraining”’ or “‘service’’? 

D. Where should the ultimate control of the program be vested; and 
what general organizational structures should be provided to 
supervise and operafe the program? 


1. Should there be a supervisory commission? If so, 

a. What should be its composition—civilian, military, or Joint 
military-civilian, and if the latter, in what relative proportion ? 

b. Should the members be part-time or full-time? 

c. How will the members be selected and appointed ? 

d. What qualities should the members have? 

e. What should be the salaries of members? 

f. What should be the scope of the commission’s authority ? 

g. What would be its general organizational position in the Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

h. What would be its organizational relationship to any operating 
agencies ! | 

i. How would the answer be affected by unification of the armed 
forces ? . 

9. Should there be an advisory commission in lieu of a supervisory 
commission? (If so, questions @ through f under 1 above must be 
answered in relation to it.) 

3. Should there be a general manager over the whole program. 

a. If there is a supervisory commission ? 

b. If there is not a supervisory commission ? 

4. If there is a supervisory commission, or in any event, should there 
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be one or more advisory boards or commissions for such special mat- 
ters as— | 

a. Welfare and recreation? 

6. Health? 

e. Education ? 

d. Religion ? 

5. What agency or agencies will carry out the actual operation of 
various phases of a training program, particularly if nonmilitary 
training is included? The Army? The Navy? The Coast Guard? 
Some independent agency? 

6. Will operating responsibilities as to any single program, say that 
of the Army, be divided as between the military and civilian agencies 
or groups, or will operating responsibilities be centralized in a single 
operating agency or agencies? 


E. What agency or agencies, and what methods, should be employed 
to select, classify, allocate, and defer Persons for training? 


1. What agency or agencies should answer the following questions? 
a. Who should undergo training? | 
6. What training (military, nonmilitary, conscientious objector) 
should a particular individual take? 
c. When should a given individual take his training ? : 
d. As among the military services, to which service should a par-— 
ticular individual be allocated ? j 
e. What option should a particular individual be allowed to take? © 
2. What general standards and rules should apply with respect to 
the answer in every case of each of the questions listed in 1 above? : 
3. To what extent are the organization, procedures, and qualifica-— 
tions of the Selective Service System adaptable to the handling of any 
or all of the questions raised in 1 above?. ® 
4. What should be the organizational location within the govern- 
ment of any agency which is to answer any of the questions raised in 
l above? Should it be independent of, or subordinate to, the agency — 
having ultimate control of the operation of the training program? 


F. Are there any underlying general principles which should be part of, — 
and written into, any program? 

. As to the status of trainees? 

. As to the places in which training may take place? 

. As to the uses which may be made of trainees durin 

As to discrimination and segregation ? 


- As to the rights and obligations of trainees? 
. As to other things? 


g training? ~ 
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G. What should be the primary emphasis of any military training 
program? Should it be exclusively military, or could, and should, 
the program incorporate general or vocational education fea- 
tures, training for industrial mobilization, etc.? 


H. What is to be the motivation in any such program? How is ii to be 
supplied? On what factors, either within or without the pro- 
gram, does if depend? What features, if any, could, and 
should, be written into the program that would insure proper 
motivation? 


I. What should be the general framework of the basic training program 
in terms of its length, its geographical situs, the age and/or 
status at which persons should undergo training, efc.? 


The general framework of the basic training program must depend 
upon the answers to the following questions, among others: 

1. What should be the length of the basic training program ? 

2. Could and should the length of the basic training period be dif- 
ferent for different people ? 

8. Could and should the basic training period be split up into two 
or more parts to be taken at separate times, either generally, or in the 
case of certain classes of individuals? 

4. Could and should any of the examination, classification, assign- 
ment, equipping, or processing be accomplished before a person begins 
his actual basic training period, and, if so, to what extent, and how? 

5. Could and should any of the actual training itself be undertaken 
before a person begins his basic training period, either in the high 
schools or otherwise in the local communities, and, if so, to what extent, 
and how ? 

6. At what age or status in life should a person be required to under- 
take his basic training, and should any exceptions be permitted at his, 
or his parents’, option, and, if so, what exceptions? 

7. Should all trainees undergo their training at the same time, or 
should they be taken in increments at intervals throughout the year ? 
If the latter, at what intervals? On what basis should determinations 
be made as to the increment into which any given individual should 
fall? 

8. Could and should a person be trained near to, or far away from, 
his home ? 

In answering the foregoing questions, the interrelating effect of the 
following factors, among others, will be important (the weight to be 
accorded each factor will vary tremendously) : 

1. What is the minimum length of a basic training period which 
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would (a) provide the requisite military training, and ( 6) make the 


program worth its cost ? 


2. How much of the basic training, to be really effective, depends 


upon its being carried on in military establishments? 

3. How much does the length of the basic training period depend 
upon the probable number of persons who will go into each of the 
options and the probable effectiveness of training in each of those 
options ? 


4. How much of the content of basic training could actually be 


provided prior to the beginning of camp training in the high schools, 
or otherwise in the lccal communities? How well, and how uni- 
formly, would such preinduction training be likely to be? What 
standards would be imposed, who would impose them, and what 
would be done if such standards were not met, either generally or in 
individual cases? Would the high schools and/or the communities 
be uniformly willing to undertake such a task, and what could be 


done where they were not? Could such training be readily integrated 


with, or substituted for part of, the curriculum in the secondary 


schools? How many people do not, at the present time, graduate 


from high school? Would such individuals present a special problem, — 


and, if so, how would it be handled ? 


5. How much of the examination, classification, assignment, equip- 
ping, or other processing of persons could actually be done, and done — 


effectively, in the local communities, and would the local communities, 


generally, be willing to undertake this work? How much of the 


basic training period could be saved if this were done? 


6. Would splitting the basic training period into two or more 
segments, to be taken at different times, materially reduce the agere- 
gate effectiveness of the training? | , 

7. How serious would it be, educationally or otherwise, either (a) 
to move back the termination date of the final year of secondary edu- 


cation by several months, or (6) to move forward the entrance date 
in the freshman year of college by a comparable time? To what 


extent would educational institutions be willing to cooperate in this 
regard ? | 
8. What specific problems are created by each of the various pos- 


sible alternative schemes for: (a) The average individual; (b) the 
secondary schools; (¢) the colleges; (d) trade and vocational schools; _ 
and (€) various trades and industries, particularly agriculture, which 


are seasonal; and how serious are such problems? 


9. What, if any, seasonal and climatic factors are important in~ 


training ? 
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10. What are the costs of the various alternative schemes? What 
factors tend to increase, and what tend to decrease, costs? 

li. Under what scheme can the maximum economy of training 
personnel, equipment, and facilities be obtained ? 

12. Will most of the training personnel of the officer class be reserve 
officers, and, if so, would the seasons during which they would be 
required for active duty affect the possibility of their procurement? 

13. Into what general activities or pursuits would the trainees ordi- 
narily go in the absence of training, and in what proportions? In 
what ways, if any, would the various alternative programs be likely 
to affect their choices? 

14, What effect would an interruption of 4, 8, or 12 months be likely 
to have on a person’s intention and ability to continue his education ? 

15. What are the respective advantages and disadvantages of (a) 
_ training a man in the vicinity of his home, and (0) training him away 
from the vicinity of his home? 

16. What are the maximum loads of trainees which the several serv- 

ices could practicably handle at one time? 

_ 1%. What would be the general effect on the program of discriminat- 

ing in favor of, or against, any particular group in terms of (a) length 

of training, (6) time of training, (c) splitting of training, etc. ? 

_ 18. What problems would be involved in effecting the transportation 

of trainees to and from camps under the various alternative schemes? 

19. Would there be any particular advantage or disadvantage in 
having all trainees at substantially the same age and/or status of life? 


J. What should be the general content of the basic training period? 


K. Whai provisions should be made for the welfare and recreation, 
the moral and religious improvement, the education, the health, 
and the orientation of trainees? 


1. What part, in general, should each of these play in the basic 
training program ? 

2. To what extent should the supervision of, and planning for, these 
things be handled by any supervisory commission, if any, and to what 
extent should this be left to the operating agencies? 

3. As to welfare and recreation— 

a. Should an effort be made to continue USO or some comparable 
agency, or should welfare and recreation be left principally to the 
operating agencies ? 

6. If USO continues, or some comparable agency is established, 
should it operate on or off the posts, or both on and off the posts? 

4, As to religion and morals— 
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a. Should a new ratio between chaplains and men be established, 
and, if so, what ratio? 

6. Should provision be made for chaplain’s aides? 

ce. Should attendance at religious services be compulsory for the 
whole, or any part, of the training period ? 

d. What program should be followed in dealing with problems of 
sex relations and venereal diseases ? 

e. Should trainees be permitted any form of alcoholic beverages ? 

7. What influences, safeguards and protections could and should be 
provided to check the development of immorality ? 

g. What is the precise character of the moral and religious problem 
presented by trainees of the age and status in life of those who would 
be involved in this program, and by the fact that large masses of them 
would be brought together in camps? 

5. As to orientation and education— 

a. What individuals should handle the job of orientation and what 
prior training should they have had ? 

6. What individuals should handle the problem of education? 

¢e. Should all orientation be on on-duty time, or only partly so? 
Education ? 

d. What, if any, forms of education would be practicable and 
desirable ? 

e. Who would have general supervision of the content of any edu- 
cational or orientation programs? 

f. Should, and could, the program include vocational guidance for 
every trainee ? 

6. As to health— 

a. What could, and should, be done for each trainee in terms of 
both physical and mental health? 

b. What supplementary provisions, if any, could, and should, be 
made for persons who are physical casualties of the program? Psy- | 
chiatric casualties ? 


L. What provisions should be made for the proper training and selec- 
tion of, and the maintenance of high standards of performance 
among, the trainors? 


1. In what general proportions, and for what tasks, should the 
following groups be drawn on as a source of training personnel: 

a The regular services? 

6. The reserves? 

ce. Civilians? 

2. What should be the standards and criteria for the selection o 
various Classes of training personnel, and who will do the selecting 
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| 
| 
: 8. What sort of prior training, if any, should the various trainors 
be required to have? 
4. How could service as a trainor be made sufficiently attractive to 
draw and hold the right kind of men—Regular Army, Reserve, or 
; ivilian ? 
_ 5. Should service as a trainor, insofar as Regular Army personnel 
: is concerned, be in the nature ap a permanent assignment or handled 
by rotation ? 
_ 6. How could you keep up the interest and enthusiasm of the 
trainors? 
7. What provisions could, and should, be made to assure a continu- 
ing high standard of performance among trainors? 
8. What provisions could, and should, be made to remove trainors 
who do not measure up to desired standards? 


9. What special measures could, and should, be taken to assure hav- 
ing the right kind of noncoms? 


_M. What are the principal dangers and difficulties which should be 
safeguard against in the communities surrounding basic training 
camps, and what safeguards could, and should, be provided for 
them? 


1. How could we protect the trainee from mistreatment at the hands 
of the local community or the local police? 

2. What measures could and should be adopted to prevent the sale 
of alcoholic beverages to trainees if, as a matter of porey; such sale is 
deemed unwise ? 


3. What measures could, and should, be undertaken to control vice 
in surrounding areas? 


N. What should be the rights, privileges, and benefits of trainees, and 
how should they be provided for and safeguarded? 


1. What about civil rights—the right to vote, free speech, the privi- 
lege of writing his Congressman or the editor of a newspaper, etc. ? 


2. What about rights, privileges, benefits, and protections such as 
those contained in— 

a. The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act? 

b. Other laws for the GI? 

3. What about 

a. Death benefits ? 

b. Disability benefits ? 

4, How will Social Security rights be protected ? 
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O. Should trainees be required or permitted (with or without parental 
consent) to undertake during basic training any particularly 
hazardous or perilous forms of training, such as flight training, 
parachute jumping, submarine training, etc.? 


P. Should trainees be given any pay or allowance for, or in connection 
with, their basic training, and, if so, on what general theory and 
how much? 


Q. How should the problem of discipline be handled? 


1. What are the objectives of discipline during the basic training 
period ? 

2. How rigid should the discipline be? 

3. By what sanctions should the discipline be enforced? The Arti- 
cles of War? General Federal law? Something else? 


4. Who should enforce discipline and prescribe the penalties? Felo- 


nies? Misdemeanors? Serious infractions of military rules? Minor 
infractions of rules? 


R. Questions with respect to options 


We will want the general scheme of options to (1) be sound in 
terms of national defense, (2) to place substantially equal burdens on 
all persons, (3) to take into account factors of geography and popula- 
tion, (4) to provide the maximum incidental benefits, (5) to cause 


the least possible interference, consistent with other objectives, with 


the lives of individuals and the social and economic life of the coun- 
try, and (6) to be realistic in terms of (a) the ability of various 


institutions and agencies to handle them, and (b) the quotas assigned 
toeach option. The questions which follow are relevant in this regard. | 
1. Both in general, and in detail, what pattern of options should 


be provided ? 


2. To what extent should an individual be allowed. free choice in 


the selection of his option ? 


3. What agency or agencies should supervise the operation of these 


options, and how ? 


4. What agency should decide the quotas for each option, and on : 


what basis ? 


5. What agency should decide what individuals will be permitted | 


to take which options, if free choice is not allowed, and on what basis? 
6. What agency should decide which individuals should receive 
grants-in-aid for educational work, and on what basis? 
7 What agency should decide for what general courses of study 
grants-in-aid should be given, and on what basis? 
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8. If the pursuit of certain types of studies constitutes one option, 


| what agency should decide what these studies may be, and on what 
basis? . 


; 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


9. How would a provision for grants-in-aid for education under a 


training program be tied in with other federal programs for grants- 


in-aid to students ? | 
10. What opportunities may exist for the evasion of the option 


obligation, and how should they be safeguarded against? 


11. How would the problem of an individual’s change in personal 
or vocational plans before completion of an elected option be handled ? 
What of the man who moves from a community with a National 


Guard unit to one without a National Guard or active unit of the 
Organized Reserve? What of the man who leaves a college where he 


is taking ROTC or pursuing approved courses of military impor- 
tance? What of the man who transfers from a college with ROTC to 
one without it? What of the man who lives in a community where 
he can take no option but the unorganized reserve, and who then 
moves to an area where active options are available? 


12. Should there be a civil defense option, and, if so, what form 
should it take? 


S. What mechanisms and sanctions should be provided to insure gen- 
eral compliance with the obligations of the law: to register; to 
undertake basic training; fo carry ouf an option? To what agency 
should enforcement be entrusted? 


T. Are there any standards or requirements that musi be complied 
with in order that the program will be constitutional? — As to the 
basic training period? As fo the options? 


U. Should the original program in any way be limited as to its inifial 
duration by a provision in the basic statute, and, if so, how? 
By a specified duration of the law? By a condition subsequent, 
such as presidential proclamation, a joint resolution, or an 
event? If it is to be limited by a date, or by the occurrence of 
an event, then by what date or what event? 


V. In what specific ways, if any, should the program be tied in with 
specific plans for any future military and industrial mobilization? 


1. The maintenance of an inventory of manpower? 


2, The manner in which selective service machinery would operate 
(e. g., would men be called by classes) # 
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3. The use to be made of men who are undergoing training at the 
time of the outbreak of war? 
4. ‘The protection of key persons in industry, the professions, etc. ? 


W. In the event that programs are to be operated for those who cannot 
undergo military training, or for women, what should be the 
character of those programs? 


X. Should the program (even as fo military fraining) be placed in full 
operation at once, or should it be placed in effect gradually 
over a period of several years? If, so, how should this be done? 
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Appendix 3 


LETTER FROM THE ATTORNEY GENERAL CONCERNING THE 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF A UNIVERSAL TRAINING PRO- . 
GRAM 


May 22, 1947. 
Honorasite Karu T. Compton, 
Chairman, The President’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Dr. Compron: You have submitted to me two proposals 
for the establishment of a system of universal training in this coun- 
try, one prepared by the War Department, embodying the so-called 
“Army plan for universal military training”; the second prepared 
by the American Legion, embodying the features of the so-called 
“Legion plan.” 

You say, in general: “The Commission itself has as yet come to 
no conclusion on the question of whether a universal military train- 
ing program should or should not be adopted or as to the precise 
form such training should take if any program is favored.” You add, 
regarding the Army proposal: “The War Department emphasized 
to me that this draft is in a constant state of revision as to detail and 
that it should not be considered as in anywise a finished product”; 
and, regarding the Legion proposal: “Legion officials have also em- 
phasized that their draft is not as yet ready for submission to the 
Congress.” 

You ask my opinion “whether the enactment of either of these bills 
is within the constitutional authority of the Federal Government.” 
You suggest also that in the event I conclude that either, or any part 
of these bills could not be legally enacted by the Congress, I indicate 
my views “as to what constitutional amendment or amendments 
would be required in order to place the authority to enact such legis- 
lation in the Federal Government.” 


I 


The two proposals, to which I shall refer, respectively, as the “Army ~ 
bill” and the “Legion bill,” resemble each other closely both as to 
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purpose and scope. The Army bill, if enacted, would create a “Uni- 
versal Military Training Corps,” into which the young men of the 
Nation, within certain age-groups, would be inducted, on a compulsory 
basis, to be trained in the arts of war for a 12-month period by the 
personnel and under the direction of the armed forces of the United 
States. The Legion bill has a similar general design. It would 
create a corps, under the name of “National Security Training Corps,” 
into which induction is also to be compulsory, its membership likewise 
to under go “military or related training” by armed forces personnel. 
Those subject to induction, in each case, would be male citizens and 
noncitizens between the ages of 17 and 20. The periods of training 
differ, but not substantially. Under both proposals, trainees are 
permitted options and alternatives as to training. 

Each proposal visualizes a nation-wide system of local boards, ap- 
proximately on the pattern utilized in World Wars I and Il. The 
Army bill specifically charges the system established by the President 
under authority of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
(54 Stat. 885), with “(1) the registration, classification, selection, and 
delivery of registrants to the armed forces for training, (2) main- 
taining a current inventory of the manpower resources of the Nation, 
and (3) such other duties and functions as may be required under 
authority of this act.” The Legion bill would achieve essentially 
the same results through the creation of a civilian commission which, 
among other duties, would “establish in each county, or comparable 
political subdivision * * * one or more local boards * * # 
to make determinations with respect to the rights, privileges, and 
obligations of individuals under this act”; to “call and register”; and — 
to “keep current information with respect to the registration status 
and training status, of all individuals residing within their respective 
jurisdictions who are required to undergo training * * *” 

The Army and Legion bills, equally, though with differences as to 
detail, include provision for hospitalization, surgical, medical, and 
dental services; insurance and dependency allowances; and a small 
monthly “compensation.” Each bill makes special provisions for 
conscientious objectors. Each provides substantia] penalties for 
failure to comply with its requirements, 3 

In these aspects, the two proposals resemble closely the patterns 
of the Selective Draft and Selective Training and Service legislation 
of 1917 and 1940. In other respects, however, the two bills diverge 
from the earlier patterns. The trainees are not available for combat 
service. And, unlike the situation in the past, when drafted men 
became an integral part of the Army once they were inducted and 
accepted (sec. 1 of the National Defense Act, as amended by sec, 3° 
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of the act of December 13, 1941 (55 Stat. 800), 10 U. S. C. 235 ef. 
Patterson v. Lamb, No. 229, October term 1947, decided January 20, 
1947), the trainees under these bills would not become full-fledged 
members of the Army or Navy, though in some respects they would 
have like rights and obligations. 

Thus, the Army bill provides for “training for duty with the 
armed forces of the United States”; and adds that “upon successful 
completion of ‘one full year’s training in the Corps or the equivalent 
of 1 year’s training as provided in section 101 of this act, trainees 
will not be subject to further compulsory military training or service, 
but will revert to full civilian status, and as such are liable to call for 
further training or service as members of the armed forces only dur- 
ing a national emergency expressly declared by Congress or by the 
President.” “Trainees,” the bill provides, shall be inducted * * * 
Bulvioraraining. \*.*) %,” 

The Legion bill provides for a “National Security Training Corps,” 
to be composed of individuals “undergoing military or related train- 
ing under this act otherwise than as (@) members of the Regular Mili- 
tary or Naval Establishment or any of the reserve components thereof, 
(6) the Reserve Officers Training Corps, or (c) cadets at the United 
States Military Academy, Coast Guard Academy, or Merchant Marine 
Academies, or midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy.” 
“Every individual who undergoes training under this act and, in 
the judgment of those in authority over him, satisfactorily completes 
such training shall be entitled to a certificate to that effect, which shall 
include a record of any special proficiency or merit attained.” 


IT 


The constitutionality of either of the above programs if enacted 
into law by the Congress, is best tested by an examination of the Selec- 
tive Draft and Selective Training and Service legislation, supra, of 
World Wars I and II. The pertinent provisions of the Constitution 
lie in section 8 of article I: 


SEcTION 8. The Congress shall have Power; * * * to provide for the common 
Defence and general Welfare of the United States * * * 

To declare War * * * 

To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation of Money to that Use shall 
be for a longer Term than two Years. 

To provide and maintain a Navy. 

To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land and naval 
Forces. 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
Execution the foregoing powers * * #* 
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That these enumerated powers were ample to sustain the Selective 
Draft Law of 1917 was definitely and firmly established in Selective 


Draft Law Cases, 245 U.S. 366 (1918). There the constitutionality of 
the statute, which was attacked from every standpoint, was sustained 
by a unanimous Supreme Court. The opinion is too long even to be 
summarized, but it is rested, basically, on the congressional power to 
raise and support armies; and it is significant that Chief Justice White, 
who spoke for the Court, said (245 U. S. at 37 8): | 


It may not be doubted that the very conception of a just government and its 
duty to the citizen includes the reciprocal obligation of the citizen to render 
military service in case of need and the right to compel it. 


So comprehensive and powerful was the opinion in Selective Draft 
Law Cases, supra, that when Congress enacted the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 more than 14 months prior to the entry of the 
United States into World War IT, the only new point which it was 
possible to raise was the circumstance that this second act had been 
passed when the United States was at peace. The argument against 
the statute was that Congress lacked power to draft the Nation’s man- 


power for military training and service prior to an actual declaration — 


of war. 


That contention was consistently rejected by the courts. The con- 
stitutionality of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
applied prior to and after the declaration of war, was sustained in — 


every Federal court that passed upon it. See United States v. Lambert, 
123 F. 2d 395, 396 (1941); United States v. Herling, 120 F. 2d 236 
(C. C. A. 2, 1941); United States v. fappaport, 36 F. Supp. 915, 916 
(1941) ; Stone v. Christensen, 36 F. Supp. 739 (D. Ore., 1940) ; United 


States v. Cornell, 36 ¥F. Supp. 81 (D. Idaho, 1940) ; United States vy. : 


Garst, 39 F. Supp. 367 (E. D. Pa., 1941), 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit in United States — 
v. Lambert, 123 F. 2d 395, 396 (1941), flatly answered the contention | 
that Congress could not provide measures of manpower mobilization — 


in time of peace. The court said: 


The power granted to Congress by the Constitution to “provide for the common 
Defence” and “to raise and Support Armies” is not to be interpreted in a way 
which will make the power ineffective against an enemy, actual or potential. 
We are not precluded from preparing for battle, if battle must come, until such 
time as our preparation would be too late. ‘ 


While the precise question was never passed upon by the Supreme 
Court, the opinion in Selective Draft Law Cases, supra, and the lan- 
guage of the Court in discussing that decision and in dealing generally 
with the war power make it perfectly clear that the power of Congress 
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to raise armies by selective draft even prior to the declaration of war 
cannot be successfully challenged. See, for instance, Vorthern Pacific 
Ry. Co. v. North Dakota, 250 U. S. 135, 149 (1919) ; United States v. 
Williams, 302 U. S. 46, 48 (1937) ; United States v. Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., 315 U.S. 289, 305 (1942) ; Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 
U. S. 624, 642 (1943) ; Hirabayashi v. United States, 320 U.S. 81, 98 
(1943). It is significant, in my judgment, that no litigant in any case 
heard on the merits in the Supreme Court ever questioned the pre- 
Pearl Harbor application of the 1940 Selective Service Act. 


Tit 


Is, then, the plan, as embodied either in the Army bill or the Legion 
bill, sufficiently close, in type and purpose, to those embodied in the 
acts of 1917 and 1940, and would the circumstances of enactment be 
deemed sufficiently similar, to warrant the conclusion that such legis- 
lation would be constitutional? I have no doubt this question should 
be answered in the affirmative. 

I wish to point, first of all, to the contemplated legislative findings. 

The Army bill provides: 


* * * ‘That (a) Congress hereby declares that in keeping with the funda- 
mental objective to provide for the common defense expressed in the preamble 
to the Constitution of the United States, and in order to assure the peace and 
security of future generations, it is a sound and democratic principle that each | 
physically and mentally fit male citizen and alien residing in the United States, 
owes an obligation to this country to undergo military training which will fit 
him to protect it in an emergency; That adequate preparedness will prevent 
aggressive wars against this country and the needless sacrifice of human life; 
That a well-trained citizenry is the keystone of preparedness, and that such pre- 
paredness can best be assured through a system of military training for the 
youth of the Nation; That it is essential to maintain an alert and trained citi- 
zenry capable of prompt mobilization to meet and deal with any national emer- 
gency as is declared by the Congress. . 

(b) That Congress further declares that in a free society the obligations and 
privileges of military training should be shared universally in accordance with 
a fair and just system of selection. 


In the “Legion plan,” 


Congress hereby declares 

(1) That to provide the common defense for which the Constitution of the 
United States was ordained and established every male citizen of the United 
States and every other male person residing in the United States owes to our 
country an obligation to undergo training which will fit him to contribute to its 
protection in time of emergency ; : 

(2) That adequate preparedness will prevent wars against this country 
and the needless sacrifice of human life; and 

(8) That a citizenry trained for defense is the bulwark of democracy and 
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the keystone of preparedness and can best be assured through youth training 
for national security. . | 

The design under both the Army bill and the Legion bill falls 
short of the full system of induction and training embodied in legis- 
lation previously upheld by the courts. This does not operate to 
invalidate either proposal. The Supreme Court, in Selective Draft | 
Law Cases, supra, made it clear. that “Because the power of Congress 
to raise armies was not required to be exerted to its full limit but only 
as in the discretion of Congress it was deemed the public interest 
required, furnishes no ground for supposing that the complete power 
was lost by its partial exertion.” 245 U.S. at 383, 384. 

The events of the past decade have amply demonstrated that it is 
too late to improvise armies when war starts or is declared—the latter 
generally after the attack has started and the enemy invasion is well 
under way. And the latest scientific developments foreshadow a time 
when an even shorter period of grace will be available to nations 
whose peaceable intentions and limitless resources invite aggressive 
action from without. Chief Justice Hughes has pointed out that the 
war power of the Federal Government is the “power to wage war 
successfully” (Home Building and Loan Assn. v. Blaisdell, 290 U.S. 
3898, 426). The power “to provide for the common defense” must be 
the power to provide in time of peace for the protection of the Nation. 
“In time of peace prepare for war” is not only good sense, it is also 
sound constitutional law. 

Both the necessity for action and the kind of action to be taken 
must be determined by the Congress. I do not hesitate to say that if . 
Congress enacts legislation along the lines of either of these two 
proposals, supported by appropriate declarations of policy and find- 
ings of fact, such legislation would in my opinion be well within the 
constitutional powers of the Federal Government. 

Sincerely yours, | 
(Signed) Tom C. Crarx, 
Attorney General. 
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Appendix 4 


Staff Study on: 
POPULATION FACTORS RELEVANT TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


Contents 
Page Page 
The place of western peoples in Geographic distribution of our 
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Population growt hin the United Quality of population___________ 166 
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HE United States has about 6 percent of the world’s people and 

one of the few great productive areas not yet overpopulated. To 
the east lies Europe, already the most densely peopled of the conti- 
nents. Excluding European Russia, it is almost as thickly settled as 
India". To the west and south, poverty-stricken peoples in Asia, 
Africa, and parts of South America almost certainly will increase 
very rapidly in numbers for at least a generation.’ 

In modern mechanized warfare, it is not to be taken for granted 
that the country with the largest armies or largest number of men 
of military age is the strongest. Quality of population and tech- 
nology, among other factors, must also be taken into account. Among 
other resources, a nation with a high standard of living has popula- 
tion reserves that do not exist in a country where the daily struggle 
for subsistence regularly engages most of the waking hours of all who 
can labor. Yet we must recognize that for perhaps another century, 
until wealth, culture, and education are more evenly distributed 


throughout the world, the United States will seem an oasis to strug- — 
gling peoples that now outnumber us and will do so progressively in . 


the future. 

The following pages briefly outline some of the characteristics of 
the population of the world and of the United States that have a 
bearing on the security of the American people. 


*Notestein, Frank W., and others. The Future Population of Europe and the 
Soviet Union. League of Nations, Geneva, 1944, p. 46. 
* Ibid., p. 47. 
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The Place of Western Peoples in the Worid 


We in the United States are part of a group that has inherited 
the western European tradition. This tradition includes 2,000 years 
of Christianity, 1,000 years of experience in self-government, and 100 
or more years of general education and freedom of people to think 
for themselves. It has placed a value on human life and developed 
aspirations for the improvement of society which are absent in many 
other cultures. But this group to which we belong is relatively small. 
It comprises not more than 600 million people in a world population of 
2.2 billion. Most of the 600 million whose thinking is akin to ours are 
in countries in a state of extreme disorganization. Only with help 
are they likely to avoid alien control. The remaining 1.6 billion have 
not shared our ideals of civil rights and individual freedom and 


responsibility, nor have they yet organized forms of government in 


which the people participate effectively. Among them are some 190 


million people in Russia, 460 million in China, 400 million in India, 


and 500 million or more in Indonesia, Africa, and other places. The 
majority are undernourished, incredibly poor, uneducated—this at a 
time when newr methods of communication and new weapons have 


greatly increased the ability of small groups to control others. Per-— 
haps never before have such possibilities existed for the formation of 
military dictatorships and their coalition in great aggregations of | 


power. 


Moreover, most of the peoples whose traditions we share have ceased 
to grow rapidly and face future stability or decline in numbers, while 
far greater populations in the remaining areas of the world are in | 


or may soon begin the period of very rapid growth that comes in the 
early phases of industrialization. : 

The pattern of population growth that has swept across western 
peoples and now is affecting other parts of the world has been sum- 
marized as follows by a leading analyst of population problems: ® 
Before the industrial revolution, most western peoples grew slowly 


and intermittently in numbers when they grew at all. Increases in 
good years were counterbalanced in bad years by deaths from famine 
and disease, and at all times lack of food kept death rates high. The 
industrial revolution brought improvements in tools and transpor-— 
tation that led to more effective production and distribution of food. 
When people gained some assurance of the food supply they had a 
chance to develop science and technology in industry and agriculture 


and to improve sanitation and public health. The first effect on popu- 


* Thompson, Warren S., “Population Growth in Relation to World Peace,” Yale 


Law Journal, August 1946, vol. 52, pp. 1242-57, 
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: 


lation was to reduce the death rate. The birth rate, apparently, was 
not affected for some decades, during which population increased with 
unheard-of speed and regularity. This phase was followed by a 
period, generally shorter but varying considerably from country to 
country, in which the birth and death rates fell about equally and 
the rate of natural increase remained fairly constant. More recently, 
the fall in the birth rate has been more rapid than in the death rate. 
It has thus reduced the rate of growth and is leading again to a sta- 
tionary or slowly growing population. 

Following such a cycle, western, northwestern, and parts of central 
Europe, North America north of the Rio Grande, Australia, and New 
Zealand have about completed their period of growth and are ap- 
proaching a stationary population because of their low birth rates. 
Roughly one-fifth of the world’s population lives in these countries and 
that proportion almost certainly will decline decade by decade. Most 
of southern and eastern Europe, Japan, Soviet Asia, and parts of 
South and Central America are in the middle era of development and 
are growing rapidly. They now contain about one-fifth of the world’s 
population and that proportion will grow fairly rapidly in the next 
few decades. For several decades their proportionate gain will prob- 
ably be equal to or greater than the proportionate losses in the first 
group of countries. Nearly three-fifths of the world’s population is in 
the remaining countries that are just entering this modern process of. 
erowth. These countries will certainly grow to the extent that disease 
and famine are brought under control and will continue to grow for 
several decades after the peoples in the second group become stationary 
in numbers.* 

The growth of productivity that leads to population growth com- 
bines with it to increase military and political power. It is significant 
that while Japan has followed the same general pattern of growth as 
the western countries, it has been passing through the various phases 
more rapidly because many of the means for raising the level of living 
and for reducing death rates and birth rates were ready at hand. “For 
an understanding of history the important fact is that Japan’s popula- 
tion was attaining its maximum rate of growth at the very time, fol- 
lowing World War I, when western peoples were rapidly ceasing to 
grow.” > 


Population Growth in the United States 


A few years ago it was estimated, on the basis of current and pro- 
spective trends in births and deaths, that the population of the United 


*Ibid., pp. 1249-1250, 
*Ibid., p. 1249. 
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States would reach a maximum within the next two or three decades 


and thereafter would decline. One such forecast, for example, was 


that a maximum of about 152-153 million would be reached at some 


time in the decade 1970-80. The outlook has been changed by the 
unprecedented rise in the birth rate during the 1940’s, along with the 


continued decline in mortality. Now it appears that, under assum p- 
tions of medium fertility, medium mortality, and no net immigration, 
a population of 155 million may be attained before 1965 and a peak of 


165 million reached about 1990, with gradual decline thereafter.’ 
Table 1 summarizes forecasts of the Bureau of the Census and P. KA 


Whelpton, of the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems, for total population and population in selected age groups 


in 1950-75 under given assumptions. From the standpoint of national : 
progress and security, it is significant that the proportion of the 


population in the productive-age classes, 20-64 years, will apparently — 


be greater during the twentieth century than during the nineteenth.® 


The birth and death rates prevailing in the second half of the 1930’s 3 
for specific ages would have led eventually, in the absence of immigra- | 


tion, to a population decrease of about %.2 percent per generation. The 


same factors in 1940 to 1945 would lead to an eventual increase of _ 
about 14 percent per generation. “It is almost certain,” the Bureau of : 
the Census reports, “that there will be some decline in fertility rates 
in the next few years, but opinions differ as to whether or not our _ 
population will resume its historic secular trend toward smaller _ 
families, which has been in progress for over a century. ‘The prospect: 


of a declining population has probably not been eliminated; but, at 
least, the time of occurrence has been postponed, and the maximum 
population will be somewhat larger than formerly expected.” 9 
During the first half of the 1930’s, birth rates continued a decline 
that had characterized many preceding decades. The low point re- 


flected the trough of the depression. The improvement in eco-— 


nomic conditions during the second half of the 1930’s was accompanied 
by a slightly upward trend. Under favorable economic and psycho- 


* Thompson, Warren S., “Population Changes and Child Welfare,” The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 212, November 
1940, p. 19. 

“U.S. Bureau of the Census, Forecasts of the Population of the United States, 
by Age and Sex: 1945 to 2000, series P46, No. 7, September 15, 1946, 


* Dewhurst, J. Frederick, and Associates, America’s Needs and Resources, New — 
York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1947, chapter 3, Population Trends, by © 


_ W.S. Woytinsky, p. 50. 


°U. S. Bureau of the Census, Recent Trends in Population Replacement, series — 


P--47, No. 2, March 27, 194%. 
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logical circumstances during and since the war, sharp increases in the 
birth rate have been recorded in the 1940's. 

The result of these changes is reflected in forecasts of the Bureau 
of the Census of the number of boys attaining age 18 in each of the 
fiscal years 1948-65: 


Number Number 

of males of males 

: aitaining attaining 

Fiscal year ending June 30 age 18 Fiscal year ending June 80 age 

(thousands) (thousan ds) 
eer rr ee ee TeV OS LUO Cee e ee Cet Ae ero A Dal B35 
Bsa acai 6 Sault! eae. LPO OBS eG hieefcrsi ieee: thai Jungle 1, 174 
Rie me eae TOS FEO b Ora ema Ce ce ae ee 1, 252 
Rg OU) OR US Ee ee HIOLE 11 O60 2s Shama ies 12) a eee 1, 351 
OE Bg eT ee RUBE ARIOY Trego rc cei oh ee ergs ae ee 1, 549 
Na area Ba tan oe i est PROS Ze LUG Ae een ws oie ene Bn Oi see 1, 449 
Begs etree oirek tie rt eh ts PUVOD |OGSeh Le Ae BE 1, 425 
ASS Eas ee aes Ree 1 Te eR nd lee Se fees C8 1, 396 
UGG te erat pe ete Lage BW ta ea ned eM eee ne ae 1, 929 


The size of the group forecast for the fiscal year 1965 1s a conse- 
quence of the large number of births in the present fiscal year— 
that is, the year ending June 30, 1947. This number, in turn, is a 
result of the absence of men in the armed forces during 1944 and the 
first half of 1945, the rapid demobilization begun soon after VJ-day, 
and the subsequent rise in the marriage rate. 

Until the quota acts of 1921 and 1924, alien immigration helped 
to account for population growth in the United States. Immigra- 
tion reached a peak of nearly 1.3 million in 1907, was reduced to a 
trickle by World War I, and swelled again to a heavy flow in the 
1920’s. During depression years in the early 1930’s, more aliens left 
the country than entered. Since the fiscal year 1936-37, net immi- 
gration of aliens has ranged between 19,000 and 90,000 a year. There 
is no numerical limit on immigration from other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere, but educational, health, financial, and other re- 
quirements have kept the volume down. The quota countries are 
authorized to supply approximately 154,000 immigrants a year, but 
this number has never been reached in practice. At some future time 
immigration policy may again reflect the contribution that people from 
other lands have made to the United States since its founding, not 
only in terms of the brawn that helped to build our railroads and 
cities and dig our mines, but also in terms of such contributions as 
have been made in our own times by Steinmetz or Einstein, to single 
out two names from many. The estimated effect of a given volume of 
‘net immigration on total population is shown for various years in 
table 2. 

Geographic Distribution of Our Population 


_ In 1790, only 5 percent of the population of the United States was 
classified as urban. Each census has found a higher proportion in the 
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cities; for 1940, the figure was almost 57 percent. The estimate of the 
Bureau of the Census for 1946 is 60 percent, and, under medium as- 
sumptions, the forecast is 66 percent for 1965 and for continuing rise 
after that year to 78 percent in the year 2000. 

The population is not only concentrated in urban areas but also, 
within those areas, in large cities and metropolises. In 1940, about 
two-fifths of the people in the United States lived in cities of 25,000 or 
more and about one-eighth lived in cities of 1 million or more. 

An even greater concentration appears from figures on metropolitan 
districts—that is, districts including one or more cities of 50,000 and 
the surrounding thickly settled area that is essentially a part of the 
city. In 1940 nearly half the total population (47.8 percent) lived in 
140 metropolitan districts, which included only 1.5 percent of the — 
land of the United States—an area about the size of the State of 
Pennsylvania. : 

The 1940 census also showed that both the density of populatio 
and its rate of growth tended to be high about the rim of the country. | 
The war tended to concentrate population even further along the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts. The concentration of the American 
people in large centers of population and the accessibility of many 
such aggregates to the sea coasts raise particular questions of national 
security under modern conditions of transport and current develop- 
ments in the weapons of war. Both our people and our physical plant 
have become more vulnerable to attack. 


Quality of Population 


For the quality of our future population, probably no better indica- 
tors can be found than the health, education, spiritual ideals, nutrition, 
housing, family income, and other major factors in the lives of Amer- 
ican children today. Available information on these subjects is sum- 
marized briefly in another appendix. In all these particulars, aver- 
ages for the country as a whole and for States mask very great dif- 
ferences among different areas of the country and among urban and 
rural population, economic classes, and racial groups. ‘The averages 
conceal the fact that many children are growing up under conditions 
that will limit the contribution they can make to the future progress 
and national security of the United States. | 

At a given time, the major part of the responsibility for the support 
and care of children is carried by a small share of the families of the 
United States. In 1940, nearly half the Nation’s families (47.1 per- 
cent) had no child under age 19. Somewhat more than one-third of 


” U. S. Bureau of the Census, special estimate, 
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all the families (36.6 percent) had one or two children in such ages, 
and they included somewhat more than two-fifths (48.3 percent) of all 
the children. The majority of the children were in the small group 
of families—about one-sixth of the total number—that had three or 
more children, and nearly one-fourth of the children were in the 4.7 
percent of the families that had five or more children under age 19. 
Estimates for 1945 and future years do not differ markedly from that 
pattern of distribution (table 3). 

The larger families in which the majority of children are growing 
up have relatively much lower incomes, in general, than the families 
with no children or only a child or two. The larger families also are 
concentrated in rural areas and other places where, because incomes 
and fiscal resources are small, schools, public health services, libraries, 
and other community services for children are relatively under- 
developed. Prevailing levels of health, nutrition, and education are 
characteristically lower among children in low-income families than 
-among those in more comfortable circumstances.” 

Fertility thus tends to vary inversely with social and economic sta- 
tus. Differentials in the fertility of population groups in the United 
States have existed for more than a century and are not disappearing 
very rapidly, if at all. If it is assumed that there are no biological 
differences between social and economic classes, differences in social 
heredity still cannot be overlooked. Children who grow up in the 
homes of poor, ill-educated parents have to stop school earlier to go to 
work. They have, in general, less adequate food and medical care, 
and such lacks may handicap them in using what educational oppor- 
tunities are open to them. It is likely that we lose much potential tal- 
ent in scientific and other fields because of the many children who 
have to discontinue school for economic reasons, rather than because 
of lack of aptitude, interest, and scholastic progress. Evidence of 
such losses has been summarized in Science, the Endless Frontier, a 
Report to the President by Vannevar Bush, Director the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, Washington, 1945, pp. 158-168. 

The problem of people who are poorly educated in a formal sense 
and have lacked other opportunities is not confined to the places and 
homes where they are born. The areas where population is not main- 
taining itself by natural increase tend to have the most numerous and 
attractive job openings. The young people who move in to take ad- 
vantage of such openings often lack the education and training that 


1 Wor reference to studies of distribution of family income, and of the nutri- 
tion, health, and education of children, see the appendix on the The Status 
of the Health, Education, and Well-being of Children in Relation to National 
Security. 
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Taste 1.—£'stimates, July 1, 1940 and 1945, and forecasts} July 1, 
1950-75, of the population of the United States and of population 
wn selected age groups, by sex 3 


{In thousands] 


Total Male Female 
Oe Peon Lao 18 to 64 18 to 64 18 to 34 18 to 64 
All ages ears eaet vias oars 
Estimate 
July Ll O40 els oe ea cy et: 131, 970) 82,584) 41,347) 18 713 41, 237 — 
July 11045 np. eee en eee 139, 586) 87,453) 43, 438} 19, 378 44,015 
Forecast 
Medium fertility, medium mor- 
tality, no immigration: . e | 
CUO Sat er re erent oe tere eek 145, 460) 90, 678) 44,889! 19,514 45, 789 
LOD) SL eee (ees yen ae vel. 149, 840} 92,561) 45, 707] 19, 201 46, 854 — 
DQO0 Soe 4 a eae Pe ee 153, 375; 95,426] 47,146) 19, 264 48, 280 
LOG De, eee ee 38 nee na 156, 692| 100, 067; 49,574] 20, 549 50, 493 © 
1970 ener eee AeA 159, 847; 102, 388) 50, 877] 21, 415 51, 511; 
ROY ESN SU 0g eetet 0 een eh a cd 162, 337| 1038, 379) 51, 544) 21, 539 51, 835 
Low fertility, high mortality, . 
no immigration: 
TODD Were eer ate Sy ge ---| 144,922) 90,610} 44,846) 19, 511 45, 764 
za ps acta ee li Deana 147,990} 92, 332) 45,566} 19, 189 46, 766 | 
LOGO. at ic eateigte s poitees 1 tate: 149, 827| 94,940) 46, 852) 19, 238 48, 088 
DODD Sates Paneer Re Vet 151, 047) 99, 062} 48,990} 20, 398 50, 072 © 
19 7G Dene ee eee AG Be ok 151, 627| 100, 379] 49,756} 20, 896 50, 623 
DQ 7D tras lie acy ate ise hea 151, 090} 99,795) 49,592! 20, 347 50, 203 — 
High fertility (14,000,000 births, 
July 1, 1945-June 30, 1950) 
low mortality, no immigra- 
tion: ; 
LOU SS Nes AOC PAR SAC hee oT, 146, 087; 90,749} 44, 933 19,520) 45,816 © 
19557 ei Seed a grace apg ae 152,017 92,796} 45, 849 19,214) 46,947 © 
LOGOS eye 0h ee oe ee ne eee 157, 609} 95,915] 47, 437 19, 287} 48, 478 
LOGS IES Satie ee bees 163, 446] 101,078) 50, 154 20, 691) 50, 924 
LOCO ee eo Sit aeeeitie ak gine 169, 612) 104, 416) 52,000} 21, 927 52, 416 
1A He SR oO gated 175, 750| 107, 056} 53, 530 22,756) 53, 526 © 


' Forecasts of the Bureau of the Census and P. K. Whelpton, Scripps Foundation for Research in Pop- 
ulation Problems. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


would make them fully effective recruits to their adopted community. 
At the same time, the movement away from the less well developed 
areas takes from those areas many of the people who might have con- 
tributed to progress in that area. The States where per capita income 
is low have a high ratio of children to the population of working age, 
and emigration of young adults tends to perpetuate poverty. 
Educational status and opportunities vary widely in the United 
States. Comparison of white selectees in the first 2 years of World 
War IT and white men drafted in World War I shows, however, that 
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on the whole considerable progress in the amount of schooling has 
been made in recent decades.™ 


Percent of white selectees 
or draftees in— 


World World 

Education War II Wart 

SEC Sas aa sata a a ae add al el ge SN 100 100 
Boleves 2. Lor gers Benes San 4 og ae a ek a iL 5 
Bee RCH OOL EOC UALCS..2 2.520 8e oe ONE ee 30 4. 
eo eeeteOO be HOngTACUaALCS 5 ce 28 12 
mea cerncn00! and. no schooling... eae ee es ob 79 


Of the Negro selectees in the early years of World War IT, 63 percent 
from the North and 33 percent from the South had tcennet high 
school, as compared with 14 percent and 8 percent, respectively, at the 
time of World War I. 

Census figures for 1940 indicate that of all men in the age group 
18-44, only 5.3 percent had less than 4 years of formal schooling. 
The median number of years of schooling they had completed was 9.4 
years, or the equivalent of a little more than a year of high school. 
For the younger men aged 18-34, the median was 10.2 years. However, 
several hundred thousand men called up in World War II were found 
to be illiterate and thus were of little or reduced value to the armed 
forces. During the war, many youngsters left school prematurely to 
take advantage of their wartime opportunities to earn. On the other 
hand, young veterans are making extensive use of their chance to. 


Tasiz 2.—lorecasts' of the population of the United States, July 1, 
1950-75, under assumption of medium fertility, medium mortality, 
and specified volume of net immigration 


[Population in thousands] 


Net immigration per 5 years 


Year — —_— = eee Oo eee 
None 500,000 1,000,000 1,500,000 

LO5Or ene ere 145,460 | 145,959 | 146, 458 146, 957 
VS ot 2a i ae er 149,840 | 150,911 | 151, 982 153, 053 
POG eee ee Sl 153; 375 |. 155,075. | 1156, 775 158, 475 
TOG bem mse ks) aes 156, 692 | 159,055 | 161, 418 163, 781 
Oe eee me 159,847 | 162,888 | 165, 929 168, 970 
oy dip 22 =~ Er See 162, 337 | 166,069 | 169, 801 173, 533 


1 Forecasts of the Bureau of the Census and P. K. Whelpton, Scripps Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 

“ Bureau of the Cefsus, The Educational Level of Men of Military Age in the 
United States, series P-9, No. 15, June 20, 1942: 

*® Bureau of the Census, The Educational Level of Men of Military Age in the 
United States, series P-9, no. 15, June 20, 1942. 
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TasrE 38.—L'stimated number of families, by number of children under 
19 years, and estimated number of children under 19 years in such 
families, for the United States, 1940-60 


[Medium estimate] 


Families with specified number of | Children under 19 years in 


children under 19 years such families 
Year and number of children under Percent 
19 years = , 
; Number eet Families Number Percent | 
ilies Brains 
1940 
All families. 2.3) sues ae, 34, 948, 666 |100. 0 |______ 41, 586, 414 | 100.0 
No children under 19________ 16,478,256 }.47. 1.5 os ee 
Loranore anders) Guo oe 18, 470, 410 | 52.9 {100.0 | 41, 586, 414 | 100.0 
Pchild under:19_2. 25202 7, 555, 001 | 21.6 | 40.9 7, 555, 001 18. 2 
2 children under 19______ 5, 226, 425 | 15.0 | 28.3 | 10, 452, 850 25. 1 
3 children under 19______ 2, 659, 998 7.6 | 14.4 7, 979, 994 19, 2. 
4 children under 19______ 1, 399, 031 4.0 v6 5, 596, 124 13.5 
5 or more under 19______ 1, 629, 955 4.7 8.8 | 10, 002, 445 24. 1 
1945 
Alfa miilics se 0” Sem. 37,°500,-000 100. O12. a 43, 087, 000 | 100. 0 
No children under 19________ 17, 925, 000 [°47:8 [Oe 51)2 Se eee | 
1 or. more under 19.22)... ) 2 19, 575, 000 | 52. 2 |100. 0 | 43, 087, 000 | 100.0 
Tchildunder 1 Gress a hae 8, 138, 000 | 21.7 | 41.6 8, 138, 000 18 9% 
2 children under 19______ 5, 625, 000 | 15.0 | 28. 7 | 11, 250, 000 26/13 
3 children under 19______ 2, 775, 000 T45| TAD 8, 325, 000 19. 3. 
4 children under 19______ 1, 425, 000 3. 8 Lie 5, 700, 000 13. 2 
5 or more under 19______ 1, 612, 000 4.3 8. 2 9, 674, 000 22. 5 
1950 
Al faniilies:s er.) oem as 40, 900, 000 |100. 0 |__.___ 44, 581, 000 
No children under 19________ 20,000, 000 |°48. 9 |2_ 2555/5 
1 or more under 19. 2 =: 20, 960, 000 | 51.1 /100.0 | 44, 581, 000 
1 child under 19__ 22028) 8, 957, 000 | 21.9 | 42.9] 8, 957, 000 
2 children under 19______ 6, 053, 000 | 14.8 | 29.0 | 12, 106, 000 
3 children under 19______ 2, 904, 000 7.1 | 13.9 8, 712, 000 
4 children under 19______ 1, 472, 000 3. 6 7.0 5, 888, 000 
5 or more under 19______ 1, 514, 000 Sot (Ge. 8, 918, 000 
1960 
All families 9: 5) Anterd 44, 775, 000 {100.0 |______ 45, 507, 000 
No children under 19________ 22,'701, 000°) 50.7) |25 125 
1 or more under 192. _ 1 22, 074, 000 | 49. 3 1100.0 45, 507, 000 
1 child under 19_________ 9, 851, 000 | 22.0 | 44.6 9, 851, 000 
2 children under 19______ 6, 492, 000 | 14.5 | 29,4 12, 984, 000 
3 children under 19______ 2, 955, 000 6. 6.113 4. 8, 865, 000 
4 children under 19______ 1, 388, 000 eh 6. 3 5, 552, 000 
5 or more under 19______ 1, 388, 000 3. 1 6. 3 8, 255, 000 


Source: Bureau of the Census, 
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obtain further education through the provisions of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. | 

The distribution of future population by occupational skills is 
closely related to the-distribution by educational attainment. For 
peace or war, national progress and security require better education, 
in both quality and duration, than is available to many children in 
the United States today. 

The people of the United States and other peoples that now share 
Western traditions of democracy are a relatively small and shrinking 
part of the world’s population Both the quantity and quality of our 
population are among the long-run factors in national security. The 
rise in the birth rate during and since the war has at least postponed 
the time at which a stationary or declining population might occur 
and has increased the numbers to be anticipated in coming decades. 
Whatever the future course of population increase in the United States, 
national security requires continuing and increased emphasis on the 
quality of the people who will be the country’s future producers and, 
if need be, its defenders. Here, as in other countries, birth rates are 
highest in the areas and among the groups that have the lowest in- 
comes and the least in community resources for health and education. 
Improvement in the quality of future population requires added em- 
phasis on measures to promote the economic security of familes and 
children and to assure that all children have the opportunities for 
health, education, and social development that will enable them to 
realize their full potentialities. 
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Appendix 5 
Staff Study on: 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO 
| NATIONAL SECURITY 


Contents 
Page Page 
The need for more basic research_ 173] National goals for science______ 181 
Barriers to extension of basic re- Relation of science, education, 
ih ale SS TE SR a 175 and industrial mobilization_._. 182 
Extent and character of present 
expenditures for scientific re- 
search and development____-_~ 178 


HERE is general agreement that scientific research is essential to 

the progress and security of the United States. During the past 

2 or 8 years intensive consideration has been given to problems of 

scientific research and development and has led to the general ac- 
ceptance of three major conclusions: 

The progress of science, and hence the utility of science to national 
security depends primarily on an increase in the quantity and par- 
ticularly the quality of fundamental or basic research. 

The lag in fundamental research can be remedied only by rigorous 
- training of the individuals best endowed to contribute to the advance- 
ment of scientific knowledge and by cultivation of the atmosphere in 
which fundamental research flourishes. 

Use of public funds is essential to assure that the most able students 
will receive scientific training and to sustain the setting in which more 
and better fundamental research can go forward. Because of the 
importance of scientific progress to national welfare and security, 
the use of public funds to achieve it is proper as well as essential. 


Need for More Basic Research 


In his report to the President on a program for postwar scientific 
research, Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, described basic research as scientific capital, 
the fund from which the practical applications of knowledge must 
be drawn! Basic research, Dr. Bush pointed out: 


Bush, Vannevar. Science, The Endless Frontier. Washington, D. C., 1945. 
(Office of Scientific Research and Development. A Report to the President. ) 
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* #* ¥* yesults in general knowledge and an understand- 
ing of nature and its laws. This general knowledge provides 
the means of answering a large number of important practi- 
cal problems, though it may not give a complete specific 
answer to any one of them. The function of applied research 
is to supply such complete answers. The scientist doing basic 
research may not be at all interested in the practical appli- 
cations of his work, yet the further progress of industrial de- 
velopment would eventually stagnate if basic scientific re- 
search were long neglected.? 

In the field of national security earlier discoveries in pure science 
paved the way for the spectacular applications made in radar, sub- 
marine detection, blind landing, and navigation devices, amphibious 
vehicles, penicillin and DDT, and many other instrumentalities of 
victory, culminating in the atomic bomb. | 

The United States has always been preeminent in the application 
of the fruits of basic research to industrial products and processes and 
to military weapons. Our dramatic development of the automobile, 
the airplane, and radio obscures, however, the fact that they were all 
based on fundamental! discoveries made in nineteenth-century Europe. 
From Europe also came formulation of most of the laws governing 
the transformation of energy, the physical and chemical structure 
of matter, the behavior of electricity, light, and magnetism. Now 
war has destroyed sources of fundamental scientific knowledge on 
which we formerly relied. 

Furthermore, pure research has become increasingly the pacemaker 
of technological progress. “In the nineteenth century,” Dr. Bush 
declared, “Yankee mechanical ingenuity, building largely upon the. 
basic discoveries of European scientists, could greatly advance the 
technical arts. Now the situation is different.”* Technological ad- 
vance and basic scientific discovery are inseparable, and a nation that 
borrows its basic knowledge will be hopelessly handicapped in the 
long run. | | 

The need to extend basic research has been heightened by the rapid 
exploitation of basic scientific knowledge during World War II. Dr. | 
Henry D. Smyth, author of the official report on the atomic bomb,‘ 
expressed facts universally recognized by scientists when he said, in 
testifying in October 1945 before a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: | | 


*Ibid., p. 18. 

* Ibid, p. 14. 

*Smyth, Henry De Wolf. Atomic Energy for Military Purposes: The Official 
Report on the Development of the Atomic Bomb Under the Auspices of the — 
United States Government, 1940-1945. Princeton, N. J., 1945. | 
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* * * ‘There have been no great advances in fundamental 
science during the war. On the contrary, the last 5 years 
have been a period of almost complete stagnation in funda- 
mental science, and this means that the fountainhead of all 
our future scientific developments has run dry. The progress 
in applied science during the war had been remarkable, but 
we have merely put to use the knowledge of nature’s laws 
acquired before 1940 * * * Personally, I believe that the 
great research foundations that contributed so largely to 
science in this country between 1920 and 1940 would have ac- 
complished even more if they had not overemphasized par- 
ticular projects and immediate objectives. New ideas and 
the men capable of having such ideas are what count.® 


Barriers to Extension of Basic Research 


Adequate funds are necessary to performance of an adequate volume 
of basic research, but money alone cannot produce discoveries. 

Dr. Smyth’s conviction of the importance of the rigorous training 
of the best minds as the true source of scientific progress was shared 
by other leaders who testified at the same hearings. Dr. Henry Allen 
Moe, secretary-general of the Guggenheim Foundation, summarized 
the virtually unanimous opinion of scientists in declaring that 
“* * * the basic problem, for at least the next 10 years, is the 
problem of training the Nation’s young men and women of high 
ability * * *”° President James B. Conant of Harvard University 
pointed out that “* * * there is no use considering ways and means 
of spending money on research unless first-rate men are available to 
do the work.” * 

Scientists of the highest quality can be produced in adequate 
numbers only if the best minds are well taught. 

There is ample evidence that a large proportion of the most in- 
telligent young persons do not go to college. In reporting to the 
President, Dr. Bush declared : 

The training of a scientist is a long and expensive process. 

Studies clearly show that there are talented individuals in 
every part of the population, but with few exceptions, those 
without the means of buying higher education go without it. 
If ability, and not the circumstance of family fortune, 
determines who shall receive higher education in science, 
then we shall be assured of constantly improving quality at 
every level of scientific activity.® 


5 Senate Committee on Military Affairs, Hearings on Science Legislation, 79th 
Cong., Ist sess., pt. 3, p. 646. 

® Senate Committee on Military Affairs, op. cit., part 4, unrevised, p. 909. 

"Ibid., p. 953. 

® Bush, Vannevar, op. cit., p. 3. 
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This general conclusion is based upon extensive evidence that 
among students who drop out of high school or fail to go on to 
college there has been a significantly large proportion of students of 
ability, of high level of intelligence, who do not go to college because 
of lack of funds. In addition it is believed that there are many able, 
talented students, whose numbers are difficult to estimate accurately 
because only a few sample studies have been made, who do not con- 
tinue their education because schools are inadequate or inaccessible. 

At the moment, and for the next 2 or 3 years, it is likely that 
financial factors will not be an important barrier to higher educa- 
tion. The high levels of current income, war savings, and the GI 
bill of rights have radically altered the prewar picture. Colleges and 
universities are so swamped with applicants that those who are 
accepted form a student body probably higher than ever before in 
our history. In the longer run, however, we must anticipate that 
lack of money will bar a large proportion of the most able from 
advanced training in the sciences or any other field. _ 

The long-run solution of this problem lies in provision of Federal 
scholarships and fellowships to enable gifted young men and women 
to undertake scientific training at colleges, universities, and other 
centers equipped to provide it adequately. In the hearings on science 
legislation, the potential benefits of such a program were summarized 


by Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology : 


* * * TI think most scientists would agree with me 


in saying that there was no influence in raising the United 
States from a third-rate position in science to the first-rate 
position which was so effective as the program of national 
research fellowships put into operation immediately after 
the last war and administered by the National Research 


eee with funds provided from the Rockefeller Founda- 
ion. 


During the same hearings President Conant of Harvard declared: 


* * * Scientific and technical advances depend on 
quality as well as on quantity or, to put it another way, on — 
the quantity of exceptional men. These men have to be lo- 
cated when they are young and then given a long and expen- 
sive scientific education. If the proposals before you become 
law and Congress appropriates the money, we will see a 
flowering of scientific work in this country the like of which 
the world has never seen before. For only in this Nation 
where universal education reaches to the high-school level 
is 1t possible to locate the hidden reservoir of talent which, 
if tapped can enrich our life and that of all mankind.” 


* Senate Committee on Military Affairs, op. cit., pt. 3, p. 626. 
“Senate Committee on Military Affairs, op. cit., pt. 4, unrevised, p. 953. 
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There is also ample evidence that the quality of science teaching 
should be raised. 

The present status of secondary education is a matter of utmost 

concern for the future production of scientists. Most high-school 
students receive neither a broad understanding of science nor adequate 
training in science which equips them adequately to undertake college- 
grade work. It is essential to attract better people to high-school 
teaching by substantial salary increases and by a marked increase in 
the prestige of high-school teachers in their communities. Changes 
in the availability and quality of science training in colleges and 
universities will be of limited value unless the secondary school system 
is strengthened, and a marked general increase in teachers’ salaries 
is an indispensable element of such a program. 
_ The average quality of instruction in colleges and universities like- 
wise is far from satisfactory. Several temporary influences adversely 
affect the instruction now provided college students in science—par- 
ticularly undergraduates. Equipment and space are inadequate and 
classes are overcrowded. Enrollments are so large that faculties have 
had to be augmented by younger graduate students who would nor- 
mally be completing their training. The successful efforts of colleges 
and universities to absorb both the wartime backlog of student veterans 
and the current high-school graduates is a tribute to their ingenuity 
and sense of obligation to the public welfare, but no educational system 
could expand as rapidly as ours without adversely affecting the train- 
ing given to students. 

These are temporary factors, part of the aftermath of war. A 
much more significant long-run problem is the maintenance of the 
quality of college science faculties. Despite the attraction of college 
teaching for scientists—freedom to pursue research work with con- 
genial men, the attractiveness of teaching itself, and similar intan- 
gibles—the higher salaries paid by industry and Government are 
drawing able men from universities. A recent survey of the opinions 
‘of the heads of science departments in the 50 universities that grant 
about 90 percent of all Ph. D. degrees in the physical sciences showed 
widespread concern over the loss of teachers to industry and Govern- 
ment, and over the prospective inability of most colleges and uni- 
versities to attract and retain men of the highest caliber in the future. 

The current concern over salaries is in part a reflection of high em- 
ployment levels throughout the economy ; the relative position of teach- 
ing may become more attractive if the national income falls signifi- 
cantly at some time in the future. But if a long-run decline in the 
average quality of college teaching 1s to be avoided, it will be necessary 
to accelerate the rate at which college and university salaries have been 
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increasing, which has lagged considerably behind the rise in living 
costs and general wage scales. : 


The Extent and Character of Present Expenditures for Scientific Research 
and Development 


Postwar research and development expenditures for the country as 
a whole are at levels close to those reached during the peak of the war. 
Expenditures of the Federal Government, heavily weighted by military 
research and development, continue at a high level. Research in uni- 
versities is expanding rapidly, and industrial concerns are spending 
unprecedented. amounts for research and development. The great 
changes over the past decade are evident from the following figures: 


Eependitures in— 


Agency 1987 1947 
Millions Millions — 
Vota te Perea Lene ee ee OL oh | Le $238 $1, 385 
Federal Government_______ a. Bh, 5 Gap ee eaters Bee ee 41 550 
PU GUS UY ted ae ee eat oe PERE ERA Moe W AM Wie © 0 aed 160 750 - 
UAV ETSI Y o5 oso oe gO it el Wu | ne ot 45 4 
COL NGT tenes tyr iro: ae Pa ea apie UNNE UY RE Pe 10 40 


Even after allowance is made for the sharp increase in prices, 
scientific research and development is now proceeding at a pace which ; 
would have seemed fantastic before World War II. But note the 
small part spent for research by universities whence, in the past, the 
bulk of really fundamental new discoveries has come. The decline in. 
the universities’ relative part in research reflects general decreases in — 
their income from endowments and increase in the costs of maintenance _ 
and general operation. When activities have had to be curtailed, the — 
tendency has been to maintain student instruction at the expense of 
research. 

Mere expenditure of money does not, however, insure the achieve-_ 
ment of sound research and development goals. When the objectives 
of the current high expenditures are examined more closely, it becomes © 
clear that the great bulk of all expenditures are concentrated on 
development : . 


ae ene aes 


a he ee a ee 


“The figures presented below are estimates derived from data of the War j 
and Navy Departments, the National Science Research Council, and other agencies — 
concerned. The figures should be interpreted as indicating order of magnitude — 
rather than accounting data. Although the quantities shown are not exact, they 


are adequate to show the general source and objective of funds for research and — 
development. | 
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Expenditures in 1947 for— 


Total © Research Devélopment 

Agency (Millions) (Millions) — (Miilions) 
OGIO US SSS SARIS. ae, HE May stan ee ene ean te $1, 385 $235 $1, 150 
merece crovernment... 2 * 550 100 459 
War and Navy Departments____--_______ 450 80 370 
Others Departmentss vec ki es 100 20 80 
TR i) 2s a a gOS SS sae Oe ee a Re 750 75 675 
Gas San gd RE SESS SS Say AE SO ene eens 45 40 5 
Ns a 40 20 20 


*Hxpenditures for research and development financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment but not necessarily conducted in Government laboratories. Federal ex- 
penditures were distributed as follows (in millions) : 

Total Warand Navy Other 


PEt ease ate roy ey Ge 2 ar ries $550 $450 $100 
Government laboratories —__-____ 2 180 90 90 
Industrial and university laboratories__-______ 370 360 10 


Only 17 percent—$235,000,000 out of the total $1,885,000,000 for re- 
search and development—is devoted to research, and an even smaller 
proportion of the total goes to the support of the basic investigations 
which are the underpinning of all scientific advance. : 

The concentration of effort on development rather than research is 
the result of necessarily heavy expenditures on military development 
and of badly needed industrial development. 

A very large volume of developmental work now in progress, par- 
ticularly that conducted or supported by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, is, in effect, a process of reaping the benefits of projects that were 
begun but not completed during the war. It is important, over the 
short run, that this work go forward. The weapons that will be used 
in any war occurring during the next few years are now being devel- 
oped. Prudence requires that the weapons arising out of World War 
IT shall not be scrapped. | 

So far as industrial development is concerned, several factors are 
operating to maximize expenditures. Development of commercial 
products virtually ceased during the war. At the same time, a wide 
range of techniques and devices were developed primarily for war 
and now can be applied extensively to peacetime processes and prod- 
ucts. High levels of corporate income and profits provide adequate 
funds for development. Competition between and within industries 1s 
forcing the exploitation of scientific advances. All these factors com- 
bine to produce unprecedented expenditures by industry on scientific 
development. 

But, over the long run, as has been pointed out, both national 
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defense and the domestic economy depend—so far as they rest on 
science—on fundamental research. No amount of ingenious refine- 
ment, adaptation, and combination can substitute for extension of 
basic knowledge. 

Satisfactory progress in basic science seldom occurs under con- 
ditions prevailing in the normal industrial laboratory, though there 
are some notable exceptions. Industry is generally inhibited in this 
field by preconceived goals, by its own clearly defined standards, and 
by the constant pressure of commercial necessity. 

Most research conducted within governmental laboratories also is 
of an applied character although here, too, are notable exceptions. 
Research within the Government represents an important part of our 
totai research activity and needs to be strengthened and expanded in 
fields of inquiry and service, which are of public importance and are 
not adequately carried on by private organizations, 

For the expansion of basic scientific frontiers and a supply of trained 
scientific investigators, both Government and industry depend on pub- 
licly and privately supported colleges and universities and the 
endowed research institutes. In his report to the President, Dr. Bush 
declared : 


These institutions are uniquely qualified by tradition and 
by their special characteristics ‘to carry on basic research. 
They are charged with the responsibility of conserving the 
knowledge accumulated in the past, imparting that knowl- 
edge to students, and contributing new knowledge of all 
kinds. It is chiefly in these institutions that scientists may 
work in an atmosphere which is relatively free from the ad- 
verse pressure of convention, prejudice, or commercial 
necessity. At their best they provide the scientific worker | 
with a strong sense of solidarity and security, as well as a 
substantial degree of personal intellectual freedom. All of 
these factors are of great importance in the development of 
new knowledge, since much of new knowledge is certain to 
arouse opposition because of its tendency to challenge current 
beliefs or practice. 


Under existing necessity for high taxes it is impossible to depend — 
on private philanthropy to support basic. research on the scale re- 
quired for future prosperity and security. If the colleges, universi- 
ties, and research institutes are to meet the rapidly increasing demands 
of industry and Government for new scientific knowledge, there seems 
to be no alternative but that their basic research must be strengthened 
by grants of public funds, with assurance to the collaborating insti- 
tutions that they will have complete independence and freedom con- 
cerning the nature, Scope, and methodology of the research, 
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‘National Goals for Science 


The major objective of public policy for science must be to extend 
fundamental research. Applied development and research need no 
stimulation. . : 

The key to expansion of fundamental research—although other 
factors-are important—is an increase in the number of people with 
rigorous advanced training, stimulated by the attitudes and atmos- 
phere that foster fundamental research, and given adequate facilities 
for their work. } 

A National Science Foundation, guided by persons of broad interest 
and experience and with understanding of scientific research and 
scientific education, has been recommended as a means of achieving 
‘those goals. Such a national agency would develop scientific talent 
in American youth by means of scholarships and fellowships, and 
would promote basic research through contracts or grants to organi- 
zations outside the Federal Government, not through laboratories of 
its own. It is of the utmost importance that support of basic research 
in the public and private colleges, universities, and research institutes 
should leave to those institutions internal control of policy, personnel, 
and the method and scope of the research. 

Unless the Federal Government provides funds for basic research, 
it is a foregone conclusion that effort devoted to this area of inquiry 
will be inadequate for national progress and national security. Unless 
scholarships and fellowships are provided for promising scientists, 
intelligence that the country cannot afford to lose will go untrained. 

What the yearly cost of grants for basic research and for scientific 
scholarships and fellowships ought to be cannot be predicted, but 
some more or less arbitrary assumptions can be made. 

So far as research grants are concerned, the national interest would 
not suffer if only a modest amount is made available through a Na- 
tional Science Foundation for 2 or 3 years. Most basic research will 
be done, as it has been done in the past, in universities. Given present 
limitations of personnel and equipment, most of the money that can 
now be spent effectively is generally available. But this situation 1s 
temporary. 

Within a relatively short time, the personnel capacity of universi- 
ties to expand basic research will increase. At the same time, the 
long-run downward trend of university income will restrict the po- 
tentialities of expansion. Moreover, the substantial research grants 
now available from the War and Navy Departments may decline. 
In fact, it is desirable that they should decline, because there are 
dangers in having a predominating proportion of basic research sup- 
ported over a long.period by the armed forces. 
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It will therefore become necessary to supply funds for basic research 
through a National Science Foundation if an adequate volume of basic 
research is to be done in this country. These grants should be rela- 
tively limited while experience in distributing funds is being accumu- 
lated. Eventually, however, $90 million a year for support of basie 
research through grants by a National Science Foundation is a Trea- 
sonable figure if adequately supplemented by other funds. Dr, Bush’s 
report on a program of postwar scientific research proposed the fol- 


lowing expenditures under a National Science Foundation: ? 
First year Fifth year 


Type of research Millions Millions 

Ota Ue SE 2 TE eta ena Foner: Se Re $90 
MCHiGa ie pe psc Ie i Pola 5 20 : 
Nabutalsclencert, la i ee Pe is 50 


To the extent that other funds are not available, amounts shown above 
should be increased. ; 

Granting about 6,000 scholarships and 800 graduate fellowships a_ 
year is a reasonable assumption as to the numbers required to meet 
the objectives outlined above. In full Operation such a program 
would cost about $30,000,000 a year if the support given to each stu-_ 
dent were equivalent to that provided by the GI bill of rights. A pro-| 
gram. of this magnitude was proposed in Science, The Endless - 
- Frontier.2 y 

A program of this size would not draw an undue proportion of the 4 
most gifted young persons into the physical and biological sciences, ‘ 
But to insure that the most able are trained, regardless of field, 
scholarships, and fellowships directed toward training in the physical _ 
sciences should be accompanied, under a rational educational program, © 
by a national scholarship and fellowship program for the best minds _ 
of the country, with no restrictions on their fields of study. 


Relation of Science, Education, and Industrial Mobilization 


Scientific advance is a prerequisite to the production of effective 
weapons and to domestic prosperity, but science alone cannot be de- — 
pended upon to insure national security or prosperity, 5 

Industrial power—the volume and location of natural resources, the _ 


National defense” sou. 2 a a 10} 20 @ 


13 


Industrial power, however, is only in part a matter of technology. F 
The war potential of a country depends equally upon the alertness, — 
adaptability, initiative, and intelligence of individuals. And the © 


* Bush, Vannevar, op. cit. p32. 
* Tbid., p. 21. 
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capacity of a Nation to work for peace or to wage war depends upon the 
common acceptance of ideas and ideals for which people are willing 
to work and, if need be, to fight. 

Perpetuation of the ideals of a democracy and the cultivation of per- 
sonal attributes that make good citizens and good soldiers are in large 
part a function of the educational system. These goals of education 
are not achieved by training in science alone. Thus, while the train- 
ing of scientists is important, a high quality of general education is 
basic to the security as well as to the future progress and prosperity 
of the Nation. 
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Appendix 6 
Staff Study on: 


THE STATUS OF THE HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELL-BEING 
OF CHILDREN IN RELATION TO NATIONAL SECURITY 
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ae year during the next decade, the Bureau of the Census esti- 

mates about 1.1 million boys will reach age 18. ‘These are young- 
sters born during the depression years of the 1930’s, when birth rates 
were low. In the decade following, as a consequence of the rise in 
the birth rate due to economic and psychological factors during and 
after World War II, the numbers will be considerably larger. To 
these boys and the girls of like ages the Nation must look for its 
future security and well-being—for production on farms and in fac- 
tories, for national defense, for future population. The quality and 
extent of the contribution they will be able to make to their country 
are being determined largely by circumstances that affect the lives 
of children and young people in the United States today. 

Twice within a generation the United States has shown its capacity 
to marshal its resources in raw materials, machines, and skills, and 
to turn out quickly the guns, tanks, munitions, ships, and food needed 
to bring the Nation and its allies to victory over aggressors. No crisis, 
however, can suddenly create the volume and quality of manpower 
needed to wield the weapons of war. The factors that make an indi- 
vidual fit or unfit to defend his country are many years in the making; 
when an emergency comes, relatively little can be done to remedy his 
past lacks and present deficiencies. In both World War I and World 
War IT a substantial fraction of all the men called up failed to have 
physical, mental, moral, or educational qualifications required as a 
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minimum for active or even limited military service. Nor is the coun- 
try’s loss in manpower to be measured only in terms of potential 
defenders. At all times a large share of all poverty and dependency 
stems from substandard health and physical incapacity. As the 
Director of Selective Service pointed out, the great majority of the 
men rejected for service in the armed forces were “not only unfit for 
military service but because of their defects less useful to the com- 
munity in any other capacity.” Whether in war or peace, national 
security and progress and the Nation’s capacity to play its full part 
in world affairs in coming decades will rest on the shoulders of the 
children now in its homes and schools. | 

National interest therefore makes it essential to examine the cir- 
cumstances in which children are growing up and the factors that 
now improve or limit their future capacities. The Nation has made 
much progress in efforts to assure the health and welfare of its children, 
but how far have we actually come in making sure that every: child. 
has what all children need? The following pages summarize briefly 
some of the available information on factors that affect the growth 
and development of children in the United States. } 


Income in Families With Children a 


In recent decades, growth of the population of the United States ~ 
has been brought about only by the excess of immigration over emi- | 
gration and by the relatively large number of births in rural areas 
and among the poorer population of the cities. Families in middle | 
and upper income classes have had, as a rule, birth rates too low to_ 
reproduce themselves. Asa result of this disparity in birth rates, the 
families in which a disproportionately large number of children are | 
growing up are on the lower rungs or at the hottom of the economic 
Jadder.2 A majority of all the children of the Nation are in the com- 
munities and homes least able financially to give them what every 
child needs for a fair start in life.? , | 

The disadvantageous position of children may be shown in geo- 
graphic terms. In general, the larger families and a disproportionate — 
share of all the children are in the States where private incomes and _ 
public resources for the care and protection of children are the least — 


* Senate Committee on Ed 
2d Sess., pt. 5, p. 1616. 
_ Thompson, Warren §._ Population Changes and Child Welfare. Annals of 
a berm Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 212, November 1940, 
? White House Conference on Children ina D Yj A 1 

zh emocracy, Final Report. U. 8. 

Department of Labor, Children’s Bureay Publication No, 272, p. 17, Washingtoml 


ucation and Labor, Hearings on S. Res. 74, 78th -Cong., 


D. C., 1942, 
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adequate.’ As the Children’s Bureau has pointed out, at the time of 
the 1940 census, about half the children under age 15 were in 32 
States that get only one-third of the national income.’ The Southeast 
region, with only about 12 percent of the national income, had one- 
fourth of the children. The low-income areas have not only a dis- 
proportionate number of all the children, but also relatively fewer 
adults to give the youngsters the financial support and care they 
need. Thus in South Carolina, where per capita income in 1940 was 
$286, 46 percent of the total population was under age 20. In Cali- 
fornia, on the other hand, per capita income was $805 and only 28 
percent of the population was under age 20.° 

Not only do more children live in the poorer sections of the country ; 
within areas, they are also concentrated in the poorer families.’ Fig- 
ures for 1941, a year of high income with a relatively small amount of 
unemployment, show that in the country as a whole approximately 
three children out of five were living in families with incomes of less 
than $2,100 and four out of five were living in families with incomes 
of less than $3,000 a year.® 

Information on the distribution of family income is available from 
the 1940 census for nearly 15’million nonfarm families that in 1939 
had income from wages and salaries only.2 On a comparable unit 
basis, counting an adult as a full unit and a child as half a unit, in- 
come in the families with three or more children was less than half 
that in the families without children. The relatively small group of 
these larger families—one-seventh of the total number of families— 
accounted for nearly half of all the children. The larger the number 
of children, the lower the comparable level of family income. Thus 
while the median unit income was $474 for all families and $592 for 
families without children, it was $508 for those with one child, $429 
for those with two children, and only $281 for those with three or 
more children—that is, for the families with nearly half of all the 
children. Within the farm population there is the same tendency 
toward concentration of children in low-income families. If it were 


4 Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Hearings on S. 1606, 79th Cong., 
2d sess., part 3, p. 1465. 

5 White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, op. cit., p. 17. 

° White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, op. cit., p. 15: per 
capita income from Survey of Current Business, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 
August 1945, p. 18. : 

™White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, op. cit., p. 17 ff. 

®Wliot, Martha M., testimony before the Senate Committee on Education and 

Labor, Hearings on S. 1606, 74th Cong., 2d sess., part 3, p. 1463. 

®°Hor analysis of these data, see Woofter, T. J. Jr., “Children and Family 
Income,” Federal Security Agency, Social Security Bulletin, vol. 8, January 
1945, p. 7 and table 1. 
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possible to get similar information on income in farm families, the 
concentration of children at the bottom of the income ladder would 
undoubtedly be even greater than that found among nonfarm 
families.?° Z| 

Studies that trace the course of family income through the cycle of 
an individual’s lifetime show that family income is likely to be least, 
in relation to the demands upon it, at the period when there are young 
children in the home.“ At that time the family breadwinner ordi- 
narily has not yet reached his peak earning capacity, while the chil- 
dren’s need for care makes it difficult, and in most cases undesirable, 
for the wife to earn. In terms of the money available for each mem- 
ber, families have least to spend for shelter, food, clothing, medical 
care, education, recreation, and other. needs at just the period when 
such expenditures can help most toward assuring the maximum de- 
velopment of the children. } | i 

Though wartime conditions caused general increases in income 
levels, the relative economic position of children appears not to have 
changed. The Bureau of the Census has recently released data on 


money income of families and individuals in 1944 and 1945.2 ’ 
Calculations based on these data reveal the patterns similar to those 


in earlier studies, with concentration of children in households where 
relatively low incomes prevail. Moreover, in 1945, as in earlier years, 
American children were concentrated in the larger families in which 
income and the opportunities that adequate income can help to assure, 
were commonly very limited. 7 

Estimates of the Bureau of the Census ™ indicate that in 1945 nearly 
half the families of the United States had no child under age 19. 
More than one-fifth had only one such child; the remainder, less than. 
one-third of all the families, included more than four-fifths of all 
the children under age 19. One-fifth of all the children in these ages 
were in the very large families of five or more children, which repre- 
sented only about one twenty-fifth of all the families. At any given. 
time the lion’s share of the cost of continuing the life and progress | 
of the Nation rests on only a fraction of its households, | 


* Woofter, T. J., Jr., op. cit., p. 7. 
“ King, Wilford I.; Sydenstricker, Edgar; and Wiehl, Dorothy. “The Income 
Cycie in the Life of the Wage Harner,” U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C. 1924. (Reprint No. 947 from Public Health Reports, August 22, 1924, pp. 
2133-2140. ) Woytinsky, W. S., “Income Cycle in the Life of Families and In- 
dividuals,” U. S. Social Security Board, Social Security Bulletin, vol. 6, pp. 8-17, 
June 1948, an 
“Bureau of the Census, Family and Individual Money Income in the United 
States : 1944 and 1945, Series P-, No, 22, May 8, 1947, itn 
™ See Appendix on Population Factors in Relation to National Security, table 3. 
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From the standpoint of this Commission, the immediately grave 
aspect of this situation is that the future citizens of the United States 
are being recruited so largely from the homes least able to provide 
adequate financial support and opportunities for their children. 
Data collected in the National Health Survey in 1935-36 show, for 


example, that the net reproduction rate was nearly twice as high 


among women who had left school before reaching the seventh grade 
as among college women, and among women in families with an 
annual income of less than $1,000 as among those in families with 
$3,000 or more.“ Since 1935-36, family incomes—and also living 
costs—have risen very considerably, but now, as then, the families 
with children are predominantly at the bottom of the scale. 

The whole community’s stake in its future citizens was recognized 
more than a century ago in the movement to provide free public edu- 
cation for every child. More recently it has been recognized in the 
abolition of child labor and in other protective legislation for chil- 
dren and in community services to promote the health and welfare 
of mothers and children. The Children’s Bureau, established in 1912, 
is the oldest unit of the Federal Government designed specifically to 
promote what we now term social welfare. Both the Federal insur- 
ance program and the assistance programs under the Social Security 
Act make specific provision for certain children who lack their natural 
means of support. To what extent do our existing social resources 
and services insure, for all children in the United States, the safe- 
guards and opportunities the Nation needs among its future citizens? 


Health 


Because the United States is known throughout the world for its 
natural advantages and its progress in education, sanitary controls, 
and scientific development, it is often inferred that Americans, as a 
people, stand first in health. Comparisons of prewar mortality rates 
in this and other countries based on statistical data of the League of 


Nations, do not support that assumption. In infant mortality, the 


United States stood sevénth among countries for which information 
is available for years just preceding the war in Europe; in death 
rates during childhood and adolescence, from eighth to eleventh—the 
rank differing for the various age groups; and in deaths at ages 35-64, 
nineteenth to twenty-fifth. Death rates are high among the Negro 
population in the United States, as among other groups in which 
incomes are low and for which health facilities are meager. But 
even if comparison is restricted to the white male population, this 
country failed to rank first or close to first for any group of the popu- 


* White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, op. cit., p. 21. 
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lation. Its place ranged from fifth in infant mortality to peas 
for deaths at ages after 60.% a | 

Spectacular successes in preventing sickness and death from certain 
causes, notably the communicable diseases, and the high levels of health 
attained by certain communities and States mask the fact that prog- 
ress has been spotty in insuring health among children and adults 
in the United States. In 1944 there was one State in which only 
30.5 babies out of each 1,000 born alive failed to live out their first 
year of life; in the State at the other end of the range, relatively 
three times as many died—89.1 in each 1,000. If all States had had 
as low an infant mortality rate in 1944 as Oregon, the best State with 
the lowest rate, nearly 26,000 babies would not have died in that 
year. Within any State or city, sickness and mortality vary among 
population groups according to their income. In a message to the 
Congress in 1939, transmitting a report of the Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities, President 


Roosevelt pointed out that “* * * improvements in the averages 


are cold comfort to the millions of our people whose security in health 
and survival is still as limited as was that of the Nation as a whole 
50 years ago.” 16 | 


Nearly 7 years later, in his message of November 19, 1945, on a 


national health program, President Truman declared that 40 million 
people, nearly one-third of the Nation, lived in communities lacking 


full-time local health services. For millions of children, the lack of 
any or adequate public health services may mean inadequate super-_ 


vision or inadequate protection of water and milk supplies and other 
safeguards for the prevention of disease, as well as lack or inadequacy 


of the public health activities more specifically designed for children, 
such as health services for expectant mothers and infants, care of 
crippled and otherwise physically handicapped children, inoculation 


for the prevention of communicable diseases, and diagnosis and treat- 
ment of widespread infections like tuberculosis and venereal diseases. 
“A large part of the population today,” the President declared, “lacks. 


many or all of these services.” 


The fundamental structure for all preventive health work in~ 


maternal and child health is a city or county health service consisting 
of at least a health officer, a sanitary engineer, and a public health 


nurse. Yet the National Commission on Children in Wartime, re-— 


* Federal Security Agency, Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 1945, sec. V._ 


Social Security Board, p. 50, Washington, D. C., 1945. 


“ Message from the President of the United States, Jan, 28. 1989 76th Cong., 
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porting in 1945, found that such health units are available in only 
about three-fifths of the counties of the United States. Two-thirds 
of all rural counties, the Commission found, had no well-child con- 
ferences and three-fourths had no prenatal clinics; three out of every 
four small and medium-sized cities have no child-health conferences 
where mothers can bring their children regularly to have their health 
checked. Probably not half the elementary-school children receive 
an annual school medical inspection by the classroom teacher, and few 
receive a satisfactory medical examination. When examinations are 
made and defects found, there is seldom adequate community pro- 
vision for correcting the defects. 
Testifying before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
on physical fitness as related to national defense, the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service presented information on 
this point from a special study made in Hagerstown, Md., where the 
Public Health Service has kept a current inventory of the health of 
‘school children for many years.* Many of the defects for which 
young men in that community were rejected for selective service were 
found to have existed when those same boys were examined at school 
15 years earlier; adequate measures had not been taken in the interim 
to remedy many defects that might have been corrected. or alleviated 
but later caused the rejection for military service. More than 95 
percent of the boys rejected because of dental defects and half of 
those rejected because of poor vision had been rated as poor in those 
respects 15 years earlier. Of the children rated as poor in nutritional 
status at the time of the school examination, 70 percent were rejected 
for selective service 15 years later; of those with good nutrition, less 
than half were rejected. 
. The National Commission declared that in a year about 200,000 
mothers go through childbirth without the care of a physician, while 
only about two-thirds of all births take place in a hospital. In rural 
areas and among the Negro population, the proportion is even less. 

The spottiness of basic public services to safeguard the health and 
development of children is paralleled by the maldistribution of com- 
munity and professional resources for medical care. In 1940, for 
example, Mississippi had 1 physician to 1,635 persons in the general 
population; New York, 1 to 511 persons. In general, physicians were 
relatively fewer in States where children are concentrated—that is, in 
States where per capita income is low and in predominantly rural 


4 National Commission on Children in Wartime, “Building the Future for 
Children and Youth,” U. S. Children’s Bureau, Publication 310, April 1945, p. 6. 

% Sonate Committee on Education and Labor, Hearings on 8. Res. 74, T8th 
Cong., 2d sess., part 5, pp. 1808-5. 
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States. Doctors have tended to concentrate in cities where relativel y 
more people can seek and pay for their services and where they hav : 
access to modern hospitals, laboratories, and other professional facili- 
ties. The war has accentuated the wide differences in the distribution 
of doctors among the States.” q 

In specialist fields of particular importance to the health of 
children—obstetrics and pediatrics—the number of practitioners is 
inadequate to the Nation’s needs; the distribution of specialists causes, 
grave additional problems. Dr. Martha M. Eliot of the Children’s 
Bureau has pointed out that some States have as few as one or 2 
specialists, while only 3 percent of the pediatricians live in com- 
munities of 10,000 population or less where live 60 percent of the Na- 
tion’s children.” In the same statement, Dr. Eliot also reported on 
the shortage in public health nurses and their maldistribution. It is: 
estimated that one nurse to 2,000 population is needed to give ade- 
quate service to people, especially mothers and children. Yet on 
January 1, 1944, the ratio for the country as a whole was 1 to 7,000, and 
the best ratio for any State, one to 3,400. For the worst State, the 
ratio was one to 25,000, 7 

Studies of selective service examinations indicate that rates of Fe- 
jection for physical or mental defects were especially high in the areas 
where health and medical facilities are especially inadequate and 
family incomes are generally low. In 13 southern States, for example, 
half the draftees examined from April 1942 through December 1943. 
were rejected, as compared with one-third in nonsouthern States.1 
A study of rejections among 18- and 19-year-olds found that the 
rejection rate for farm boys was considerably higher than that for 
the group of boys as a whole and also found relatively high rejection 
rates among Negro boys in all the various occupational groups. . | 

Information of the Federal Children’s Bureau indicated that at 
least 250,000 and possibly as many as 400,000 youngsters under age 18 
pass through our juvenile courts each year, and probably 10 times” 
that number are hampered in normal personality development by the’ 
factors that cause delinquency in others. It has been estimated that 
2.5 million children have well-marked behavior difficulties.28 Yet in 


*® Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Postwar Outlook for Physicians,” Bull. No. 863, 
p. 1, Washington, D. C., 1946. ” 


*” Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Hearings on S. Res. 74, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess., part 5, p. 1859. 4 
* Selective Service System, Med. Stat. Bull. 3. . 
* Rowntree, Leonard G., McGill, Kenneth H., and Edwards, Thomas I., “Causes. 
of Rejection and the Incidence of Defects Among 18- and 19-year-old Selective 


Service Registrants,” Jour. Amer. Med. Assoe., vol. 128, pp. 181-185, September 25, 
1943. , 4 


* Eliot, Martha M., op. cit., p. 1858, 
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1944, 25 States had no child-guidance clinic in any community. 

Particular public concern has been aroused by the number and pro- 
portion of Selective Service rejections for mental causes. At one 
period during the war, such causes—including mental disease, mental 
deficiency, and failure to meet minimum intelligence standards—ac- 
counted for about two out of every five rejections of 18-year-old white 
boys and two out of three of those of Negro boys of like age. 

As official reports have frequently pointed out, the rates of rejection 
reflect military®eeds and policies at a given period, rather than situa- 
tions necessarily present in civilian life. Some neuropsychiatric con- 
ditions that caused rejection of boys for combat service would not be 
of significance in ordinary life.* It is difficult to distinguish between 
mental deficiency or failure to meet minimum educational standards 
and educational deficiency. Ina period when educational deficiency 
was reported separately, it was the reason given for about two-thirds 
of all rejections of Negro boys for mental causes.” Many physically 
fit youngsters enlisted voluntarily at age 17. Rejection rates for the 
remaining youths in the same age class who were examined a year later 
were therefore higher than the rate for the whole age group would 
have been if all had been examined at the same time. | 

Nevertheless, findings for Selective Service examinations necessar- 
ily reflected the serious burden that mental disorders represent at all 
times in the United States. In his message of November 1945 on needs 
for a national health program, President Truman declared that there 
was no doubt that in the population as a whole at least 2 million per- 
sons were mentally ill, while as many as 10 million will require hos- 
pitalization for mental illness at some time during their lives. 

Any effort to prevent and alleviate mental ill-health as a threat to 
national security must have serious regard for the present deficiencies 
‘n health and welfare services for children and for the educational de- 
Goiencies and nutritional lacks discussed subsequently. It may also 
be in point that the boys and young men examined in the 1940’s had 
had to withstand, in their impressionable years, the most severe eco- 
nomic depression in the history of the United States. It seems pos- 
sible that greater success in assuring economic security for families 
and in the Nation may be of significance, directly or indirectly in help- 
ing to prevent some forms of mental and personality disorders. 


4 Appel, Major John W., “Incidence of Neuropsychiatric Disorders in the United 
States Army in World War II,” Amer. Jour. of Psychiatry, vol. 102, No. 4, Janu- 
ary 1946, p. 433. 

> Rowntree, Col. Leonard G., “The Unfit: How to Exclude Them.” Address 
before meeting of the American Society for Research in Psychosomatic Problems 
with the American Psychiatric Association, Detroit, Michigan, May 9-11, 1943. 

26 Rowntree, McGill, and Edwards, op. cit. | 
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Conditions that limit the potentialities of our future citizens for 
peace or war are reflected by estimates of the numbers of children with, 
various types of physical handicaps.” In June 1944, State agencies 
had 373,000 crippled children on their registers; it is probable that 
the actual number would be found to be twice as great if all States 
had adequate facilities for locating all their crippled children. Ap- 
proximately half a million children under age 18 have been handi- 
capped by rheumatic fever. Some 17,000 children are deaf and a mil-. 
lion or more have impaired hearing. Some 15,000 chfldren are blind, 
50,000 have only partial sight, and nearly 4 million have visual de- 
fects that require correction with glasses. About 1,250,000 children 
are handicapped with asthma, 35,000 with diabetes, 400,000 with 
tuberculosis, and 150,000 with epilepsy. At least three-fourths of all 
school children have dental defects that need care. These and other 
figures that might be cited underscore the importance, in the interests 
of national security, of general and sustained action to prevent sick- 
ness and handicapping conditions among children, to correct remedi- 
able defects, and to secure, for all children in the United States, the 
utmost possible health and vigor. 


Nutrition 


In nutrition also the children of the United States fall far short of 
the standards that should prevail. There has probably been some 
improvement in recent years as a result of increase in the amounts 
families can spend for food and of educational effort to acquaint 
people with nutritional needs. Yet, testifying in 1945 before a Con- 
gressional committee, the Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service declared that wherever studies had been made and by 
whatever method, “it is found that malnutrition in this country is 
widespread and serious.” 28 Malnutrition may not be apparent but, 
because of the lack of certain essential elements in the diet, may keep 
a child from making maximum progress in growth and development, 
including intellectual progress. | 

“T am sure,” the Surgeon General. declared, “that in many of our 
school districts we are wasting a lot.of money trying to teach children 
who are unable to assimilate knowledge as rapidly as they should be-. 
cause of a hidden malnutrition.” Though malnutrition exists among: 
all economic and social groups, the proportion of children who are 
malnourished is higher in the homes of the poor. 


* National Commission on Children in Wartime, op. cit., pp. 8-9; Eliot, Martha 
M., op. cit., p. 1857. 


* U.S. Cong., Committee on Agriculture. School Lunch Program. Hearings on 
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_ At the same hearings, the Director of the Selective Service System 
testified that while nutritional defects as such accounted for only a 
small percentage of rejections of registrants, probably at least 40 per- 
cent of the rejections were “for reasons in which nutrition can be a 
definite factor.” *° . 

The incidence among young men in the 1940’s of defects, that have 
been caused or accentuated by nutritional deficiencies is not surprising 
in view of the findings of extensive nutritional surveys made in the 
1930’s. The findings of those surveys have been summarized and re- 
evaluated in the light of further knowledge of nutrition by the Na- 
tional Research Council.” ° 

Among families of employed wage earners and clerical workers in 
43 industrial centers in eight major geographical regions in 1935 and 
1936, it was found that in no region did more than about one-fifth of 
the white families have good diets and in the worst region, hardly more 
than one-tenth. Only 11 percent of the Negro families had good diets. 

Among white farm operators’ families in 66 counties in 5 broad 
regions in 1936-37, hardly more than one-third in the North and West 
and one-fourth in the South had diets meeting recommended stand- 
ards. Nearly four-fifths of the Negro families had poor or very poor 
diets. “Contrary to what might be expected,” the report declared, 
“+ is clear that even among farm families, engaged in production of 
food and presumably having ready access to it, the proportion that 
were improperly fed was extraordinarily high.” * 

During the same year, a survey of 140 villages and 20 small cities in 
5 regions stretching across the Nation showed that “an appalling 
proportion * * * were receiving what might with considerable 
understatement be called unsatisfactory diets.” * 

No Nation-wide nutrition surveys have been made for later years, 
but sample studies of school children cited by the report of the National 
Research Council showed that in the early 1940’s likewise very large 
percentages of the youngsters studied were getting diets that were 
inadequate, in some or most respects, according to the Council’s 
standards. 7 

A study of school children in a rural county in Maryland in 1941 
showed, for example, that only 8 percent had a diet adequate in all 
the five factors studied. ~ 

Among a gréup of children and adolescents in Chicago, representing 
different national and racial groups and a wide range of economic and © 


 Tpid., statement of Major General Lewis B. Hershey. 
90 National Research Council, Food and Nutrition Board. Inadequate Diets and 
Nutritional Deficiencies in the United States. Bull. No. 109, November 1943. 
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social conditions, diets of some 72 percent did not come up to a standard 
lower than that recommended by the National Research Council. The 
degree of the deficiency differed according to the family’s cir- 
cumstances. a 

For example, diets of more than 99 percent of the children in relief 
families as compared with 40 percent of those living in a very good 
residential area failed to meet the standards recommended by the 
National Research Council for consumption of fruits and vegetables 5 
40 percent of the relief children, as compared with 8 percent of the 
children in the most favorable area, failed to get enough milk. ; 

The report of the Council also summarized the considerable body of 
evidence on the importance of optimum nutrition, as compared with 
a merely passable diet. A high standard of nutrition, such data 
indicate, has an important relation to growth and development in 
children and young people, the health of women in pregnancy, the 
development of infants during the first 6 months of life, and, at all 
ages, well-being, efficiency, and resistance to infections. - 


Education 


We are likely to think of the United States as a country where every 
child goes to school. Yet it was necessary to correct illiteracy for 1 
In every 20 of the first 2,000,000 men called up for service in World 
War II. ae 

Tn March 1940, of some 20.6 million children in the ages 7-15, inclu-_ 
sive, considerably more than a million were not attending school of 
any kind. Among the 6-year-olds and 16- and 17 -year-olds, about. 
30 percent were not in school. The 1940 census data show that in 
school attendance, as in many other respects, country children were. 
less well off than children in cities: | 


Percent of children in school 
Urban areas Rural farm 


Age group: areas) 
GeV ea LOL es 6 ee eek ona aie, eee See ee ae 19.7 56. 5 
CAG O-VeAl-OldS 20) ea te PT LI cc oyi 96. 5 88.9 
1G- and "TT-year-plds 270 Ae ee Oe PO 80 Ape 75.6 56.8. 


Of 19.8 million children aged 7-15 years in October 1946, nearly | 
600,000 were not enrolled in school, according to preliminary data of - 
the Bureau of the Census.** Nearly 94 percent of the 6-year-olds were 
enrolled, a considerably higher proportion than that »eported by the , 
1940 census. This difference was due in part to the fact that after 
1940 several additional States lowered the compulsory attendance 
age from 7 years to 6 years and in part to the fact that the 1946. 


* Bureau of the Census, School Hnroliment of the Civilian Population: 
October 1946, Series P-8, No. 18, February 14, 1947, fi 
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figures are for the beginning of the school term, when practically all 
children who had reached school age are enrolled. When a census is 
taken toward the end of a school term, as in 1940, children who have 
reached attendance age during the term are obliged to wait until the 
new term to enroll. The preliminary data for October 1946 indicate 
that only about two-thirds of the 16- and 17-year-olds were enrolled 
in a regular school. During the war, many youngsters in their teens 
who otherwise might have continued in school took advantage of 
their opportunities to earn, and it is possible that the school enroll- 
ment of this age group in 1946 still reflected that situation to some 
extent. Of all children in the ages 6-17 inclusive, more than 2,000,000 
were not enrolled in regular schools. 

‘Several reasons underlie this general situation. In some States 
school attendance is not compulsory for children aged 6 or even 7 
and for those aged 16 or more. Many families live in isolated areas, 
too far from any school. Some live too far for the children to walk to 
school and there is no means of transportation. Some parents are 
indifferent to their children’s school needs, and the local schools have 
no effective means of compelling school attendance. In some cases, 
it is the public that is indifferent, not requiring school attendance on 
the part of all. Physical handicaps keep some children from school 
in communities where there is no provision for home teaching.** 

‘Children in minority groups, especially in areas where the law 
provides for separate schools on the basis of race, are particularly — 
affected by these educational lacks.** Moreover, many families cannot 
afford expenses that may be necessary for an older child’s continuance 
in school, such as carfares, the costs of school lunches and suitable 
clothing, and the charges sometimes made for textbooks, use of the 
laboratory, and participation in various school activities.*° 

Reporting in 1946, the Interagency Committee on Youth Employ- 
ment and Education, including representatives of the Departments of 
Agriculture and Labor and the Federal Security Agency, declared 
that “* * * whole regions, many States, and large areas within 
States are inadequately supplied with elementary and secondary school 
facilities.” Where schools are accessible, the span of attendance for 
many children is only from 6 or 7 to 14 years of age; school terms 
in some places are 7 months a year and in some even less; school at- 
tendance is interrupted to permit boys and girls to do farm or other 


1. S. Office of Education, Our Schools in the Postwar World, Leaflet No. 7, 
1944, p. 16. 

35 National Commission on Children in Wartime, op. cit., p. 29. 
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_work.*? The hard, tedious work performed by young children on 


farms, especially children in families of migrant agricultural workers, 


often not only interrupts or stops a child’s schooling but also may 
impede his physical development and general well-being.®* 

The great differences in the educational opportunities that States 
and communities provide for their children are reflected in a com- 
prehensive study of public school expenditures issued under the 
auspices of the National Education Association and the American 
Council on Education. *® In 1939-40, some children were in school 
systems that spent less than $100 a year per classroom unit for 
teachers’ salaries, books and equipment, janitor service, fuel, and all 
other costs of running a school. Other children were in systems where 
such expenses totaled more than $6,000 a year per classroom unit. 


Good education, the survey pointed out, may be had in some classrooms. 


financed at a poverty level, and poor education may go on in a magnifi- 
cent building. In the well-financed schools, however, “will generally 
be found the best teachers, excellent buildings and equipment, many 
fine books, and a well-rounded curriculum. These superior schools 
will not only give superior instruction in the three R’s but will pro- 
vide health education, character education, and similar instruction 
which adds up to an adequate school program.” “ 

The median expenditure per classroom unit for the United States 
as a whole was $1,600 a year. Among the States, the figure differed 
greatly, ranging from $4,100 to $400. In general, the amount reflects 
income within the State. Some low-income States spend relatively 
more than States with larger resources. Mississippi, where the median 
expenditure per classroom unit was $400, spent 3.4 percent of its in- 
come on its public schools in 1939-40; New York State, with a median 
of $4,100, spent 2.6 percent of its income. Within nearly every State, 
however, some school systems are financed at a poverty level and some 


are well-financed, while the remainder fall in between. Similar dif-— 


_ Terences exist within cities, : | 
The children who need the best schools, because their parents and 
neighborhoods can provide relatively little in the realm of formal edu- 
cation, frequently get the worst. Inadequacies in educational oppor- 
tunities, along with other lacks in private and community resources 


* National Commission on Children in Wartime, p. 29. 


* Clinton, Ione L., Children Still Labor in the Fields, The Child, vol. 10, June — 
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in low-income areas, communities, and population groups thus tend — 
to perpetuate poverty. 

Leaders in education in many parts of the country warn us that the 
United States is facing a crisis in public education because of the low 
salaries, lack of security of tenure, and lack of prestige now associated — 
with teaching in the United States. These factors have caused a 
serious loss of staff and are resulting in lack of qualified new recruits 
to the teaching profession. The result has been summarized in studies 
of the National Education Association. By the school year 1944-45, 
more than a third of the competent teachers employed in 1940-41 had 
left teaching. Thousands were serving in the armed forces, and some 
had been removed by old-age retirement and death. A major part, 
however, had left for the higher paying positions in business, industry, 
and government service. Many of these were permanently lost to 
the profession. Of the present teachers, nearly 110,000, or more than 
1 in 8, are serving on emergency or substandard certificate; many of 
these individuals have less than a high school education. About 70,000 
teaching positions have been closed out since 1940-41 or remain unfilled 
because of the inability of communities to get teachers. Some 2,000,000 
children, it is estimated, will get an inferior education this year because 
of teachers who have failed to meet essential qualifications. 

It is common to think of deficiencies in the extent and quality of 
education chiefly in terms of their effect on the opportunity of the 
child himself to achieve an independent and satisfactory adult life. 
For the Nation also, the consequence of these lacks is also grave. In 
both peace and war, it is in the national interest that all members of 
the population should have a chance to develop the highest skills of 
which they are capable. When a child leaves school in the grades or 
before he has finished high school, or when he has received only per- 
functory and routine instruction, there has been too little chance to 
discover and develop the aptitudes that may stand him and others in 
good stead in his adult life. Peace-time progress and national security 
require far greater effort than has generally been expended to test 
aptitudes, provide vocational guidance, and supply placement services 
that will enable young people to find and get the work they can do 
most effectively. Such an objective entails, of course, activities not 
only in the schools but also in other community agencies, including 
the public employment services. 

Education, in the broades@sense of that term, must include not only 
the factors that aid children in developing active and well-informed 


“ Hubbard, Frank W., Director, Research Division, National Education Asso- 
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minds and healthy bodies but also those that tend toward develop- 
ment of sound character. ‘This is a responsibility that the home shares 
with all community agencies that have to do with children—the school, 
the church, and agencies for health, welfare, recreation, and related 
purposes. Efforts to improve the physical, intellectual and economic 
status of children will fail of their full import for future national 
progress and security unless they are oriented with regard for main- 
taining and enhancing civic responsibility, moral integrity, and other 
qualities of character inherent in the traditions of our democracy. 


Housing 


Of some 27,000,000 urban and rural-nonfarm dwelling units for 
which information on repairs and plumbing was reported in the 1940 
census, nearly 1 in 7 was in need of major repairs—that is, repair or 
replacement of parts of the structure, such as floors, roof, plaster, 
walls, or foundations “the continued neglect of which would impair 
the soundness of the structure and create a hazard to its safety as a 
place of residence.” ‘? Only about two-thirds of these urban and rural- 
nonfarm units had a private bath and flush toilet; more than 4.7 
million had no running water. | : 

Both in need for repairs and lack of sanitary conveniences, farm 
homes showed an even poorer record. More than one-fourth of the 
owner-occupied dwelling units and one-third of the tenant-occupied 
dwellings were reported in need of major repairs. Only about 1 in 4 
of the owners’ homes and 1 in 10 of the tenants’ had running water 
in the dwelling unit.” | 

During the 1930’s, depression brought new housing construction — 
nearly to a standstill and cut down repairs and modernization of _ 
existing structures. The upswing of building that was inaugurated 
with the stimulation of the FHA and USHA had lasted only a few © 
years when war needs preempted labor and materials. By the au- 
_tumn of 1945, there was some improvement in the housing of Ameri- 
can families as reported in estimates of the Bureau of the Census,“ 
but large numbers still needed major repairs or lacked modern _ 
facilities. 

Of all occupied dwelling units in November 1945, 11.5 percent, as 
compared with 18 percent in 1940, were estimated to be in need of — 
major repairs. As in the earlier year, the proportion in need of 
such repairs was highest among the rétral-farm dwellings, though 

“Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Hous- 


ing, vol. III, pt. I, p. 5 and table A-1, p. 9. 
* Ibid., tables A-6 and A-7, 


“ Bureau of the Census, Characteristics of Occupied Dwelling Units, for the | 
United States: November, 1945, Series H-46, No. 1, May 16, 1946. 
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the greatest over-all improvement in the intervening years was among 


rural dwellings. Of the 37.6 million occupied dwelling units in 1945, 


about. 8,000,000 had no running water within the unit; this number 
‘included 5 percent of the urban units, 80 percent of the rural-nonfarm, 
‘and 72 percent of the rural-farm dwelling units. Less than half the 


dwelling units had central heating. Not quite two-thirds had a bath 


_or shower for the exclusive use of the occupants of the dwelling unit; 
4 percent had use of bathing equipment shared with other dwelling 


units, and 30 percent—more than 11.4 million dwelling units—had no 


such equipment. 


The present housing situation in the United States is accentuated 
by the fact that, as a consequence of the large numbers of births in the 
years just following World War I, and the high marriage rates and 
birthrates of recent years, record numbers of young people have been 
reaching the customary ages of marriage and founding families. 
Long-condemned slum dwellings in the cities and dilapidated country 
shacks have had to be continued in service or put back into use after 
having been abandoned. Young couples have had to stay or move 
in with parents and other relatives. In June 1946, the Bureau of the 
Census estimates *° nearly 2.6 million married couples were living in 
private homes as lodgers or sharing the homes of relatives. This num- 
ber was about 40 percent more than the corresponding figure for 1940 
and double that for September 1945. It does not include married 
couples who were living in hotels, dormitories, large lodging houses, 
and the like. It also excludes married women whose husbands were 
absent with the armed forces. At that time, some 350,000 such wives 
of servicemen were living in private households of which they were 


~ not the head. 


A sufficient supply of housing within reach of low-income families 
has never been available through privately financed new construction, 
or the “handing down” process, or public efforts to provide low-rent 
housing. Though families in all income groups are suffering from 
the current housing shortage, the situation among low-income families 
in this, as in other essentials, is undoubtedly the most serious. The 
fact that children are so largely concentrated in low-income families 
and in large families, intensifies the impact on them of inadequate 
and insanitary dwellings, overcrowding, the doubling up of families 
in a house or flat, and the separation of family members who are 
unable to find a place to live together. For many children, the effects 
of inadequate housing are the more serious because of the lack or 
inadequacy of play space in neighborhood parks or playgrounds, the 


“Bureau of the Census, Marital Status of the Civilian Population and of 
Heads of Families: June 1946, Series P-S, No. 16, February 10, 1947, 
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dangers of traffic in streets and roads they must cross, and the in-— 
accessibility of recreation areas. 5 

Clearly a larger proportion of all children than of the total popula- 
tion are living in homes that fail to provide the opportunities for 
cleanliness and health, let alone comfort and privacy, that are usually 
assumed essential to an American standard of living. 


Social Security Programs for Children 


To meet some of the deficiencies enumerated in this chapter, the 
United States has made a beginning in a social security program for 
children. ‘The program, however, is inadequate—first, because it is. 
restricted in its application to a limited number of children; and, 
second, because the amounts provided are not sufficient. 

The Nation’s stake in its children was first recognized formally by 
the establishment of the Federal Children’s Bureau in 1912. The 
Bureau’s responsibilities included activities in the field of child labor | 
and research and reporting on a wide range of topics relating to the 
health and welfare of children. In 1921-29 it administered the first 
program of Federal aid to States for maternal and child health 7 
services. 

In 1935 the Social Security Act reestablished Federal grants in aid 
to States for maternal and child-health services, and established 
Federal grants for services for crippled children and for child-welfare _ 
services, the latter especially in rural areas and areas of special need. 
The Social Security Act also established Federal matching grants to 
States for aid to dependent children who had been deprived of 
parental support or care because of the death, absence from the home, 
or physical or mental incapacity of one or both parents and were 
living in the home of any one of a number of designated relatives. In 
1939, amendments to the Social Security Act instituted specific bene- 
fits for children of retired workers under the Federal old-age in- 
surance system, which also was broadened to include survivors? in- 
surance, Survivor benefits are payable until age 18 to the unmarried 
children of insured workers who die, whether before or after retire- 
ment age, and to widows who have child beneficiaries in their care. 

While all States are administering Federal funds for maternal and 
child health services and the Federal grants have helped to stimulate 
a wide variety of such activities, such Services, as indicated earlier, are 
far from being adequate in all parts of the country in extent, scope, 
and effectiveness. Even less has been the development of adequate 
child-welfare services for the protection and care of homeless, de- 
pendent, and neglected children and children in danger of becoming 
delinquent. At the end of the fiscal year 1945-46, Federal funds under 
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the Social Security Act were being used for full-time or part-time 
child-welfare workers in 543 rural counties and 96 urban areas of 
special need. | 

In 1946, the total income of individuals in the United States was the 
largest on record. Yet at the end of that year, more than a million 
children in family homes were receiving public aid on the basis of 
need. About 885,000 of these were receiving aid to dependent children 
under the Social Security Act for need arising from one of the causes 
mentioned above. Most of the others were on the general assistance 
rolls of the States and localities. 

The relative number of children aided under the Social Security 
Act differs greatly from State to State according to the extent of 
need, the availability of assistance funds within the State, and State 
policy. In December 1946, 5 States were aiding more than 380 per 1,000 
of their children under age 18, while 13 other States were aiding less 
than 15 per 1,000. This range is far too great'to be explained by differ- 
ences in need among children in different States, even when allowance 
+s made for the fact that survivors’ insurance under the Social Security 
Act benefits more fatherless children in industrialized States than in 
predominantly rural States, where relatively fewer families have this 
protection. If all States had given aid to dependent children to as 
large a part of their child population as was receiving such aid in 
Pennsylvania, where the rate was 31 per 1,000 children under age 18, 
the total number receiving this type of aid under the Social Security 
Act in. December 1946 would have been nearly half as large again— 
1,300,000 rather than the actual 885,000. States and communities differ 
even more widely in the proportion of children aided through general 
assistance, which is financed only by States and localities or localities 
alone. 

How adequately is the United States aiding the needy children on 
the assistance rolls? In the country as a whole, payments of aid to 
dependent children in December 1946 averaged $62.23 per family. 
The average family included a little more than 2.5 children for whom 
aid had been approved, and sometimes other children, as well as the 
adult or adults who were caring for them. Average payments for that 
month ranged from only about $27 per family in three southern States 
to more than $100 in New York, Utah, and the State of Washington. 
Many families receiving aid to dependent children have some other 
income; assistance is intended to make up the difference between the 
family’s “requirements,” as determined by the agency, and any other 
resources the family may have. The amounts received by individual 
families therefore vary greatly according to the amount of “need” 
found by the assistance agency and the funds available to the agency 
for meeting need. 
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There can be no doubt that a considerable proportion of all families 
on the rolls, and in some States nearly all families, are living at a 


level that severely limits the present well-being of the children and 


their opportunities for the future. States in which fiscal resources 


are small may severely restrict the requirements they count in figuring 


what a family needs to live and even so may not be able to meet the 
amount of need they compute on that basis. In States that meet the 
full need of some families, maximums set by the State law may limit 
the amount that can be paid to the families needing the largest pay- 
ments. In one large industrial State, where payments of aid to de- 
pendent children are above the national average, a study at the end 
of 1946 showed that the maximum amounts that could be paid to 
families receiving aid to dependent children met only about three- 
fourths of their minimum requirements for health and decency, as de- 
termined by the assistance agency. Several other States have re- 
ported, on the basis of studies during the past year, that the average 
payments represented only about half or even less of the average actual 
need of families receiving aid to dependent children. 

Since the amount of the Federal grants for aid to dependent chil- 
dren is determined by the amount the State itself makes available for 
the program, the amount of Federal funds included in the payment to 
a needy child differs greatly according to the State in which the child 
happens to live and the State’s capacity and desire to finance its share 
of an adequate program. In general relief, which is financed wholly 
by a State, its localities, or both, aid to needy families is commonly 
at even lower levels than aid to dependent children. In December 
1946, in the 40 States for which this information is available, general 
relief payments to families average $53.25. State averages for that 
month ranged from less than $11 to more than $79. 


Though assistance payments have been increased generally as liv- | 


_ ing costs have risen, and in most States very substantially, the United 
States is still far from having achieved adequacy of aid and equality 
of opportunity for its needy children. Failure of assistance to meet 
need adequately is the more serious since the places where the money 
payments fall short of what is needed are likely to be poor areas 
where all other public resources—schools, health, and welfare services, 
and the like—are also at a low level, 


The other program of the Social Security Act under which pay- 


ments are made to children is the Federal old-age and survivors? in- 


surance system. Benefits under this System are based on the work- 


er’s wage credits—that is, on the wages, up to $3,000 in a year, that 
he has received in jobs covered by the system 
basis throughout the country. The mi 
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and are on the same— 
timum amount payable with — 


respect to the wage record of an insured worker is $10 a month; the 
maximum, $85. The benefit formula results in relatively larger ben- 
efits for low-paid workers than for those whose earnings have been _ 
higher. In December 1946 when child’s benefits averaged $12.55 for 
the United States as a whole, the range in State averages was from 
$9.58 to $14.53. 

The significance of the Federal social insurance system differs 
greatly, however, for children in different geographic areas because. 
of its coverage restrictions, especially its exclusion of agricultural 
labor and of self-employment in farming and other occupations. 
While most children in highly industrialized areas have protection 
in the event of the death of the father, in farm States and communi- 
ties many or most children lack that protection or would receive only 
a minimum survivor benefit. because the father works wholly in ex- 
cluded jobs or has covered employment and wages for only a short 
time during a year. 

In June 1946, child’s benefits were in force for more than 460,000 
children, of whom the very large majority were children whose fathers 
had died; the remaining few were children of aged workers. Bene- 
fits also were in force for more than 168,000 widows who had a child 
or children of the deceased insured worker in their care. The amount 
payable to these surviving dependents averaged $95.10 per family, 
ranging from $12.60 a month when only one child (and no widow) 
was entitled to benefits to $51 for a widow and three (or more) chil- 
dren, all of whom were entitled to benefits. 

The small amounts paid in social insurance benefits under the Fed- 
eral system are intended to provide a basic minimum that individuals 
and families will supplement with other savings and resources. In 
1941-42 a study was made in seven cities of widows and children to 
whom survivor benefits had been awarded in 1940.4 In these cities 
the majority of the deceased wage earners had left their families with 
only meager assets. Commercial insurance policies ordinarily had 
been for small amounts that hardly more than paid the expenses of 
the worker’s last illness and death and outstanding bills. Nearly all 
the families had some resources other than the social insurance bene- 
fits—earnings of the widow or of older children, aid from relatives, 
and so on. It is estimated, however, that almost two-fifths of the 
beneficiary groups in Los Angeles and at least three-fifths in the six 
other cities had insufficient incomes (including benefits and other in- 
come) to provide a maintenance standard of living. Incomes of the 
larger families were especially inadequate. | 

““Malitsky, Marie Correll, “Resources of Widow and Child Beneficiaries in 


Seven Cities,” Federal Security Agency, Social Security Bulletin, vol. 8, November 
1945, pp. 14 ff. . 
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Despite the great rise in living costs, benefit provisions of the Fed- 
eral social-insurance system have remained substantially unchanged 
since 1939. The average benefits awarded to individuals have risen 
a little because of the higher average wages on which recent awards 
are based, but wage increases are reflected only slowly in benefit 
amounts based on the average earnings in the worker’s whole period 
of covered employment. Payments to the larger families, moreover, 
are often limited in amount by maximums set by the law in 1939. In 
industrialized areas, survivor benefits under the Federal social-insur- 
ance system are replacing aid to dependent children to some extent in 
furnishing a means of support for fatherless children and widows who 
have such children in their care. Considerable numbers of widows 
with children have been able to get along on their survivor benefits 
and other resources without applying for public aid that otherwise 
would have been necessary. On the other hand the low levels of the 
survivor benefits, particularly in view of current living costs, are 
making it necessary for some beneficiaries, especially the larger fami- 
lies, to have public assistance to supplement their benefits. 

A few States have made provision in their unemployment-insurance 
programs for recognizing the responsibilities of unemployed workers 
who have dependents by adding a dollar or two a week to the indi- 
vidual’s unemployment benefit under specified conditions, for each 
qualified dependent, commonly the wife and children. Under some 
of the State workmen’s-compensation laws as well, benefits are payable 
to dependents of workers temporarily or permanently disabled by 
work-connected injuries. By and large, however, there is no general 
social-insurance provision for children who have been deprived of their 
normal support by reason of the disability of the parent. All States 
but one pay benefits to surviving dependents when a covered worker _ 
dies from work-connected injuries. Survivor benefits also have re- 
cently become payable under the Federal retirement program for 

railroad workers. 

__ In the past dozen years, the United States has made strides toward 
assuring greater security for children who are in need and toward pre- 
venting privation and dependency among certain other groups. In 
relation, however, to the objectives of a fully rounded and adequate 
social-security program, and the potential contribution of this and 


other social measures to our country’s future, there is still a long way 
to go. 


Conclusion 


On the children now in our homes and schools will rest a large part 
of our capacity for national defense, if danger from without should 
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be 


‘again threaten the United States. Yet the children that represent 
the majority of our future citizens—country children, children in low- 
income families, and children in minority groups—have a dispro- 
portionately small share in resources, safeguards, and opportunities 
that all children need. Now, as in the past, our cities and industries 
look to rural areas and low-income groups for population growth, for 
the development of production, for markets. The handicaps that 
many American children face in health, nutrition, education, and hous: 
ing, and the inadequacies in community services and safeguards for 
children must concern the whole Nation. 
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HE work of women, paid and unpaid, has always been important 

to the national economy. In total war it is a critical element. 
Women provide the chief labor reserve available to a country to re- 
place the men withdrawn from the civilian labor force and, at the same 
time, to meet the vast increase in production required for war materials 
and activities as well as essential civilian goods and services. In 
World War II, most countries also used women to a greater or lesser 
extent within the military establishment to release men for combat 
service. 

In the United States, wartime demands caused a great voluntary 
increase in the employment of women and marked changes in the 
distribution of women workers among industries and occupations. 
In some other countries, allied and enemy, needs for war were so 
great as to require far more comprehensive and sometimes compulsory 
nse of women in the economic system and systematic use of the services 
of all women not in full-time paid jobs in civilian defense and a 
multitude of unpaid but essential “home front” services. 


Wartime Employment of Women in the United States 


Faient and character—The week before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, about 12.1 million women were employed in the United 
States. For many decades women had represented a large and grow- 
ing part of the Nation’s regular labor force. Ag early as 1890, they 
comprised about one-sixth of the labor force enumerated in the census; 
by 1940, nearly one-fourth. In March 5-11, 1944, when a special sur- 
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vey was made under wartime conditions, 16.5 million women, or nearly 
one-third of the female population aged 14 and over were employed. 
They constituted nearly one-third of all workers in the United States.? 
This number-does not include the many women engaged in volunteer 
activities important to the war effort or hundreds of thousands of farm 
women who, in the active season, work in agriculture. 

The demands of war are reflected in the rise in the numbers of 
women in major industry groups between the time of the 1940 census 
and, 4 years later, in March 1944 (table 1). In manufacturing, the 
number of women employed had increased by nearly 3.3 million, with 
more than two-thirds of the increase in the critical war industries— 
the metal, chemical, and rubber industries—and most of the remainder - 
in industries that supplied both the civilian population and the armed 
forces with food, clothing, textiles, and leathers. In the wartime labor 
force, an additional 1.5 million women were engaged in trade and in 
finance, business, repair, and professional services; some 340,000 addi- 
tional were in transportation, communication, and public utilities, 
and some 700,000 additional in a residual group of industries includ- 
ing mining, construction, government, forestry, and fishing. 

The only industry group in which the number of women declined 
was that which in peacetime had accounted for the largest number—_ 
domestic, personal and recreation services. In March 1944, this in- 
dustry group had shrunk by 290,000 and accounted for about one-sixth 
of the female labor force, as compared with more than one-fourth in © 
1940. On the other hand, more than one-third of the women employed 
in the wartime week were in manufacturing, which had accounted for 
only about one-fifth in 1940. Some 2.7 million or nearly half of all 
those in manufacturing were in the critical war industries—metal, 
chemical, and rubber. | 

In terms of occupations, the greatest wartime increase, both in 
number and percent, was in the employment of women as craftsmen, 
foremen, operatives, and laborers (not including farm); the next 

largest, in their employment as clerical workers (table 2). These 
occupational groups accounted for 30 and 27 percent, respectively, of 
all women employed in March 1944. Smaller, but substantial in- 
creases were recorded for all other occupational groups except do- 
mestic service, which declined by 400,000 or 20 percent, 

Shifts in employment and occupation.—Of the women employed in — 
March 1944, about 10.2 million had been in the labor force at the time 
of Pearl Harbor, and 6.4 million had entered it after the United States 


* Pidgeon, Mary Elizabeth, op. cit., p. 3. 


Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Special Bulletin No. 20, June 1944, 
pp. 2-3, 
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declared war. More than half of these new entrants came from home 
housework, and about one-third came from school. 

In March 1944, about 8.4 million women, or more than half of all 
those employed, were in an occupational group in which they had been 
working when the United States entered the war. An additional 1.5 
million who were employed at both dates had shifted occupation. 
Many of these had gone into strikingly different lines of work. More 
than half of those who had left service occupations and clerical work 
and some 40 percent of those who left the professional group had gone 
into manufacturing. Practically half or more of those leaving sales, 
manufacturing, and the proprietary group went into clerical occupa- 
tions. Of those leaving the farm; 60 percent went to domestic service. 

Similarly, about half the women employees in the spring of 1944 
were in the industry group in which they had been engaged 21, years 
earlier, while about 1.6 million had shifted from other industry groups. 

All occupations and all industries added recruits from among the 
women and girls who entered the labor force from home housework 
or school during the first 27 months of the war. Among the new 
entrants from home housework employed in March 1944, two-fifths had 
jobs as craftsmen, foremen, operatives, and laborers (except farm) 
and nearly one-fifth were in clerical and kindred jobs. Of the girls 
who had come from school, more than two-fifths were in the clerical 
occupational group and about one-fourth, in the group of craftsmen, 
foremen, and operatives. In each of the major industry goods, at least 
30 percent of the girls and women employed in March 1944 had entered 
the labor force after Pearl Harbor, and in the group of major war 
manufacturing industries, nearly half the women employed had come 
from outside the prewar labor force. 

The volume and character of these shifts and the short period of 
time in which they were effected necessitated intensive training efforts 
both within industry and through public programs. In 1940 the num- 
ber of girls in the public trade and industrial education program was 
156,000. Under the war production workers program, 555,000 women 
and girls were enrolled in preemployment courses and 947,000 in sup- 
plementary courses, while 282,000 were trained at the higher level 
under the engineering-science-management war training program. In 
addition, many women workers benefited from the training-within- 
industry program which was sponsored by Government. 

Marital status of women workers.—In March 1944, for the first time 
on record, married women in jobs outnumbered employed single 
women. Some 5.4 million women, nearly three-fourths of the mar- 
ried women employees, had husbands present in the home. This figure 


* Pidgeon, Mary Elizabeth, op. cit., p. 3. 
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suggests the size of the task that women were carrying in maintaining 
responsibilities for both home and job, though it must be remembered 
that many other employed women—single women, women whose hus- 
bands were absent in the armed forces or elsewhere, and the widowed 

or divorced—were also honiekeepers and many, too, were caring for 
children. Of the 3.5 million women employed in March 1944 who had 

entered jobs from home housework, more than 2,000,000 were married 

with husbands present in the home. | | 

It is probable that there will continue to be more married women 
in the labor force after the war than there were formerly, though 
the number is likely to be smaller than at the war peak. A higher 
proportion of the female population is married than in 1940. Now, 
as in earlier years, many households depend in part on earnings of 
wives and married daughters. Whatever their marital status, most 
working women must support themselves, and often others as well. 
From the standpoint of individuals and of the Nation, these are facts 
that must be recognized in terms of education, attitudes, and practices 
that promote the effectiveness of the labor force at all times and, when 
necessary, the utilization of the Nation’s chief labor reserve. 

Women in the armed forces.—In World War II, the United States, 
like other countries, made use of women as members of the armed 
forces not only in the traditional fields of medicine and nursing but in 
a wide variety of other tasks in which their work could release men 
for combat service. By July 1945, more than a quarter million were 
engaged in the various branches of the armed services: 


Branch Number of women 
Total 2 3S ee, BADR oT ral es heel 275, 000 
ATINY 2: 2 ooo Ste es ee ee eee 154, 000 
Nurses and: doctors 2tcU2% von (os) 6 a ae 57, 000 
WEMOS 2 oo) eS etd peek i ee hu og le hee 97, 000 
INDY ee i eke oe ten epi” Sg 93, 000 
Nurses S23 S220 ee _ One 201 Y Oe sea 11, 000 
Wak MEDS 22 ae cele 9 tte high ir Fi by oer -47.¢ ie) a bee 82,000 
Marines 26Fe! oe yon ead ey Os. tha en 18, 000 | 
SLU US SE OE ns Sh a URE RO San Lt 10, 000 - | 


During the course of the war, considerably larger numbers of women 
were engaged in these services. Some 140,000 women, for example, 
wore the WAC uniform, though the peak strength at a given time was 
100,000 on VE-day. Members of the WAC served at 400 domestic — 
Installations and in every overseas theater ; approximately 18 percent — 
served overseas? They were assigned to about 250 types of Army — 


* Army and Navy Bulletin, May 16, 1947, p. 8. 
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-jobs.* In this and other branches of the services, women were engaged 
not only in clerical and other customary occupations but also drove 
trucks, serviced airplanes and communications equipment, staffed 


signal towers on airfields, and maintained a wide variety of other re- 


sponsible technical duties. A bill to establish a permanent Women’s 
- Army Corps in the Regular Army was recommended to Congress by 
_ the War Department, April 14, 1947. 


Wartime Utilization of Women in Other Countries ° 


Most of the other countries at war had to make much more far- 
reaching adjustments of their civilian economy than did the United 
States. They were also closer to the physical aspects of the war, and 
had more completely to adjust their whole way of life, including the 
work of women, so as to achieve maximum production and strength. 

The inevitable consequences of modern warfare were well illustrated 
in the mobilization effected in Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and other parts of the British Commonwealth. In each 
of these countries the measures taken varied according to the impact 
of the war. In each, government found many women’s organizations 
ready and waiting to cooperate in putting the program for women into 
action. New organizations were sponsored by government in order to 
provide means of reaching every woman. 

Women joined the auxiliary services of all branches of the armed 
forces—through voluntary enlistment at first, followed later by 
active recruitment. Intensive appeals for nurses were launched from 
the beginning. Home-guard and home-front duties were organized 
and developed for women in every city, hamlet, and farm. Employ- 
ment needs in factories, shipyards, and farms made the heaviest 
demands on womanpower and required special recruitment and place- 
ment techniques on the part of the Government. In all fields, however, 
effective performance in every activity—whether paid job or volun- 
teer service—was dependent on training, the plans for which were 
developed under governmental auspices. 

Great Britain—Every British woman between the ages of 18 and 
50 was required to register and was liable to be drafted. The basic 
principle for utilization of women to extend the labor supply was 
that “anything a woman could do or learn to do should not be allowed 
to absorb a man of military age.” One out of every 4 married women 
and 9 out of every 10 single women performed vital war work or 


were in the uniformed services. Women worked as farmhands, bus 


4 Herrick, Genevieve Forbes, report to National Civilian Advisory Committee 
for the Women’s Army Corps. [Processed.] 
5 The information in this section was supplied by the U. 8S. Women’s Bureau. 
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conductors, railroad porters, machinists, crane drivers, and in almosb) 
every other conceivable occupation. If they worked in places sched- 
uled under the essential work order, they were not allowed to leave 

their jobs or be dismissed without the consent of the national service 
officer. Domestic work in hospitals was regarded as essential war 
work, and women in such full-time work were not asked to transfer to. 

her jobs. 

ae oe with the armed forces, women proved indispensable. Be- 

ginning in occupations such as cook, clerk, driver, orderly, and employ- 

ment assistant, the WAAF eventually included 51 trades. In the 

WRNS, the plan was for the Royal Navy on shore to be manned en- 
tirely by women except for jobs requiring physical strength beyond 

their power. Inthe ATS, women were in 80 different trades. 

During the course of the war, the program for training war workers 
was greatly extended in scope, the courses becoming shorter and more 
specific. All suitable persons not engaged in war work (and not due 
to be called up) were accepted for training. Those over 19 years were 
paid weekly wages during training on a scale not far below the 
ordinary level of earnings. Girls of 18 were accepted for training 
away from home; under 18, for training in their home area. They all 
received adequate allowances covering maintenance, lodging, travel, 
and soon. Those who showed exceptional ability were kept for longer 
training. Upgrading courses were provided for operatives already 
working who showed special skill. 

The women’s land army was set up early in 1939, under the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and was organized by counties. Women could be 
whole or part-time workers, mobile or local workers. Their training 
was at an agricultural college or on an approved farm; as trainees, 
they received a personal allowance and board and lodging. They 
were trained only as the demand for their services increased, 

In civilian defense, women served as full-time, part-time, paid and 
unpaid members in the ARP, as wardens and auxiliary policewomen, 
in the National Fire Service, in ambulance driving, first-aid posts, and — 
So on. Fire-watching services were compulsory for women aged 20 
to 45 years old who were working less than 55 hours a week except that 
women with children under 14 and expectant mothers were exempt. 
Women aged from 18 to 65 were accepted as auxiliaries in the Home 
Guard (Britain’s defensive army of men ineligible for regular military 
service) ; driving, cooking, and clerical work were their duties. The 
Civil Nursing Reserve was organized early in the war to supplement — 
ordinary nursing services, . 

The Women’s Voluntary Services was affiliated with nearly all the 
women’s organizations in. Great Britain—religious, political, pro- 
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fessional. It was organized in 1938, set up directly at the request of 
the Home Secretary, and was financed by the Government and based 
on the Government Civil Defense Regions and the local authorities 
under them. These women volunteers were responsible for evacua- 
tion programs, for handling refugees and dispersing them throughout 
the country, for organizing canteens for troops and civil defense work- 
ers and civilians in bombed areas, for emergency feeding through field 
kitchens, and other duties. They organized the blood-transfusion 
service, helped with salvage drives, set up a housewives’ service where- 
by a woman resident of each had special information and duties in 
case of air raids, operated a volunteer car pool for emergency work. 
The WVS gave courses of training to all its members in ARP, first-aid, 
fire fighting, and the like. 

Canada.—In appealing to women to take up war work, Canada 
first used a partial registration for women 20-24 years of age, later 
made compulsory. Women were not compelled to accept work. The 
registration provided an incentive to many women of all ages to go 
into war jobs. They did all kinds of work in war-production fac- 
tories and in the shipyards. 

Women were in the armed forces auxiliary services. They served 
in more than 50 trades in the AWAC, 27 in the WRNS, and 48 in the 
RCAF (WD), as well as serving as nurses and doctors. Military 
service was on a voluntary basis, and in most instances women between 
18 and 45 were eligible to enlist. 

The proportion of women taking industrial training under the 
Government’s program increased heavily each month after it was 
inaugurated in June 1940. Women were admitted to full-time and 
part-time industrial training courses and plant schools, and were 
eligible for training courses for foreman and junior plant super- 
visors. In some instances, the trainees received an allowance. 

The many women’s volunteer services were not as unified as in 
Great Britain. 

Australia.—Registration of women 16 to 60 was held in 1942 to 
determine their abilities, experience, and fields in which they pre- 
ferred to work. Women replaced men in many occupations and 
industries—in munitions, aircraft, shipyards, various defense-supply 
industries, rural industry, Government administration. In 1944, 67 
_ percent of all unmarried Australian women and 12 percent of Aus- 
tralian wives were fully employed. 

The home-front duties included the usual volunteer services. The 
Australian Army and Navy had their feminine branches, with women 
on unusual occupations. An effective Women’s Land Army was 
recruited, including both full-time and part-time work. Women 
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worked on cattle and sheep ranches, on dairy and wheat farms, on 
tobacco plantations; they picked fruit and hops. 

A-survey of the country’s facilities for training and retraining of 
workers was made almost immediately after war broke out to develop 
short and intensive courses for munitions plants. Power was given 
the Minister of Labor to train workers for any trade or branch of 
trade in which he determined labor was needed. Special attention 
was given to training older women for first-aid, transport work, 
signaling, and canteen duties. 

New Zealand.—Compulsory registration of women 20-30, without 
children, took place in 1942, and was later extended to girls 18 and 
19. Mobilization of women in the industrial field proceeded, how- 
ever, from the outbreak of war. In civilian life, women were post- 
men, railway porters, train conductors, messengers. ‘They performed 
agricultural work. They were a part of the uniformed service of 
the Air Force, the Army, and Navy. | | 

Hungary.—Every woman between 14 and 70 was required to give 
active help in case of need; they were included for the first time in the 
home defense iaw, in 1939: Women supervisors for factories were 
trained in private classes before the war, but only a few were given 
appointments as welfare workers in factories, In J anuary 1940, offi- 
cially recognized welfare work for factories was finally offered to 
women. ; 

Japan.—As early as 1931 the Japanese policy toward women forced 
them back into virtual slavery. The slight momentum acquired in the 
late 1920’s to treat women as individuals was halted by the Govern- 
ment’s need of more soldiers after the “China incident.” By 1940 
measures had been adopted that reduced J apanese women to a level 
scarcely above that of a chattel. 

In economic life, production workers were the center of Government 
attention. A 1939 order provided for securing information in order 
to insure a proper distribution of the available labor supply in muni- 
tions and other industries. Statistica] inquiries were to be made as 
frequently as once in 6 months to obtain data on age, sex, and other 
particulars as well as the actual requirements of the employers in 
order to arrange, where necessary, the transfer of labor from one 
branch of industrial activity or factory to another, and to provide 
adequate facilities for retraining. The results were available, not 
only to the central Government authorities responsible for general em- 
ployment policy, but to the local authorities who had the duty of ap- 
plying particular measures, 

Mines were permitted to employ women over 25 years of age on 
underground work if they obtained special Government permission. 
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placement of adult male workers by women and young persons was 
planned, with some relaxation in protective health and labor laws for 
women. By 1945, all unmarried females between 12 and 40 had to be 
registered with the labor exchange. The average age of girls in Ccot- 
ton mills became much lower. Throughout civilian life, women filled 
all kinds of positions. ‘The policy was that every able-bodied Japanese 
must work. 

China.—Chinese women went to the front with the troops of their 
country. They proved invaluable in assisting with evacuation of en- 
tire villages. They aided in destroying roads and bridges to impede 
the Japanese advance. Chinese women replaced men in the factories 
and essential civilian services. They were organized into auxiliary 
corps, nursing organizations, relief bodies, and war factory produc- 
tion units. 

- Courses in political and military training as well as handicrafts 
and home indusiries were offered to women during the war; some of 
these activities began with the 1931 hostilities with Japan. Teams 
were also sent to rural sections to teach men, women, and children to 
‘yead and write. The trained women in turn have taught others. 
_ Soviet Union.—Long before World War II, women were encouraged 
to work in all fields of industry on the basis of equal work and equal 
pay with men. In 1930 and 1931, the People’s Commissariat of Labor 
‘designated more than 3850 occupations in which only female workers 
were to be employed, in such fields as mining, textiles, metal products, 
machine building, chemicals, leather, printing, construction, com- 
merce and trade. Although not carried out in full, the basic policy 
resulted in the stepping up of vocational training programs for women. 
~ Women served on the fighting fronts. Their integration into every 
| branch of service for the country in peacetime is well known; it became 
‘intensified and heroic in wartime. The increased direction of women 
‘into war production after 1940 took two forms—restrictions based on 
‘hazardous conditions of employment were relaxed, and an intensive 
‘on-the-job training program became the cornerstone of the program 
to utilize women. 
| Switzerland.—Compulsory labor service, set up in September 1939, 
‘applied irrespective of sex, for men 16 to 65, for women 16 to 60. 
“Workers were put on jobs of first-class importance for maintenance 
of war industry. Women not usually active in the country’s industry 
| were to be called also, except housewives with children under 16. 
| Nurses and women doctors with previous experience came under mili- 
‘tary law. Swiss women served their country in every way. The 
Auxiliary Women’s Unit of the Army comprised ambulance drivers, 
farm and kitchen corps, air wardens. 
? 
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Germany.—As early as 1936, the original Nazi policy toward women 
which strictly limited women’s place in society, was reversed becauss 
of labor shortages resulting from the rearmament program. Employ. 
meht of women in industry was encouraged. At the outbreak of 
World War II, employers were required by edict to replace male by 
female workers even if the replacement entailed a considerable read- 
justment of machinery. After 1941, women replaced men to a great 
extent in the iron and steel industry, machine building, mining, in 
addition to their wide utilization in other fields of employment. 

The plan for intensive training of women centered at first on courses 
given at key plants. These trained women’s work groups, in turn, 
supervised the training and adjustment of newly allocated women in 
war plants. A “women’s corner” or workshop was set aside in the 
plant for training purposes. Further adjustment of women to war 
production employment included break-down of jobs into Separate 
operations so that less skilled workers could be used. Special courses 
were designed for teaching technical accounts, technical drawing, 
knowledge and treatment of raw materials, in addition to shorthand 
and typing and price-fixing. Some occupational retraining courses 
were developed for women who had not been working for some time. 
The early program of the German Youth Movement placed girls as 
well as boys in agricultural work of all kinds. 


Postwar Adaptations of Training Programs 


As the outgrowth of the part taken by women in the war, England, 
Canada, and the Soviet Union have begun postwar vocational training 
and training within industry for women as well as men. Australia, 
too, is evaluating and enlarging its vocational training program for 
women. 

The British Government on May 30, 1946, announced that the 
WRENS, ATS, and WAAF—women in the N avy, Army, Air Forces— 
would be continued on a voluntary basis as a permanent feature of 
the armed forces. The Women’s Land Army is being continued for 
an indefinite period. The program of the National Association of. 
Girls’ Training Corps, for girls 14 to 18 years of age, has been ex- 
tended from the wartime schedule of hygiene, first aid, despatch carry- 
ing, drill, clerical work, and so on, to include home making, education, 
public affairs, and similar courses. The present policy, in other words, j 
is to train girls not for any one individual service, but to give them — 
general training so they can be useful in any national service. ‘This 
organization was established first in February 1942 as a voluntary § 
association, with the encouragement of the Board of Education. 

The War Emergency Training Program in Canada was changed in 
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1944 to Canadian Vocational Training in order to broaden the training 
program to include more civilian and peacetime types of employment. 
Arrangements were made to care for children of workers training for 
or producing essential civilian goods, as well as war industries. The 
Employment Service was expanded in order more effectively to place 
released war workers and military personnel and also to train workers 
in skills as the need arose. In 1945, before the end of the war, orders 
were issued covering postwar vocational training on a level equivalent 
to that of secondary schools and also for those entering employment. 
The training was and is open to all, with preference given to veteran 
men and women. Immediately after the war, the Women’s Division 
of National Selective Service made a survey of all industries, and with 
this as a basis the Government is setting up vocational schools for 
women, emphasizing the industrial and occupational categories which 
will continue to employ women for the longest period of time in a 
peacetime economy. | 

Under the Soviet Union’s new Five-Year Plan, a major emphasis 
is to increase scientific workers, specializing in all fields of knowledge. 
The technical institutions, the higher academic schools, the trade 
schools, are required to train thousands of skilled specialists. Corre- 
spondence and evening extension systems of higher education are to be 
considerably expanded. Statistical quotas have been set. The “task 
of supplying highly qualified men and women who will take an active 
part in implementing the great program for the further economic and 
cultural flowering of the Soviet land” was begun in 1946. 


Employment of Women in Relation to National Security 


The dramatic character of the work that some women did in war- 
time must not be allowed to obscure realization of the essential contri- 
bution that working women make at all times to the economy. When 
men were being withdrawn for military service, the task of expanding 
war production while maintaining essential civilian services and sup- 
plies was possible only because millions of women were already in- 
corporated in the regular labor force of the United States and many 
‘others with previous training and experience could be drawn back to 
meet wartime needs. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that train- 
ing plans for a war economy cannot be separated from training plans 
in peacetime. The full acceptance and preparation of women for 
work in peacetime is the strongest basis for their effective use in war- 
time. Even in peacetime, therefore, there is great need to give women 
full access to work and training opportunities. In the interest of 
national progress and security, there is need for continuous study and 
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review of training facilities and employment policies that will enable 
the Nation to make fully effective use of the services of women. 

The country is increasingly realizing the need for an adequate sup: 
ply of trained personnel in occupations that are essential for peace- 
time progress and often critical in time of war. Among areas of cur- 
rent and prospective need with which women have been especially 
associated are teaching, scientific research, library work, and a series 
of other professional and technical services. In medical and other 
health services, for example, women can fill needs not only in such 
fields as professional nursing, physical therapy, occupational therapy, 
and as medical laboratory and X-ray technicians, but also as doctors, 
dentists, and hospital administrators. 3 { 

The problem of training is not only to have facilities and opportuni- 
ties available but also to give training in time so that the highest levels 
of skills are developed before they are needed. Both in peace and war, 
the training for doctors, engineers, physicists, and other advanced pro- 
fessions must begin many years before the trained person is needed. 
It was among those most skilled occupations that shortages were most 
difficult to fill during the war. Women can and should be helped to 
do their share in these advanced skills. 

Even in the countries that. were hardest pressed, questions arose 
during the war as to a proper balance between the number of women 
to be drawn into the labor force and the number who could give their 
maximum service to the Nation in other ways. This decision rests in 
part on the extent to which women have heavy home responsibilities 
which must be cared for, and in part on the estimates made regarding 
the need for women in volunteer work. The paid employment of a 
woman with heavy home responsibilities may result in a net loss to 
the economy if the cost of trying to help meet her home needs exceeds 
the amount she is able to earn. Moreover, her earning power and her 
contribution to production may themselves be reduced by absenteeism 
or preoccupation with home responsibility. The same woman, on the 
other hand, may be able to contribute to the economy very effectively 
by doing a few hours of unpaid work each week, either in hospital 
service, Red Cross driving, or other forms of civic work, in addition 
to caring for her home. Much more information is needed on these 
questions. 

Though the United States was not under as severe pressure as other 
warring countries to make use of women in Jobs in which they never 
had been engaged—and which, in some instances, should be consid- 
ered unsuitable for women except under the force of necessity—un- 
questionably the work of women was a major element in the Nation’s 
ability to serve as that arsenal of democracy while it deployed its 
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‘armed forces on battle fronts throughout the world. With and with- 


out adjustments in job processes, employers found it possible to use 


“women effectively in many types of work in which they had not pre- 
viously been employed. Here, as in other countries, some of those 
‘changes were dramatic; women serviced trains, fiew airplanes, drove 
‘busses and trolley cars, worked in shipyards and other places at jobs 


usually considered exclusively the work of men. In total war, how- 
ever, every job in essential production and services counts toward the 


‘Nation’s war potential. Women who left their homes to take arduous, 
‘humdrum jobs in service industries and trade, not only helped to 


release men for military service, but also made it possible for more 
experienced workers to shift to industries where labor demands were 
increasing. 

In relation to national security, the United States must be able to 


count among its women the necessary number with specific skills that 


are essential in either peace or war, and in particular, those skills 
that are the result of considerable training and experience. In addi- 


‘tion, the Nation must be able to rely on large reserves of women who 


have the basic equipment that will enable them to play a useful part 


“in the labor force should the need arise. 


In time of war, the cost of underutilization or misuse of manpower or 


“ womanpower is paid in terms of human lives and suffering. Only by 
appraisal of all processes in the economy, with proportionate values 
"in assignment of manpower, can there be insured a continuous fiow of 


supplies—not only to replace guns, shells, and bombs but also to 
service the troops and the industrial workers that support the armed 
forces. When all these needs are balanced against one another, the 
machinery of an integrated effort to meet them begins with such 
workers as coal miners and includes office staffs and transportation 
crews, factory operatives, farm laborers, restaurant waitresses, and 
laundry workers. Planning for such a program makes it necessary 
to assemble complete information on all existing training, to know 
what is open to women and what is not, and to establish flexibility in 


the use of facilities so that women will have a full place in the training 


program. 

Women will have the necessary equipment to make their contribu- 
tion to national security only as we attain, in the population as a 
whole, high standards of health and general education, widespread 
understanding of the principles and objectives of our democracy, 
pride in work and in ability to work with others in a common cause. 
These objectives entail wider realization of the importance of the 
work of women than sometimes has been evident among management, 
labor, educational institutions, and other forces in the community, 
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and greater willingness to give women access to opportunities to 
acquire skill and experience, with rewards commensurate with their 
performance. 


TPantn 1.—Changes in the employment of women, by industry, 1940— 


March 1944 

Women Percentage distribu- | 

employed | Net change in women tion in— 

Industry group in March | employment since 1940 
1944 (in (in thousands) 

thousands) 1940 March 1940 
No. Percent a 
ota ewig centile 16, 480 |!-++ 5,340 | 4 +48. 0) 2100.0! 2100.0 
Agrictitire iiss) seme men 580 +90} +19. 4 4.4 3: & 
Manufacturing #4230 pie) hoes 5, 590 |+3, 270 |+ 140. 7 20. 8 33. 9 
Group ilama ieee rasa ai, 2, 690 |-+ 2, 210 |+. 462. 7 4.3 (16.3 
CSCOU Del bw etme a etn ation 2, 160 +830 | +62. 6 12.0 13. 1 
GaroiToe Tas St ee rime te 730 +220 | +42. 6 4.6 4A 
Transportation, communication,. 
publierutilities: Bao jocaw soa: 680; +3840 | +98. 4 3. 1 4, 2 
Trade, wholesale, and retail_____ 3,190 |+1, 160 | +57. 2 18. 2 19. 4 
Finance, business, repair, pro- : 
fessional fu. oy) ie Aa 2,680; +800 | +126 213 16. 2 
Domestic, personal, recreation i 
BEE VICES 435 aelone. Pee are er 2, 660 — 290 —9. 9 26. 5 16. 1 
Other (mining, construction, , 
Government, forestry, fish- i 
Tat) Pe cale apne er ieTih Ppeiee Sea 1,080 | +700 |+180.0 3.5 6.6 


food, clothing, textiles, and leathers. All other manufacturing employees are classified in group ITT. 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor Changes in Women’s Em loyment During th % 
No. 20, Women’s Bureau. : See aE a si 
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Taste 2.—Changes in the employment of women, by occupation, 1940— 
March 1944 


) 
) 
be 


Women Percentage distribu- 
employed | Net change in women tion in— 
in March | employment since 1940! 
1944 (in (in thousands) 
thousands) 1940 March 1940 
2 Number Percent 
All occupations *______ _ 16, 480 |+ 5, 340 | +48.0 100. 0 2100. 0 
Professional and _  semiprofes- 
BPS Al acta oS ek 8 1, 490 +20 +1.2 13. 2 9. 0 
Proprietors, managers, and offi- 

UIE) Sa ag ee 650 +230 | +53. 3 3. 8 3. 9 
Clerical and kindred__________- 4,380 |+2,010 | +84. 5 . 21. 3 26. 6 
ir heer ee al 1, 240 +460 | +58. 4 7.0 dau 
Craftsmen, foremen, operatives, 

and laborers except farm --____ 4,920 |+2, 670 |+118. 7 20. 2 29.9 
Domestic service___.________--- 1, 570 —400 | —20. 4 17. 7 9.5 
Dyiheriservices..-. oe cle 1, 650 +390 | +30. 9 11.3 10. 0 
Marie workers... 22.2 0 560 +90 | +18. 6 4,2 3. 4 


1 Figures used for 1940 comprise the employed and also those seeking work who were experienced in the 
occupation. The 1940 figures include the experienced unemployed, since they were a part of the labor force 
needing jobs, though their occupational allocation refers only to the occupation last engaged in and not 
their usual or normal occupation. 

2 Total exceeds details, since those in occupations not classifiable are not shown separately. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Changes in Women’s Employment During the War. Spec. Bull. 
No. 20, Women’s Bureau. 
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Appendix 8 
Staff Study on: 


SUMMARY OF PUBLIC OPINION POLLS RELATING TO 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND NATIONAL SECURITY* 


Contents 
Page Page 
American Institute of Public Purdue Opinion Poll for Young 
Opinion (Gallup) polls_-_---- Py eis REO DG et sete at eek te eee ee 239 
National Opinion Research Cen- SViouie  AMeriCa > DO. == 22 ae 239 
ter (University of Denver) Summary of editorial opinion 
eee eee ea 229 on UMT from 229 newspapers 
Fortune (Roper) surveys_-——--- oe ie LGU; Wiescles a 2 oe 240 
OCH pote s=afer ts lt Se Le 235 


—————— 


OR many years, compulsory military training has been a subject 

of widespread interest, and for the past 10 years the general public 
has been surveyed as to its opinion on the adoption of such a program 
by this country. 

This summary includes only those polls taken by organizations that 
have surveyed general public opinion on the questions relating to na- 
tional security, including universal military training; it does not 
include surveys made by organizations among their memberships. 


American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup) Polls 

The American Institute of Public Opinion has recorded public 
views on compulsory military training for the longest period of time. 

In March 1947, 66.5 percent of the people questioned by Gallup in- 
terviewers favored a military training program for all able-bodied 
young men; 23.5 percent were against such a program; and 10 percent 
had no opinion. The Negro vote—66.7 percent favoring military 
training; 17.6 percent against it; and 15.7 percent with no opinion— 
was almost identical with the total results. 

Half of the people surveyed in this poll were asked (emphasis 
supplied): 

*Special thanks are due to Professor Hadley Cantril of Princeton University, 


Mr. Elmo Roper, and the American Institute of Public Opinion for their coopera- 
tion in furnishing material for this study. 
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Should every able-bodied young man spend 6 months 
getting basic training in a military camp without having to 
join the Army and Navy and spend another 6 months taking 
military or other educational training in a school or reserve 


unit ? 
The replies: 
Yes No Ne opinion 


66% 24% 10% 


There was no substantial change in the replies when the other half 
of the group surveyed were asked the same question with the word 
military left out: 


Yes No No opinion 
67% 23% 10% 

However, when the replies from the two groups questioned were 
broken down by occupation, there was a substantial reaction to the 
difference in the questions from the semiprofessional people, skilled 
and unskilled laborers, domestics, protective and small business 
people. 

These opinions and reactions are shown by the following: 


Should every able-bodied young man spend 6 months get- 
ting basic training in a military camp without having to Join 
the Army or Navy and spend another 6 months takinge— 


military or other|other educational 
educational train-|training in a 
ing In a school or|school or reserve 


reserve unit ? unit ? 
' No No 
Occupation: Yes No opinion Yes No~ opinion 
Professionale ca Sint! tome ve 63% 381% 6% 61% 81% 8% 
Semiprofessional.__-_______ 60 40 - 50 40 10 
pst Ut lel CNR, Lhe Laila bi A 60 27 ike 65 zt § 
Business executive__.____. 67 a0 11 70 24 6 
Whitercollar ii 3. 30 a. ee are: 68 27 5 72 22 6 
SITLL ESY) MN Scan tie MN chee rat iF 71 18 11 66 26 8 
Semiskilled 100). * 4. nycher de Gore (Oey Lo 67 : Spee 
Domresthes see alee) BE eee 68 . 18 14 80 12 8 
Protective su 15 STP pte 69 26 5 50 25 25 
Other services ) deere i 64. 24. 42 60°: 24 “ieee 
Small business... ee 80 18 2 69 21 10 
Dinskilled arn st ts Peg 63 21 16 51 28 a1 
Politics: 
Republicans 4) SSA FROM sats: 62 29 9 69 25 6 ze 
DBM OCTAEN Cane ek es jae Oo Mer 69 21 10 67 23. ola 
METOVan ey Ous cuin ye ciee ety uu Shraten t ment BB 25 9 69 25 6 | 


When all those interviewed in this March 1947 Gallup poll wereld 
asked if they thought “a group of civilians should make the policies . 
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in connection with this plan or should this be left up to military men,” 
44 percent voted for military control; 80 percent for a combination of 
the military and civilian; 17 percent for civilian control; and 9 per- 
cent had no opinion. When the survey was broken down according 
to educational levels, economic status, and occupations, only the upper 
class, those with college educations, and the professional and semi- 
professional people favored a combination of military and civilian 
control. The others strongly favored military control, as did the 
veterans questioned. 

When the people surveyed by Gallup interviewers were asked if _ 
they knew whether the Army or Navy had a plan for getting men after 
the draft law expired on March 31, 47 percent said they had no plan; 
30 percent said they had; and 14 percent did not know. 

In January 1937 Gallup found that only 25 percent of the voters 
favored compulsory military service. By December 1938, 37 percent 
favored it. After the defeat of France (poll of July 28, 1940) that 
percentage rose to 67, and a year after the United States’ entry into 
the war (poll taken in December 1942) to 66 percent. Since that time 
the majority favoring military training or service has never dropped 
below 63 percent. 

The largest vote in favor of compulsory military training, 75 
percent, was cast in November 1945. 

The poll published February 16, 1947, shows 72 percent in favor of 
compulsory military training, 23 percent opposed, and 5 percent with 
no opinion. It shows, too, that a majority of persons in every age and 
occupation group and in both political parties believes that the train- 
ing should be compulsory. 

Through December 1944, the question asked was: “After this war 
is over, do you think every able-bodied young man should be required © 
to serve one year in the Army or Navy?” February 1945 to February 
1947, the wording used was: “In the future do you think every able- 
bodied young man should be required to take military and naval 
training for one year?” The interviewers taking the last poll, March 
1947, asked half of those questioned: “Shall every able-bodied young 
man spend 6 months getting basic training in a military camp without 
having to join the Army or Navy and spend another 6 months taking 
military or other educational training in a school or reserve unit?” 
and asked the other half of those surveyed the same question with the 
word military left out. 

The following table summarizes the results of the Gallup polls: 


Yes No. No opinion 
MON er a 1055. 22 US Ie ee Sl 37% 63% (*) 
Re WB Der 1000s. 6s a ge = 39 61 ae Fed 


*See footnote at end of table. 
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a 

Yes Nowe No opinion 

Dood UNG 52 eA OA. oie Soe eee ee 46.5 46. 5- 1% 

4,-Jane 23; AOdOE sn le ere ee eA Ae eat GOrncs 34 6 ; 

DoT, (28 TORO, 2 te ee ea a ah le er 62 31 7 i 
Or AIP UST Lis LOAO AEE Ce Seer ee ee ee eared 61 31 8 
Ti December (1942 wear Ae Reba er PE AoC EERE A 66 pea: gi 
SisNovember 1043 sehr oye Se eee yy: 63 29 8 
9..September =19442 juve Aue a. oe ie eae ee 63 23 14 
10, beeember ¢ 1944 ee eee 8 es 70 25 5 
LES oe COCUAry 1 Odie eke Sd oa ee Pelion 69 22 9 
2 Ma yi LOAD oe eee oe A ah ee 70 24 6 
TSF Ly LOA SEES ae TE EN Os 69 24 7 
14; September 1945037 2 Go.) 2 isl Vv ae Fee 65 29 6 
16.sOctober }. L945. Bue gee ey ie Fe aod Gea 70 24 6 
16; November +1945). 0-2 re ors ee a ee es 45) 21 4 
17, December 10452 ei a Pe ay gs ae 70 Bo 5 
AS November: A 94AG 5. Si he ae ea ee 66 26 8 
TOM eDruer y \ 1 G4 (eee te RR 42 2a | 5 
POP Maren OSE: echt ee SOs tT eee eee 66.5 23 = B35 10 


*The percentage of voters expressing no opinion was not reported in December 


1988 or October 1939. If the number of persons in favor of compulsory training 
in those years had been stated as a percentage of those voting rather than as a 
percentage of those expressing opinions, the resulting percentages would have 
been smaller than 37 percent and 89 percent, respectively, and there would have 
been an even more marked contrast with later votes. 


In April 1947, 73 percent of the people questioned by Galiup inter- 
viewers thought the United States would find itself in another war 


within 25 years, as against 69 percent who thought so a year earlier, 


and 38 percent who held this opinion in March 1945. 

In September 1946, 80 percent of those interviewed said “Yes” to 
the question: “Would you be willing to have a son of yours go into 
the service for a year and a half to make up an Army of this size?”— 
“this size” referring to the size indicated in answer to a previous ques- 


tion as to the person’s estimate of the size needed. (The median — 


_ average of replies on the desirable size of the Army came to 1,000,000.) 


In December 1946 only 20 percent approved of reducing taxes by - 
cutting down on the Army and Navy, and 70 percent voted to keep the | 


Army and Navy as they are for another 2 years. 


A sampling referendum taken by Gallup, December 1945, in Illinois, | 


Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan showed an overwhelming vote of ap- 


proval among the people of that area for the 1-year training program: © 


Yes No No opinion 
LEVU SOL gh RCE Taye DEAR Ae 2 SUETAL ch Ret PO RIN 74% 24% 2% 
ULSD cease toh ol Sas eV ERIE EE Ie oT ga ed 75 yy 3 
Er TOE RUNES 1 cel Saal” Ray cakes Rn Me ay 69 27 4 
Michiggny 26 gid. Fhe” 5. sole LE oe ASA B A 76 21 3 


Further surveys by Gallup, also in December 1945, found large ma- 
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jorities in Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and California favoring peacetime universal military training: 


Yes No No opinion 
Wisconsin____-----_----------_----------------- 70% 26% 4% 
Reps as en bp RE ESI SE on er 70 25 5 
Serie ee gn 70 26 4 
engi Vee oe 3 75 18 ri 
Pree 74 22 4 
ieee ee ee 78 16 6 
California-_—_._--_---_=----.-----~------------- GL 20 3 


Their approval matches that of voters in New York, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where sentiment was reported in favor 
of universal military training by majorities ranging from 15 to 79 
percent. 

Bight in every ten World War II veterans believed that all able- 
bodied young men should be required in the future to have a year’s 
military or naval training, according to a Gallup poll taken in Novem- 
ber 1945. 


The results: 
oo ypu pleat ipa ee al a ae oe ee 80% 
Against_______-_-------------------------------------- 18 
No opinion__--_-------------~-------------------------- 2 


The same poll showed that 70 percent of the Republicans and 79 
percent of the Democrats in the country favored postwar military 
training. 

Also in the November 1945 Gallup poll a test of sentiment by age 
groups in the adult population, by sex and by occupation, was made 
with the following results: 


‘By Age: Yes No No opinion 
Ce ee 78% 19% 3% 
AE LS SRA A el ES ee crea enero 75 pA + 
Pm ger ee Se ae 73 23 4 

By sex: 
Wo EY, Ae ep Ie a caer ee eee es ereR EY (4 21 3 
Pe eererine rake jets 599 i) BL erent tne os 74 21 5 
By occupation : 

Professional and business__-----_----------- 74, 23 8 
OTe yh A YEW RRS na ee ee a 76 22, 2 
Shyu cog 2S PL aia a eee nae ac Sep So 68 28 4 
Manual wortkers..____._-2-- -=--_--i--~_----~-- 78 17 5 
iano, members... > -=2..----c. ----- 76 19 5) 


National Opinion Research Center (University of Denver) Polls 


The National Opinion Research Center breaks down its informa- 
tion on public opinion by educational and occupational groups, geo- 
graphical location, race, personal interest, sex, and age. | 
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These surveys have also shown that a large majority of the Ameri- 
can public is in favor of compulsory military training. The question 
asked has been: 7 


Would you be in favor of or against a law that would re- 
quire boys to take a year’s ey training after the war (in 


peacetime) when they become 18 
Favor Oppose Undecided 


Neprem ber 104g see ee ees eee ee ee 79 LW 4 
Ua BEM gop) REF a lla atch oleh ltl ola Ahlen Palate bmp Pu! (2 20 8 
Ri arch «1046 . oe e Oay sm as eating: Sony vel Hie ates eee 73 21 6 


Opinions broken down by those who favor compulsory military | 
training in the United States and by those who oppose it are as fol- 
lows (undated, probably September 1944) : 


Of persons Of persons 
who favor who oppose 
compulsory military compulsory military — 
training in the training in the 
United States United States 
9% Think compulsory military training in the United 48 %o 


States and other countries will make future wars 
more likely. 


39 Think compulsory training in the United States and 8 
other countries will make future wars less likely. 
52 Think compulsory military training in the United 49 


States and other countries will make no difference 
in future wars. 


eee 


100% 100% 
On other questions: 
68% Believe the United States will fight another war in 757% 
50 years. 
72 Would like to see the United States join a postwar 63 


world organization. 

The majority opinion in favor of military training was further 

substantiated by the two following questions (NORC, Opinion News, 
March 19, 1946) : | 


Which of these would you rather see our Government do 
first—pass a law requiring boys over 18 to take a year of 
military training in the future, or try to get the world organ- 
ization to abolish compulsory military training in every 
country in the world? 


Military training. Uo ee ee 57% 
World’ organization rc o> ee 36 
Undecided et rien shri ati ae eae 7 


What do you think are the chances of the world organi- 
zation being able to abolish military training in every coun- 
try of the world? 

OCD CBAN Ce Tne a Re EO A aL 11% 
Fair chance 
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Oe ae ee ee Te 


TOMO T TOC, 2 sop ye Lat ee Sar eae ee ee 48 
RMS OTL cot ese ee ee, ee ee gee ee 12 


_ A majority of people questioned in the March 1946 National Opin- 
ion Research Center Poll also indicated that they thought military 
training is just as necessary since the discovery of the atomic bomb. 
Although the large majority of opinion was in favor of compulsory 
military training when no alternative was presented, the majority 


swung to the other side when the following question was asked in 
June 1945: 


If the Government had $2,000,000,000 a year to spend, would 
you rather have it spent on a program of better education 
in the schools, or on a program of compulsory military train- 
ing in the Army or Navy? 


ee COUCH LOU 1. ean ee 56% 
Maiieory-inilitary straining. 9 2 tia Seed 9 
CET NOU Lor ee ee ee 16 
co abe Sa C2) Rapa a Gis 2 TE aera BIN ea an ale ec 8 


The expectancy of war among the people questioned by the National 
Opinion Research Center is as follows: 


Do you expect the United States to fight in another war 
within the next 25 years? Within the next 50 years? 


From Hxpect no 
25 to war in 50 No 
In 25 years 50 years years opinion 

SP on, Le ee ea a iar 36% 23% 20% 21% 
Wily ee 42 19 23 16 
SOG LE) ERLE sale dele a a a 44 pH 18 ao 
MER a EGS Ds eS er ate an 68 - — 12 
Ben loniue ramus se 4-0 od oF oe Se 63 — os 12 


*The question as asked in March and September 1946 did not include the 
alternative of a war within the next 50 years. This probably accounts at least 
partially for the large increase in the percentage of voters expecting a war 
within the next 25 years. 25 percent in September 1946 and 20 percent in March 
1946 said that they did not think the U. S. would fight in the next 25 years. | 


In January 1947, 7 out of every 10 Americans surveyed by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, thought that the United Nations, as 
now set up, is not strong enough to prevent wars during the next 25 
years, and 47 percent thought that there will never bea world organiza- 
tion strong enough to keep world peace. 

The questions asked in this poll and replies follow: 

From what you know about the way the United Nations 


Organization is set up at this time, do you think it is strong 
enough to prevent wars for the next 25 years? 


Yes, strong enough_---_--_------------------------ 20% 
No, not strong enough_---_------------------------- 69 
Dndécided! 2.) ae eh ee Sa 11 
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The 80 percent who answered “No” and “Don’t know” to the first 
question were asked: 


Do you think there will ever be a world organization strong 
enough to prevent wars? 


Yes, there will pet S020 oe As) eee 23% 
No, Won’ U Dela aia Ae St aoe et le ieee eer AT 
Undeecidedizeoit 28 i CNT ea Oe) eas ae 10 


Fortune (Roper) Surveys 


In July 1946 a survey conducted by Elmo Roper for Fortune:also 
indicated a majority opinion in favor of compulsory military training. 
Do you think the United States should or should not draft 


all young men for a certain amount of military training dur- 
ing peacetime ? 


Should Should not Don’t know 
DOCH SOe Sire bes ae ae etn as 65. 2% 24.9% 9.9% 

Sex 

1 CM Ce ahs IR aS TR ah aa MO AY BN Sp 67. 4 25. 9 6.7 

MEIN ese Secs wre! 1b ee 63. 3 23. 9 12.8 
Age: 

ASB 4 2 8 US ee a plas eens 69. 4 2352, 7.4 

Si aap: te Ae RS ee page aio yelp he On 67. 1 23.6 9.3 

OO andro veri U5) wit? § is. ann yaa. 59. 9 20. € 4124 
Education: 

Grade Schoey eo! Ges) Sia ee ena 5D. 3 27.6 17.1 

Pi ghoSchoo). wNb alee Veer i engetee 69.7 23, tee 7.2 

ClOH Op Gus Dia ts 2 Onan Zein 8 pieces a a (251 23. 5 4.4 
Veteran Status: 

No veteran in household_______._-.___ 63. 4 25. 6 11.0 

Veteran “in household {oo "ues rs 67.9 24.3 Mr ea: 

Respondent a veteran_______ 13.7 pists pt 3:2 
Political affiliation: 

Republica mich U's iifin DME (aero aoe. shes 64. 7 26. 9 8.4 

Democratizog 2) th ii Die ere 9 69. 1 23. 4 To 

alndepenent (oe)! 6 Maio ai wai dee 72.5 24.3 3.2 


In the May 1946 survey by Roper, 52 percent of those questioned 
said that the United States should have more military strength to 
accomplish what it should during the next 20 years or so. The ques- 
tion asked was: 


In order to have the United States accomplish what you 
think it should accomplish during the next 20 years or SO, 
do you think: 


We have enough military strength now 
or 
That we should have more? 
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: 
The results of the replies are as follows: 
We have 
enough military We should : 
strength now have more Dowt know 
OE 2S a ja ae ESR gr 88. 3% 52, 2% 9.5% 
Sex 
Coby fic |e (aC RGR RSA Saal a a 41.2 51.3 %.5 
Oo acl STE ASS RS al 35.7 53. 0 11.3 
Economic Level: 
Upper class_-_---_--_---------~------- 30. 4 57.3 7.3 
ipper, modes oF 37.7 56. 7 5.6 
Perit 40. 4 50. 8 8.8 
PT oy 6 eg ala eel Re 36. 3 48.8 14.9 
Veteran Status: 
Respondent a veteran_.-—_----~-------- 35. 2 59. 1 5.0 
Veteran in: household_-—_---—------—- 41.6 50. O 8. 4 
No veteran in household__-----~------- 37.8 51.9 10.3 
Geographic Division: : 
Pinrregsie 2. So pial bh elie “ice 34. 3 58. 1 7.6 
1 Te hoe 7 2) gaa UR se ese 42.0 48, 2 9.8 
ree eeee tet) es oP ere 387.1 51.9 11.0 
Mami Weste: ort) ol tee 41.6 48. 7 9.7 


The July 1944 Fortune survey showed that 69 percent of those ques- 
tioned thought that after the war the United States should draft all 
young men for a certain amount of army training during peacetime, 
21 percent did not think so, and 10 percent did not know. 
When in the July 1944 survey an alternative was offered, the per- 
centage in favor of a draft decreased but still remained a majority: 


After the war do you think the United States should draft 
all young men for a certain amount of army training during 
peacetime, or should we go back to the regular army system 


of taking volunteers only? 


Draft... 24 =-++-4--+------+---+-------------- 61. 4% 
Volunteers_____—-_-----~------------------------- 29. 4 
Do not know_----------~------------------" ta 9.2 


In July 1940 the Fortune survey found that 52.6 percent of the 
people questioned were in favor of a draft and in October, 70.2 per- 
cent. 

According to the July 1944 Fortune survey, most people believed 
that the military training should last for approximately 1 year, and 
76 percent of the people questioned thought that the training should 
be given at 18 or below. 

If all young men in the United States were to be given 
military training, how long do you think this training should 
last ? 
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dda Years. a a hs a a ee Sal ag 5.2 
DY CAS 2 en ee 
More thiinr2 years. 2 ee ee 12.3 
Dosnoet know 2. Sse ae ie ee 11. 4 


If all young men in the United States were to be given mili- 
tary training, at about what age do you think this training 
should begin ? 


Before 2182235222 eee 2 982 a ee 32.1% 
Bt VAS see es a i 43.8 
ATID ee Soca ey Ch eg ae ea 5. 0 
Atty 2023 ee a ee 5. 0 
At 2loree a a oe es 5.6 
After USE. Re ace es We the oe 1.9 
Dowmnotvknowecen3S2 Berea Tae os SA ee 6.6 


According to a Fortune survey published in June 1945, 80 percent 
of the voters said the United States should have a larger army, navy, 
and air corps after the war than Great Britain, Russia, China, or 
France. 

The people questioned in Fortune surveys were apparently more 
optimistic on the probability of a future war than those questioned by 
the National Opinion Research Center. The question asked was: 

Do you think that there will probably be another big war 


during the next 25 to 30 years, or do you think there is a 
fairly good chance to avoid it? 


June June Aug. Dec. July 

1948 1945 1945 1945 1946 

Bigtwaren tee eer 14 seerret rho ie ion 30.8% 27.1% 82.1% 38.0% 41.0% 
Good chance to avoid it____________ 61. 9 63. 7 56. 0 51.1 49.6 
DOD Tae KUO Wer aut, neat hon ee ney 7.3 9.2 11.9 10. 9 9, 4 


The difference in the opinions expressed in the Fortune survey from 
those in the National Opinion Research Center Poll may be explained 
partially by the fact that the Fortune survey presented a clearer al- 
ternative to the possibility of a big war. 

Most of the people questioned in the Fortune survey in November 
1945 also believed that the atomic bomb has decreased the chance of 
a future world war. | 


Do you think that the atomic bomb has increased or de- 
creased the chances of a future world war or made no differ- 
ence one way or the other? 


DTICEP ASCE i. seer eget ny ee 2 ayy eee 16% 
DECTEASCd 2a we Fey i) 2. oon ag 47 
No Uiterencet ade aeeet aes Pi be ane eo tenee 24 


The March 1947 Fortune survey asked: 


If we can’t do both at the same time, which do you think 
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we should do first—see that our military forces are kept at 
about their present strength, or balance the national budget? 


The results: 


Keepun the forces_—— 2_-_._-_. -=--- s--+ --_----+--- 71% 
Parancve: Lhe praget. - or ee ae 17 
No opinion__——+.--__-----_-—_..---------- papas Rasa ah 1 12 


Local Polls 


The May 1947 poll taken by the Des Moines (Iowa) Sunday Register 
‘shows more support for compulsory military training than it has for 
more than a year: 

Do you think Congress should pass a law requiring every 


able-bodied young man between the ages of 17 and 21 to take 
a year of Army or Naval training? 


Yes No buon 

PiMiy 194 Ge oe ee 69% 26% 5% 
January 1947__-_---------------------------------- 54 41 5 
Parity eet 63 31 6 


In the January 1947 poll Iowans’ viewpoint on President Truman’s 
broad training plan announced in December 1946 is shown through 
the following: 


President Truman wants our Government to set up a plan 
under which all young men 18 years old would be required to 
take a part in a training plan to improve character, train 
their minds, and strengthen their bodies. In general, do 
you favor or oppose such a plan? 


Total Men Women 

Wavore eno a ---=--2-- += -- 60% 60% 60% 
Opnose-.—--4s-—- —— = + -------- 4 Pe aN a 34 35 33 
WNo opinion...40 2-4-2 -- =~ -- gst 6 Dd 7 


Among Iowans who have 18-year-old children in their immediate 
families, more than 6 out of 10 favor President Truman’s training 
plan. | / Br : 

The question asked in November 1945, was somewhat different: 


Do you think Congress should pass a law requiring military 
training for all young men between 17 and 20, as recommended 


by President Truman { 
Yes No No opinion 
OVS Sa oe a ga 68% 287% 4% 
Women... ts bb } 63 32 5 
Move. Jo-1(2...--_-----+-- Sgr nrra e 79 20 1 


The change of opinion among Iowans as shown in the May 1947 poll 
probably was brought about by their approval of the Army’s Fort 
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Knox, Ky., experiment. This approval is shown by the following 
questions and replies: 


Have you read anything about the new UMT (Umtee) idea 
in Army training at Fort Knox? 


Total Men Women 
LY GG re i se ee ce eee 40% 45% 34% 
NOR eS See ee ee ee ae ved ia 60 55 66 


Did reading about the new UMT (Umtee) idea of Army 
training cause you to think better of universal military train- 
ing or have you been in favor of it? 


Total Men Women 
Lhinkebettersoteitnow las os ae ee ee 2570 22% 29% 
Have. beenin favor of at2s2 es Se See 51 56 43 
Still-opposed to vitsien Piss bos ct iy hpare a Licey 11 11 12 
Undecided sas ee Ob Sheed apie Ge Le 13 11 16 


Those Iowans who had read about Umtee were then asked: 


What do you especially like about the UMT (Umtee) idea 
of military training? ; 


Total Men Women 
Better-eli-round training: =.) 82 ae ea 12% 18% 10% 
Clean, wholesome training___________._ 10 8 14 
Democratic-administration...2 2a ek ee 9 11 ay 
Develops good: character_22__-220 a 6 6 6 
Hducational advantages 2-4 3) ee es ae 5 4. 5 
Keeps. country ‘prepared <3 243 225525 le. Stee ey 1 2 0 
Goods resula tions. 8435.6 ee ey ah 1 £ 1 
IN ODEN gon Peet ee Os A lie | ae Meee et 13 14 11 
Indefinite: asew, =r es oie 8 ee ah ee ae 43 41 46 


Is there anything you do not like about the UMT (Umtee) 
idea of military training? 


Lotat Men Women 
eedning “too*sott: vee. tl a ae ee 3% 5% 0% 
Boystleavying home 20 20"* ae Se Ae edhe Sia 2 3 1 
raining <t00 eneralie fe gue yy eee ts ne 1 a: 1 
NOL DIaCliCg een 2k ss) al eae ene oe aes 1 2 0 
Threat of political ‘domination2_=_ "2 3 1 2 1 
Compulsory feature: 22 ees Fe 1 1 0 
Miscelancotis ei or nod eh Na he es wed yes 208 2 2 2 
BOUL I) 2 Sabie SO, Niel) Ae Sods ines” Penne er eer Ballad 50 525 a5 47 
Indefinite: 0 3! pL edage iliaviwa sass 39 32 48 


The impact Iowans feel universal military training will have on 
future war was shown through the following question: 


Do you think that military training or service for all young 
men 18 years old would be more likely or less likely to cause 
the United States to get into future war? 
May 1947 January 1947 


ORG Oly ec cece ee eet er eric ene LET 1 Le re 10% 19% 
Less’ Ukelyn sete £0): SRN OM SESSA SC" MC ae ae 43 36 
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May 1947 January 1947 


| No difference.__----------—---+--------~-----------=+-------- 33 33 


Some difference__-------------------------~--------------- 8) 8 
No opinion__------------------------------------------- jase i, 4 


The May 1947 Iowa poll shows an increasing pessimism among the 
people of that State on the possibility of another world war in their 
lifetime. Sixty-two percent believe this might happen; whereas only 
34 percent thought so when Germany surrendered 2 years ago. 

The May 1947 poll also shows that 82 percent of the lowans sur- 


_ veyed believed that if another world war comes, it will be carried on 


in a different way from the last war—by atomic bombing, rockets, 
radio-controlled weapons, bacteria warfare—an air war. 

In September 1945, 51 percent of the people questioned in the lowa 
poll believed that compulsory military training for young men between 
18 and 21 is just as important now that we know about the atomic 
bomb; 20 percent indicated that they thought training not as vital; 
92 percent voted in favor of giving up training; and 7 percent 
expressed no opinion. 

Lowans were questioned in November 1944 as to the type of training 
they preferred, with the following results: 


4. Basic military training, training in trades and skills of 
civilian use, and physical training to build health and 


strength... he ee ee ee 70% 
2. Strictly military training-------------------------------- 19 
> 3, Military and service similar to CCC_--~------------------ 4 


Fifty-nine percent of the Lowans questioned in the November 1944 
poll thought that compulsory military training would make no differ- 
ence in the United States’ traditional policy of peaceful living; 25 
percent thought it would make some difference; and 16 percent thought 
it would definitely lead to aggression. | 

A poll taken by the Philadelphia Bulletin in March 1946 showed 
that 76 percent of the Philadelphians questioned were in favor of mili- 
tary training. In September 1944 another poll was taken, in which 75 
percent of Philadelphians approved a year’s compulsory military 


: _ training for all young men; 17 percent disapproved ; and 8 percent had 


no opinion. However, among those questioned, 52 percent did not 
think that a boy who graduates from high school and is planning 
to go to college should have his education interrupted for this train- 
ing ; 32 percent thought that education should not interfere with mili- 
tary training; and 16 percent had no opinion. In December 1946, 46 
percent of all Philadelphians thought that the United Nations could 
prevent another war ; 3/7 percent thought it could not; and 17 percent 
had no opinion. 7 
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The Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer poll published November 2, 1945, 
showed that 71 percent of the people questioned approved President 
Truman’s request for a year of military training during peacetime for 
all young men between 18 and 20; 24 percent disapproved the request ; 
and 5 percent expressed no opinion. 

In Washington, D. C., the Washington Post poll of November 26, 
1945, showed that 82 percent of those questioned approved President 
Truman’s request for compulsory training; 14 percent disapproved 
the request; 4 percent were undecided. In the same poll, 47 percent 
expressed opinions that the atomic bomb has made military training 
more important; 12 percent thought that compulsory training was less 
important because of the atomic bomb; 17 percent thought the atomic 
bomb made no difference; and 24 percent did not know. 

In March 1947, the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, which conducts 
the Minnesota poll, made a special study among Minnesotans 12 to 
20 years of age. Eighty-seven percent of the young people inter- 
viewed were currently enrolled in school—elementary school, high 
school, or college. In the top-age group, 18 to 20, only 55 percent were 
students. 

On the subject of military training for young men, the State’s young 
people were not so enthusiastic as they were 10 months ago, when 
another such poll was conducted. | : 

In both surveys, interviewers asked: 


Do you think all young men between 18 and 21 should have 
military training? 
The replies: 


April 1946 March 1947 


Mes teh tees oct eh 1a owes at inae oul dene see 72% 60% 
IN abe ies he ate es hd Aa on et MME RRO hy SS RS 22: 30 
Undecided 2... 145 Sh ee ee ie gece ee 6 10 


Many of those who endorsed military training in the latest survey 
said that it will help national defense, make mature citizens of the 
trainees, broaden and strengthen their character through instruction, 
and discipline and teach them how to get along with others. 

Opponents charge that military training will interfere with school- 
ing, teach bad habits to the trainees, and make future war more likely. 

In the January 1946 Minnesota poll among all-age groups, 71 per- 
cent favored a compulsory military-training program. 

According to the June 1946 Texas poll, 81 percent of the people in 
that State favored compulsory military training. In September 1946 


nearly four-fifths of them were convinced that war would come again 
within 25 years. 
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Purdue Opinion Poli for Young People 


The Purdue opinion poll for young people, conducted by Purdue 


University, is a survey on the opinions of high-school pupils in Illinois, 


Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 


Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


In April 1947 one-third of the young people surveyed answered 
“Yes” to the question: “Should some military training of all able- 
bodied young men be continued?” One-third said “No”; and one- 
third had no opinion. 

From 1943 to 1946 most of those questioned believed that some mili- 
tary training should continue to be given to all able-bodied young men. 
However, when in December 1945, they were asked whether money 
should be spent on compulsory military training or on the improve- 
ment of education, 61 percent chose the latter; 36 percent chose the 
training program; and 3 percent were uncertain. | 

In February 1946 the Purdue poll conducted a survey among 8,000 
high-school pupils in these States on the question, “Should or should 
not some military training of all able-bodied young men be continued ?” 
The following replies were received : 


“Should be continued /-_—--=+---------------=---=+------- 7 69% 
Should not be continued_-_--------------------------------- 26 
Riaceepat ng er Be nner 5 


The same question was asked again in March 1945, October 1944, 
and March 1944, in another Purdue survey among high-school pupus 
in Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Indiana, and Mlinois, with the follow- 
ing results: 

Should Should not Uncertain 


Minton ee nnn 68% 23% 9% 
iene 2-2-2 -- 76 16 8 
Rinreneieia ee. ooo el ee 75 16 9 


According to a Purdue poll in April 1943, 75 percent of the high 
school pupils of Indiana favored the continuation of a program ot 
military training; 15 percent did not, and 10 percent were uncertain. 


“Young America’’ Poll 

The magazine Young America, published primarily for school cir- 
culation, reported in the March 1947 issue that two out of three readers 
favor the Army’s plan for universal military training. 

This was revealed in their Forum of the Future essay contest in 
which hundreds of letters, almost equally divided between boys and 


girls, were entered. . 
Along with the majority of the contestants, the 12-year-old winner 


answered “Yes” to the question— 
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Do you approve of the Army’s plan to make every American 
boy take at least 6 months’ military training ? 


Tasir 1.— Summary of editorial opinion on universal military training 
from £29 newspapers in 169 United § tates cities 


Favorable opinion Unfavorable opinion 


ee 
IN CITIES OF 1 MILLION POPULATION OR MORE? 


Eee 
New York Times. Chicago Sun. 
Journal-American, Tribune. 
Post. 
Herald-Tribune, 
News. 
Philadelphia News. 
; Inquirer. 
Detroit (Mich.) News. 
Los Angeles News. 


se ee 
IN CITIES 100,000 TO 1,000,000 POPULATION? 


a 


Boston Herald. Boston Globe. 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun. Pittsburgh Courier. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, San Francisco Chronicle, 
News. Minneapolis Tribune. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 
Globe-Democrat, Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald. 
Pittsburgh Press. Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
Post Gazette. Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 
Washington News. Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, 
Post. 
Star. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Expregs, 

New Orleans Times-Picayune, 

_ Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer, 

Newark (N. J.) Star Ledger, 

Kansas City (Mo.) Star, 

Houston (Tex.) Post. 

Denver Post. 

Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
Times. 

Columbus (Ohio) Citizen. 

Portland (Oreg.) Journal. 
Oregonian, 

Dallas (Tex.) News. 

Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


* As of 1940 census, there were 5 cities of this size ; 5 are listed in this table. 
* As of 1940 census, there were 87 cities of this size; 54 are listed in this table. 
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Favorable opinion Unfavorable opinion 


A 
i 


St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press. 

Dispatch. 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express. 
Providence (R. I.) Journal. 
Akron (Ohio) Beacon. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald-Journal. 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 
Ft. Worth Star-Telegram. 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union. 
Miami (Fla.) Herald. 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator. 
Nashville Tennessean. 

Banner. 

Hartford (Conn.) Times. 
New Haven (Conn.) Register. 
Flint (Mich.) Journal. 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune. 
Paterson (N. J.) Call. 
Trenton (N. J.) Times. 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review. 
Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette. 
Wichita (Kans.) Beacon. 
Wilmington (Del.) Journal. 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times. | 
Canton (Ohio) Repository. 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune. 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Transcript. 
Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune. 


SS Se a ace rr ee aT aS 


IN CITIHS 10,000 TO 100,000 POPULATION * 


Shreveport (La.) Times. Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star. 
Evansville (Ind.) Press. Raleigh (N. C.) News & Observer. 
Allentown (Pa.) Call. Lewiston (Maine) Sun. 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader News. Amsterdam (N. Y.) Star-News. 
Rockford (Ill.) Star. Huntsville (Ala.) Times. 

Sioux City (Iowa) J ournal. Grand Junction (Colo.) Sentinel. 


Lincoln (Nebr.) State Journal. 

Huntington (W. Va.) Herald-Adver- 
tiser. 

Lansing (Mich.) State Journal. 

Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 

Manchester (N. H.) Union. 

Portland (Maine) Press Herald. 


8 As of 1940 census, there were 985 cities of this size; 48 are listed in this table. 
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Favorable opinion 


Unfavorable opinion 


Roanoke (Va.) Times. 

Charleston (‘W. Va.) Gazette, 
Topeka (Kans.) Capitol. 

Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic. 
Columbia (S. C.) State. 

Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger. 
Springfield (Mo.) Leader & Press, 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times. 
Greensboro (N. C.) News. 

Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette. 
Waterloo (Iowa). Courier. 
Amarillo (Tex.) News. 

Ashville (N. CG.) Citizen. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Press Gazette. 
Lima (Ohio) News. 

Lynchburg (Va.) News. 

Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph-Herald. 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Post Journal. 
Butte (Mont.) Montana Standard. 
Tucson (Ariz.) Star. 

Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal. 
Greenville (S. C.) News. 

Baton Rouge (La.) State Times, 
Watertown (N. Y.) Times. 

Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune. 
Concord (N. H.) Monitor. 
Hutchinson (Kans.) Herald News. 
Bluefield (W. Va.) Telegraph. 


reece 


tg ee 


IN 2,387 CITIES UNDER 10,000 POPULATION ‘ 


Antigo (Wis.) Daily Journal. 


; 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPERS 


Sere Kaede, ot SIGE ee 


Christian Science Monitor, Afro-American, 
Michigan Chronicle. Daily Worker, 


* As of the 1940 census. 
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Ot A ee a ee er 


HE labor force of the United States currently includes about 60 

million persons.2 This is the number, more or less, depending 
upon the season, which the Bureau of the Census estimates have jobs or 
are seeking work at a given time. Over a year, a much larger num- 
ber—possibly as many as 75 or 80 million—are in the labor market 
for longer or shorter periods. , 

Seasonal factors in agriculture, construction, and other industries 
cause a difference of about 4 or 5 million between the peak of the labor 
force and its low point. About 2 million persons, most of them young 
boys and girls, join the labor force each year, while about 1.5 million 
leave because of death, retirement, disability, or marriage. ‘Thus, on 
the average, the labor force increases about 500,000 annually. 

Viewed in this perspective and with regard for the mobility of labor 
in the United States, the number of persons involved in a universal 
training program at any time would be a very small fraction of the 
labor force. 


1This Appendix is based in large part upon material supplied by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, the Bureau of the Census of 
the Department of Commerce, and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

2 Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 
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Effect on Size of Labor Force 


In each of the next few years some 1.0-1.1 million young men will | 
attain age 18.° Some of these would be rejected for training because 
of physical or mental disability, and some would enlist in the armed 
forces in any event. Depending upon the number rejected for physi- 
cal or mental disability, and the number who would enlist, possibly 
from 750,000 t0900,000-950,000 (apart from those who would other- 
wise enlist) would be trained each year. Assuming that 850,000 men 
would be trained during a year, the War and Navy Departments have 
estimated that at any one time 471,500 boys would be in training. 
This estimate is based upon a 6-month training period for 850,000 boys 
and election by slightly more than 10 percent of the boys of continued 
training for a second 6-month period. The number of young men who 
would be in the civilian labor force—full time or part time—in the 
absence of universal training depends primarily on the number of 
boys who will continue their education after age 17. Even if only 
800,000 18-year-old boys should wish to go to college, a maximum of 
590,000 boys would be in the civilian labor force during a year in the 
absence of a training program. However, it appears from recent esti- 
mates prepared by the United States Office of Education that the — 
number of 18-year-old boys who will enter college will be close to 
400,000. Participation of boys in a program of universal training, 
therefore, would probably reduce the total civilian labor force by less 
than 1 percent and the male labor force by less than 1.5 percent. Even 
when the general level of employment is high, such a number of work- 
ers of limited or no experience—some of them only part-time work- 
ers—could be replaced in large part by women and by labor from 
other sources, as such workers were replaced during the war. 

In addition, staff would be required to administer the training 
program and provide the instruction and the medical and other serv- 
ices needed for trainees. The exact number would depend upon the 
length and kind of training, the amount of money available, and many 
related factors. The War and Navy Departments have estimated the 
total number at about 230,000 to administer the program for 850,000 
trainees. The extent to which such requirements would be offset by 
the requirements for services that trainees would have received other- 
wise is difficult to estimate. 


impact on Areas and Industries 
The random geographic selection of inductees would limit the 
*The Bureau of the Census has estimated that the number of boys attaining 
age 18 each fiscal year will reach a low point of 1,033,000 in 1952 as compared 


with 1,133,000 in 1948. For year-by-year forecasts, see appendix on “Popula- 
tion Factors in Relation to N ational Security.” 
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impact on any local labor market or industry. The effect, however, 
would be somewhat greater in certain areas than in others because 
of the difference in the relation of the number of 18-year-olds to the 
adult population of working age. Among industries special ques- 
tions arise concerning agriculture because of the number of youths 
at work on farms and characteristics of the industry. 

In 1940, in the United States as a whole, the number of males aged 
18 was 1.7 percent of the total number of persons aged 20-64 years." 
The percentage was generally higher in Southern States and lower 
in the far West and in some large industrial States, including New 
York and Illinois. In relation to population aged 20-64, South 
Carolina had half again as many 18-year-olds as the country as a 
whole and nearly twice as many as California. However, it must 
be remembered that there is a continuing migration of young men 
from. areas of high-birth rates to areas of greater employment 
opportunities. 

Of the youth who would be withdrawn annually from the labor force 
to universal training, more than one-third would be drawn from the 
agricultural labor force. The great majority of these are unpaid fam- 
ily workers, many of them on farms whose annual output is very small. 
The hired laborers among them, on the other hand, are employed 
almost exclusively on major commercial farms, as are the youth from 
towns and cities who work on farms during the vacation season. 

It is doubtful that the withdrawal of the 18-year-old youth from 
farms would seriously affect the agricultural labor supply. The labor 
supply available to agriculture is exceedingly elastic, as is also the labor 
demand. During the war, agricultural production increased 19 per- 
cent, while agricultural employment actually decreased by about 10 
percent. In the face of a decline in the availability of labor from the 
usual sources, farm operators made more productive use of the sup- 
plies that remained, supplemented by relatively small numbers of for- 
eign labor and war prisoners. Even during the wartime labor shortage, 
farmers contrived by ingenuity and resourcefulness to avoid crop 
losses; and the civilian labor force, with its potential reserves of women 
and young people, is much greater now than during the war. Further- 
more, with increased availability of mechanized equipment, output per 
man-hour is still rising. : 

Between the seasonal low and the seasonal high point of farm em- 
ployment in 1946, about 3.3 million persons were added to the agri- 


cultural labor force.’ Some of these were drawn from nonagricultural 


* Wederal Security Agency, Social Security Administration, Office of the Actu- 
ary, unpublished analysis of census data. 
5 Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 
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employment, but most of them represented young people on vacation — 
from school or women not ordinarily employed. This is an indication 
of the elasticity of the farm labor supply. Another indication is found 
in the amount of less-than-full-time work at the height of the season. 
Over 1.7 million persons employed in agriculture were reported to have 
worked less than 35 hours in the week covered by the Monthly Report 
of the Labor Force of the Bureau of the Census for June 1946. 
Although agriculture has increased in both output and production 
capacity, it has been shrinking relative to our total economy with 
respect to occupational and employment opportunities. In the past 
125 years the proportion of the Nation’s labor force engaged in farm- 
ing has declined, even as farm production has risen. In 1945, less than 
2 out of every 10 workers in the United States were engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, as contrasted with about 7 out of 10 in 1820. | 
Until 1910, agriculture furnished employment to a smaller and 
smaller proportion of the Nation’s workers, but the actual number 
employed in farming continued to rise. Since 1910, the number of 
workers engaged in agriculture has declined both absolutely and rela- 
tively. For every 100 workers employed in farming 1910-14, about 90 
were in demand in 1935-39, and about 80 in 1945. 3 
Because of the relatively high birth rates among the farm popula- 
tion, there have been heavy migrations from farms to cities. In spite 
of this, however, many farming areas are overmanned in relation to 
their farm resources and farm production. These are the areas with 
relatively large proportions of youth in their populations, and of 
underemployment on farms. The number of youth withdrawn each 
year from these areas by universal training would be less than the 
number who have migrated in many past years, and would have no 
greater effect, if as much, on agricultural production. “IX 
The number of boys who might be withdrawn from farm employ- 
ment for universal training would be the equivalent to about 2 percent 
of the peak farm labor force and 8 percent of the peak male farm labor 
force. In view of the demonstrated elasticity of the farm labor sup- 
ply, it would not be expected that universal training would cause farm 
labor shortages even if agricultural production remains high and full 
employment is maintained in nonagricultural industries. If ocea- 
sional sporadic shortages should occur, they could be dealt with by 
administrative flexibility in timing the induction into service of farm 
youth. If, on the other hand, the demand for labor jn agriculture 
should decline, because of the continued rise in productivity in agri- 
culture or because of a decline in the demand for foods and fibers, it is 
possible that withdrawal of youth from the farm labor force would 
not affect agricultural production and would even increase job oppor- 
tunities for adult workers, 
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The possible effect of a training program on the agricultural labor 
force and its effect on individual farm families could be minimized 
by several devices to accord with special characteristics of the indus- 
try. 

Farm youth might be permitted to comply with requirements of 
the training program at any time between the seventeenth and twenty- 
first birthdays. Such a provision would enable a farm boy to take his 
training at the most convenient time before assuming heavy responsi- 
bilities at home or to postpone training until a younger brother or 
some other person could take his place on the farm. 

Farm youth might be permitted, insofar as possible, to undertake 
their training other than at the peak seasons for agriculture. 


Applicability to Civilian Labor-Market Needs 


Relation of civilian and military skills—While many inductees 
would receive training that may be useful in the civilian labor market, 
in genuinely skilled trades, a short period of military training could 
contribute little to specific vocational training. The short training 
period and preoccupation with military training would set rather 
narrow limits on the amount of trade knowledge and skill that could 
be learned. There might be opportunities to acquire some specific 
competence in tasks that are parts of skilled trades, but the combina- 
tion of wide experience and trade knowledge characteristic of appren- 
ticeable trades, for instance, are largely beyond the scope of universal 
training. 

Though about half the military occupational specialties have close 
counterparts in civilian occupations, the chances are rather small that 
a universal program will train an individual in an occupation that 
he has followed or can follow later. 

A compilation of military occupational specialties as they appeared 
in the later stages of the war indicates that 266 of 506 were either sub- 
stantially identical or easily convertible to civilian occupations. Ot 
the remainder, 100 were related, but not closely, and were convertible 
only with a considerable amount of retraining, and 140 were unique 
to the military.. The incidence of specialties in the armed forces is 
very different, however, from the incidence of the comparable occu- 
pations in the civilian economy—either a peacetime economy in which 
the men would engage or a wartime economy from which, presumably, 
they would be the first to be withdrawn. 

Comparison of civilian occupations (before induction) with the 
military specialties of half a million men discharged in 1944-45 sug- 
gests the limits of occupational coincidence between military and 
civilian activities. More than one-fourth of the soldiers separated in 
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this period were in “combat” classifications, consisting of men whose 
military activity was directly connected with firing weapons. This, 
of course, has no counterpart in civilian employment. On the other ~ 
hand, one-seventh of them who were farmers before induction found 
no counterpart of their civilian occupation in military activities. 
The incidence of service occupations was one and one-half times 
greater in the military activities of these men than in their civilian 
activities. On the other hand, clerical, semiskilled and unskilled occu- 
pations occurred only about two-thirds as often in military as in 
civilian activities. The incidence of skilled occupations was about 
equal in both, but the military used many more mechanics and many 
fewer building tradesmen than were employed in civilian life. Never- 
theless, in some cases it may be possible for youth to take military 
specialist training which continues previous training or work expe- 
rience. This is particularly true of some of the technical work given 
in the vocational schools (electricity, radio, metal working, engine 
mechanics, and so on) and of some of the apprenticeable trades, such 
as electrician and machinist. 

Basie occupational assets—On the other hand, a universal training 
program might result in improvement of the basic equipment of 
trainees as workers. Some permanent improvements in health and 
hygiene (remedial surgery, eyeglasses, care of teeth, food habits, and 
so on) would doubtless result, though is has been assumed that boys 
with major physical or mental impairments that act as occupational 
handicaps would be rejected. The physical conditioning incidental 
to military training must be regarded as temporary. On the other 
hand, lasting education benefits might accrue to illiterate and other 
youths whose low educational attainments limit their usefulness in 
the labor force. 

A training program would also provide substantial opportunities 
for discovering and cultivating talented youth capable of outstand- 
ing achievement in both military and civilian life. The experience 
of the Army in selecting officers from the ranks and the college 
performance of veterans, many of whom would otherwise not have 
gone to college, suggest the possibilities of developing leadership 
generally and professional and scientific accomplishment specifically 
when these are not thwarted by economic and social barriers, Many 
of the qualities that could be so developed are valuable equally in 
military and civilian life, particularly in the light of civilian adap- 
tation of many scientific developments of the military—for example, 
atomic energy, radar, aircraft, medicine, and so on. 
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In some individuals unaccustomed to responsibility, the military ~ 
discipline and the reliance on routines and orders might retard de- 
velopment of responsible attitudes and habits of work. During the 
war, some men became so accustomed to having decisions made for 
them, and developed such disrespect for work which appeared to 
them inconsequential, that their adjustment to civilian life was as 
much a matter of relearning work habits as of finding suitable jobs. 
In spite of employers’ preferences for veterans, in some cases their 
absorption into civilian employment has been complicated by high 
turn-over and difficulties of adjustments to jobs. Realization of con- 
structive possibilities of a program of universal training and avoid- 
ance of undesirable effects depend in large measure on the quality 
of classification and counseling incorporated in the program. 

Apart from the value to the military of good placement, the de- 
gree to which universal training can contribute to the adjustment 
and utilization of the individual in civilian life depends on the recog- 
nition and cultivation of aptitudes and competence—even more than 
specific skills. This is especially true if the individual is to be as- 
signed to a military specialty which has a counterpart in civilian 
occupations or is to be selected for further specialized education or 
technical or vocational training. 

Furthermore, the incidence of emotional disturbances, both among 
those rejected and among those accepted for service during the war, 
demonstrates the need for intensive and sustained training and coun- 
seling, aimed at uncovering emotional weaknesses and helping the indi- 
viduals to correct them. Bridging the gap from the sheltered world of 
school to the world of work and responsibility is difficult in any case 
and results in many casualties. While a period of military training 
would introduce different values and responsibilities, it could be made a 
constructive, maturing experience, especially if there are facilities for 
helping the less hardy in making a satisfactory adjustment. 

The intermingling of individuals of diverse origins and character- 
‘stics also can have a constructive effect on those individuals as future 
workers, Conflicts between workers of different classes and races have 
been a major cause of discrimination in training and employment and 
a barrier to effective utilization of the civilian labor force. Wartime 
experience demonstrated the possibilities of reducing these barriers. 


Possible Effect on the Work History of Trainees 


Chances to work before induction.—Some boys who leave school 
_ before they are eligible for universal training may find that their job 
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opportunities are limited by the prospect of having to stop work to 
take training. Normally about 35,000 boys leave school at age 14, 
about 60,000 at 15, and 125,000 more at 16. The large majority— 
those who go to work on farms, especially if they are family workers, 
and those who take casual or unskilled jobs—would encounter little 
difficulty in getting work by reason of their impending withdrawal 
for universal training. On the other hand, the relatively few who 
embark seriously on more permanent employment before age 18, es- 
pecially if the job involves some investment by the employer in train- 
ing, may find employers hesitant to undertake such commitments when 
he expects the employment to be interrupted. This would be par- 
ticularly true of apprenticeship. Such was the experience during the 
war, even when labor was very scarce. Preinduction employment re. 
lationships might be further embarrassed if employers were obliged, 
either legally or morally, to reemploy- the youth on their return from 
training. 

Interruption of work and loss of earnings—Universal training 
would interrupt the work experience of some boys who already had 
jobs. Outside of agriculture, most of the boys who are at work when 
they reach age 18 are in trade and in the service industries. Many 
of these would have had their only work in part-time and summer 
jobs while attending school. The great majority of those working 
on farms and many of those in trade are unpaid family workers. They 
do mostly unskilled or semiskilled work. Very few have accumulated 
sufficient training and experience to qualify for more advanced posi- 
tions. Except in rare instances, the interruption of their civilian 
work for 6 months or a year would not significantly impair their earn- 
ing capacities. | 

In ordinary times, both the character and the duration of the work 
done by youngsters are likely to result in only small earnings, consid- 
erably less in value than the subsistence, medical care, and other 
services boys would receive while in training. | 

After 1940, data on earnings of 18-year-old boys were influenced 
increasingly by special wartime circumstances that have already dis- 
appeared or may prove temporary. The 1940 census ascertained the 
wage and salary income in 1939 of nearly a million young men who 
were aged 18-19 in March 1940 and at that time were wage and salary 
workers. Only about 17 percent reported as much as $600 in wages 
or salaries in 1939 and only about 3 percent as much as $1,000. On 
the other hand, nearly one-third of those with earnings in 1939 reported 
they had had less than $200 (table 1). The wage records of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance indicate that young 
workers generally receive only small amounts in a year in employ- 
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ment covered by that social insurance system, which includes sub- 
stantially all employment in industry and commerce. On the basis 
of a sample study it is estimated that some 542,000 boys who attained 
age 18 in 1940 received wage credits under the system in that year, 
and that only 40,000, or 7 percent, of these had more than $600 in 
reported covered wages. For three out of five, reported wages for 
the year were less than $200 (table 2). : 

While wage rates and employment are substantially higher now 
than in 1940, it appears reasonable to infer that the earnings of 
18-year-old boys continue to be relatively low because of the general 
lack of experience and the considerable volume of part-time employ- 
ment or seasonal work among young workers. In some instances, 
however, earnings of youngsters of this age, or their unpaid services 
on farms and in family businesses, undoubtedly are an important 
factor in family income. Hardship in such cases, could be obviated 
or minimized by provisions of some form of dependents’ allowances 
for trainees who were contributing substantially to the support of 
other members of their families when they entered training. — 

Effect on future capacities—For individuals, as for the labor force, 
a program of universal training affords constructive possibilities for 
improving health and education, for association with youth represent- 
ing a wide variety of interests and backgrounds, for ascertaining apti- 
tudes and interests, and for acquiring some experience and training 
relevant to future civilian jobs. 


Summary 

Any possible adverse effect of a universal training program on the 
civilian labor market would be minimized to the extent that the pro- 
gram would: 

Inform each youth as far in advance as possible whether he will be 
eligible for training and when, so that he could plan his activities. 

Call up farm youth, insofar as possible, after the close of the farm 
season. 

Begin the period of full-time service as soon as possible after oradu- 
ation from high school, minimizing interruptions to education and 
work experience. 

Give full-time training in one continuous period. 

From the point of view of the civilian labor market, a universal 
training program would be constructive to the extent that it could: 

Provide the best possible counseling, including testing, classification 
and assignment, to ascertain the capacities of trainees and to help them 
to adjust during and after training. This could be an outstanding 
contribution of universal training to civilian life. 
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Permit and encourage individuals, insofar as is compatible with 
requirements of the program, to elect military specialties related to 
their civilian training and experience and consistent with their apti- 
tudes and competence. 

Develop means of discovering and cultivating youth with capacity 
in general qualities of leadership as well as with specific manual, tech- 
nical, or scientific aptitudes. 

Provide educational and health activities to remove impairments 
that affect trainees’ usefulness in civilian, as well as military activities. 

Emphasize, insofar as organization and discipline permit, useful 
work and responsibility by individuals, as a basis for establishing 
healthy work habits and attitudes. 

Select and assign trainees on the basis of individual equipment and 
capacity, without regard to categorical distinctions of religion, race, 
or national origin. 


Lasix 1.—Income in 1939 for males aged 18-19 in March, 1940 who 
| were then wage or salary workers * 


Da a SD 


Wage and salary income Number of 
in 1939 (dollars) persons 2 
Thousands 
NON 62:9 Say aang: ohn gee 150 
1 OOD en Le ee lee ee 106 
1005199 Gee eH ee 171 
200-399 ss tee Scan eee ee 263 
A005 90 Sere ee rome eed 132 
GOO Hs90 LU woergwrtiiie ahs ke 97 
800-909 nn tect Weg oh oe 44. 
EG002T399 se bate eee ee: 26 
LA00-1, 799 Sao BAS ae 4. 
1 SO0sandiovers os a 2 
Lotalgci pen tw nes 995 
Median income?__________ $311 


Mi Mh Ltt aL 
1 Except on emergency work. 
2 The total number of males age 18-19 enumerated in the 1940 census was 2,495,000. 
2 For those having income, i 


ee Compiled from census data by Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administration, Office of 
e Actuary. 
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TapLe 2.—Estimated number of male workers receiving wages Mm em- 
loyment covered by the Federal Old-age ond Survivors Insurance 
rogram, by age and amount of wage credits, 1940 


(Based on a 4-percent sample of all workers with wage credits in 1940 whose 

wage credits were identified for posting by May 16, 1941. Age represents age 
at birthday in 1940. Workers of unknown sex excluded from tabulation. Data 
corrected to May 1, 1947) 


[In thousands] 


Dee eee 
; | 


Age 
Wage credits (in dollars) Total Unde Loe 

ei ISTUs iyo tei’ 7) | is oe here 

over 
Jha) ee Dor Ore 25 |1, 796 | 50 |167 [317 |542 720 |23, 751 
fi Q0eee to see LSU oR 4, 954 94 |1,081 | 47 |149 (242 |325 318 | 3, 849 
PLS ee 2, 403 (1) 340 2 1-15 1.51 1120-152 2, 062 
HOS 1, 975 1 L76212C) SMe V Peo | LOU ul ad ,kt Oo 
BOD Ome ot gk 2, 109 (3) 107 | (4 1 6. | 25 | 75 |.2, 002 
Bet ee a 2, 000 (2) 54 | @) | Q) TL LG (e435 ada 
1,000—1,199_-_-------- 1, 988 (2) DF ay De ©) 3.) 18 |} 1, 966 
1,200 BRIO Gl oa ae 10, 144 (1) 16 | @) | @) (1) 2 |. 14 |10, 128 


oe ea eee ee ee amma ai area Pk Gee ne Lane 


1 Less than 500 workers. 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administration, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 
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Appendix 10 


Staff Study on: 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS: EXPERIENCE UNDER THE 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM ° 


Contents 
Ath Page 
Classification of conscientious objectors___---_-------------~-----~------ 25D 
Projects to which conscientious objectors were ansigned 2% — Bo CES seer 257 


HE Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, pro- 

vides in section 5 (g) that: “Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to require any person to be subject to combatant training 
and service in the land or naval forces of the United States who, by 
reason of religious training and belief, is conscientiously opposed to 
participation in war in any form. Any such person claiming such 
exemption from combatant training and service because of such con- 
scientious objections whose claim is sustained by the local board shall, 
if he is inducted into the land or naval forces under this act, be as- 
signed to noncombatant service as defined by the President, or shall, 
if he is found to be conscientiously opposed to participation in such 
noncombatant service, in lieu of such induction, be assigned to work 
of national importance under civilian direction.” The act thus 
distinguished two types of conscientious objectors. 


- Classification of Conscientious Objectors 


One group, made up of men who were willing to participate with 
the armed forces in noncombatant service, were classified in Class 
L-A-O. At first these men were assigned by Executive order to 
service in the Medical Department, the Quartermaster Department, 
and certain other noncombatant arms of the service. A subsequent 
Executive order required service only in the Medical Departments of 
the Army and Navy. It ‘3 estimated that approximately 25,000 
individuals were inducted into the armed forces as Class I-A-O 
conscientious objectors. They had the same pay and privileges as 
men inducted into the military forces for general service. 


1 Based on material supplied by the Office of Selective Service Records (for- 
merly the Selective Service System). 
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The second group was made up of conscientious objectors unwilling 
to participate in military service of any kind. They were classified in 
Class IV-E, and in lieu of induction, were assigned, in accordance 
with the act to “work of national importance under civilian direc- 
tion.” It is estimated that at one time or another 52,000 individuals 
were Classified as IV-E. Many, however, were later reclassified, so 
that only 11,868 actually reported for work of national importance. 
The maximum number on duty at any one time was about 8,650. 

Conscientious objectors classified as IV-E did not receive pay, 
family allowances, or any of the privileges accruing to a man inducted 
into the armed forces. In consequence of a proposal to pay allow- 
ances to dependents of conscientious objectors, the American Legion 
adopted a resolution at its National Convention in September 1943 
opposing “* * * the payment of any public compensation to 
conscientious objectors or to members of their family.” 

Conscientious objectors in this group had to meet the same physical 
requirements as men inducted into military service. Those who 
could not pass such an examination were classified in Class IV-F 
and thus were treated in the same manner as a potential inductee into 
the armed forces. Simply because a man claimed to be a conscientious 
objector did not preclude him from being considered for classifica- 
tion in any class set up for the purpose of deferring men on occupa- 
tional grounds or because of their dependents. The conscientious 
objector in classification received all the privileges of a man who 
otherwise was a potential inductee. . 

Men classified as IV-E were discharged under provisions closely 
following those applicable to releases from the armed forces, namely, 
for physical disability, for cases of undue hardship, for release to 
industry, and finally under a general demobilization plan. When the 
point system plan of discharge was announced for men in the Army, a 
similar plan was proposed for conscientious objectors. There was such 
wide-spread opposition to this proposal that a bill was introduced in 
the House of Representatives (H. R. 3772) providing that no con- 
sclentious objectors be released until-all men had been demobilized 
from the armed services. After a hearing, this legislation was revised 
simply to prevent the use of the point system for the release of con- 
scientious objectors, 

In addition to the two groups mentioned above, some persons who 
claimed conscientious objection were included in a group of about 
18,000 persons who were sentenced to prison, and an additional 3,000 
who were fined or placed on probation, as a result of violations of the 
Selective Training and Service Act—such as refusal to register, failure 
to report for physical examination, or induction, and so on. The 
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Department of Justice estimates that about 1,500 of these men claimed 
conscientious objection at some point. An additional 4,500 were 
Jehovah’s Witnesses who claimed to be entitled to deferment as full- 
time ministers, while the remainder could perhaps be considered as 
willful violators. 


Projects to Which Conscientious Objectors Were Assigned 


An organizational unit was created within the National Head- 
quarters of the Selective Service System to administer functions relat- 
ing to conscientious objectors who were assigned to work of national 
importance in lieu of induction. The functions of this unit, called 
Camp Operations, were: 

Selection of work of national importance ; 

Operation of camps and projects; 

Assignment, transfer and discharge of Class 1V-E men; 

Maintenance of the records thereof; _ 

Liaison with the various religious and Government agencies 
cooperating in the program; | 

Review of classifications involving conscientious objectors; and 

Review of religious organizations and theological schools to 
determine whether their placement on the list of recognized 
religious organizations or recognized divinity and theological 
schools would be recommended. 

When Camp Operations was established, it was decided that men 
would be assigned to work programs on Federal projects, technically 
directed by various bureaus of the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior in much the same fashion as under the CCC program. The 
abolition of the CCC had left many valuable projects unfinished. 
Most of these had the necessary camp buildings, operating accessories, 
and equipment. The first camps for conscientious objectors were 
opened in May 1941. Within the following 6 years, until March 31, 
1947, 67 camps were in operation. 

After the camps had been in operation for a time, it became appar- 
ent that some conscientious objectors assigned to the work were not 
fitted for heavy manual labor. Programs therefore were developed 
to use these individuals as attendants, orderlies, cooks, technicians, 
and clerks in mental institutions. In all, 63 units in various mental 
hospitals and training schools were established. 

Because of the increasing shortage in the agricultural labor, and 
as a result of requests from the War Food Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture, conscientious objectors were also used as 
dairy laborers and dairy herd testers in certain extreme shortage 
areas. Provision was also made for the employment of conscientious 
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objectors from established camps as emergency farm laborers within 
a 15-mile radius of the base camp. There were 34 county dairy-farm 
units and 14 dairy-herd testing units, as well as 17 units for the use 
of these men in the State Agricultural Colleges or Experiment Sta- 
tions as farm labor. 

Perhaps one of the outstanding contributions of the conscientious 
objectors was their participation in research, or so-called “guinea 
pig” projects, in which they served as volunteers in experiments to 
develop certain correct rations and clothing and to check the efficacy 
of certain drugs. These programs were under the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development and under the Surgeons General of the 
Army and the Navy. Forty-one units were operated for this purpose. 
At the beginning of the program, an organization known as the Na- 
tional Service Board for Religious Objectors was formed, which rep- 
resented the various historic peace churches and other organizations 
interested in conscientious objectors. This organization offered to col- 
laborate with the Selective Service System by administering the camps. 
Their offer was accepted, and as a result the Mennonite Church, the 
Brethren Church, the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) and the 
Association of Catholic Conscientious Objectors participated in ad- 
ministration of camps. These organizations provided food, clothes, 
and other necessities for men assigned to camps under their direction, 
The religious organizations participated in 59 camps. It became neces. 
sary, however, to set up some completely Government-operated camps 
because of the feeling on the part of some conscientious objectors that 
they could not accept charity from the religious organizations. The 
number of Government camps had to be Increased as certain religious 
groups withdrew their participation. In all, the Government operated 
8 units. 

The IV-E conscientious objectors did not receive pay, family allow- 
ances, or any other remuneration. Men in camps were provided with 
clothing and an allowance, which at no time exceeded $5 a month, 
primarily to purchase Soap and other incidental needs, Men assigned 
to hospitals and to work on research programs received food, quarters, 
laundry, and an allowance of $15 a month, paid by the agency or in- 
stitution to which they were assigned, with which to supply themselves 
with clothing and incidental necessities. In the farm program the 
employer—whether an individua] farmer, a dairy herd improvement 
association, an agricultural college or experiment statlon—was re- 
quired to pay prevailing wages, from which the conscientious objector 
was allowed $15 a month for clothing allowance; he also received 
necessary medical care and hospitalization. The remainder of the 
earnings of these individuals on farm projects was covered into the 
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United States Treasury, and at present approximately $1,250,000 is 
thus impounded. 

At one time it was proposed that conscientious objectors be assigned 
to relief projects in foreign countries. The religious agencies con- 
cerned believed that certain college training was necessary for this 
work. Such astep was prevented by a rider to the Appropriation Bull 
for the Military Establishment for the fiscal year 1944 (Public Law 
108) which provided: “That no appropriation contained in this act 
shall be used for any expense pertaining to (1) the instruction, educa- 
tion, or training of class IV—E conscientious objectors in colleges, (2) 
the service of such conscientious objectors outside the United States, 
its territories, and possessions, (3) the transportation of such con- 
scientious objectors to or from any college or any such service, or (4) 
the compensation of military or civilian personnel performing any 
services with respect to the matters set forth in (1), (2), or (3) above 
after the enactment of this act, except any services which may be 
necessary promptly to terminate any such class IV-E conscientious- 
objector college or foreign-service projects existing on the date of the 
enactment of this act.” In subsequent years, the wording was con- 
tinued in the concerned Appropriation Acts. 
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Appendix 11 
Staff Studies on 
FOREIGN SYSTEMS OF MILITARY SERVICE 


Contents 
Page Page 
Summary of foreign military Union of south Atricas == a= elo 
service requirements____-__-- 262 E 
Preservice training __._.______-- 6 SUE EEL rene aha apace aw ae 
rentenriinive.._—-. =. 268 | Union of Soviet Socialist Re 


SRA IN es Sarge, eae ae a 286 DULL CS eee Oe eee ee 341 
a 


Outside the United States, compulsory military service is by far 
the most common method employed to recruit armies. Among the 54 
foreign nations which have military organizations, compulsory mili- 
tary service is now in force or immediately prior to World War IU 
was in force in 46 countries. In addition, 2 countries have compulsory 
militia. Only 6 countries (in addition to the United States) rely on 
volunteers to fill their peacetime armies. 

Of the 54 foreign countries with organized military establish- 
ments, 44 are members of the United Nations. Of these 44 countries, 
38 have compulsory military service, 1 has a compulsory militia 
system, and 5 rely on volunteers. 

All of the “Big Five” except the United States have compulsory - 
military service. Great Britain still has its wartime National Service 
Act in force although now only men of 18-20 can be drafted and the 
period of active service at the present time is 2 years. The British 
are considering the possibility of retaining compulsory military 
service as a peacetime measure. If such a system is adopted, it will 
be the first time in modern history that Great Britain has had any- 
thing resembling peacetime conscription. (See chapter on Great 
Britain.) 

Conscription as it is known in its modern sense was first developed 
in France during the Revolution and has been traditional ever since. 
In spite of collapse of the French military during World War II, 
France has retained conscription as a basic part of her military 
system although she has reduced the size of her army, extended the 
classes of exemptions from conscription, and reduced the period of 
conscript service from what was required immediately before the war. 
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The Soviet Union follows the traditional policy of conscription 
(see chapter on the Soviet Union) and China has conscription on its 
statute books although it is only partially enforced. 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN MILITARY SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


Table I presents for the 54 countries with organized armies the 
general classification of the type of military system now and before 
World War II, the minimum months of service required (this may 
vary according to the branch of service), the period during which 
men may be called upon for military service, and the age at which 
men are called up for active service under ordinary conditions. 


TasBiE I.—Brief summary of military service requirements as of May 
1947 in 54 foreign nations which have organized military systems 


Minimum 


f mili- ormal Prewar 
Country! SS ade ability ate age | system 2 
army 
Voluntary system (6 countries) 

1. JAustraliat sy Oo JOC Viele ai, TO) a4 18-605} See V 

2 ypCanada ® acer ci Pn Dy dar ys ie > pee OD ge PS. 18-60 ||. of vee V 

3. Dominican Republic. 7. V 

4, Wire | BITRE SUA S93) GF OT Ta Ase 7 18°05 (oes V 

5. India®. 202202 = Li is 1s yt cep Dyer en eter V 

G.. New: Zealand iio 3f2, 0 sei eg ren 18—60 esa eee V 

Compulsory militia (2 countries) 

CUSwitzerlandkitae ane -f 45 (3) 20-60 20 M 

8. Union of South Africa*______ (3) 17-60 21 M 

Compulsory service in standing army | 

(26 countries) 

27 Albaniaviiet 60 fae OSA to 18 20-50 20 S 
LO. Areenting* oa: Fas mace 1 See a 12 20-50 21 P 
LL ele Iti «an emeteen meen cee eeaena Tee 12 20-45 20 S 
12.cBrazil* setae lcnios silareder. 12 17-46 21 P 
UR BET O16 Ci ee ae Pr ER ee ee oe 9 20-45 20 P 
IE LOLOL eee ee eee en ees TZ 20-50 20 PB 
lj.a@ubs%_2hae swe angge) Srl 24 18-45 18 V 
16. Czechoslovakia*____o.. 24 20-50 20 S 
i¢aeDenniarkes ars. en oe) eee 12 19-50 20 F 
18 GHrance*s¢et aie aed eS ae 12 20-48 20 S 
19. (Creat Rita * 420 0) ae ee ete | 24-18 4 18-22 18 Vv 
20, AGreece Mas tet eh ae 24 21-50 21 NS) 
41>-Guatemala*ini has} tour, sue 12 18-50 18 P 
pe EN Tires ahr See Fe Geer el Ne 18-40. et. V 
23. oxembourg*._ seus) tase mnt ye i sge| ee ee V 
24:4 Mexicotes! Va strain “isa ms 12 18-40 18 V 
25. Netherlands*____..._- . i. 2) 4 12 18-40 21 F 
26°) Norway *s0 U1 190 10 GSI 7 12 20-49 20 M 
2G Boland*l 3. haditiersn: Bape seit 24 18—50 21 Ss 
oo" COriignligy, wise te aoe Omri 15 18-45 21 Ss 


Footnotes at end of table, 
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~Tasutp I.—Brief summary of military service requa 
—TaBut quirements as of Ma 
1947 in 54 foreign mations which have organized military Eee eGoh: 


Minimum 
Country ! months of Age of mili- | Normal Prewar 
servicein | tary liability | draft age | system ? 
army 
Compulsory service in standing army 
- (26 countries)—Continued 
Von ee 24 20-45 
Ripe wero us 2 OY 2 oe 12 30n47 30 
Beit ie ote crs ee - He 36 21-46 21 Ss 
ee 12 17-45 18 V 
Serer. Si BOOT ue bet 24 19-50 19 S 
Be INL ee el et i 24 20-55 21 S 
Compulsory service partially enforced 
(15 countries) 
35) Afghanistan*i rc poof t-- lel Se 24 18-40 18 ie 
IGE a EEA) Cah, Sen ee eee 24 19-49 19 FE 
Pe a 24 18-45 20 ie 
SCH ielseriioe eek Wi SIILaLs 12 18-51 20 P 
BOING Ba ath ee ee 60 19-29 19 Pp. 
Agere elyador’. ----------------- 12 . 18-50 18 je 
ape ronduraatiy cit 2 feu woe fee 6 18-35 21 ne 
“AOL EA ee a ee oe ae 24 21-46 21 P 
We rn eee 24 19-45 19 i 
AAS Nicaraguame.. weds To 03. 9. Ll8e fists Jes a eee Seno ty 
Ante PETACUBY 92) oe Sin pee 12 18-45 18 P 
vie. Ecce tie SaaS, eae et 24 21-50 21 Je 
47. Philippine Republic*_-_--------- 5% 20-50 20 ae 
Asim AT Ee Pg as ob oo 24 21-46 24 P 
Bop eneracia...°---------------- 12 18-50 21 E 
Postwar system not formulated (6 
countries) ° 
Pl SARE oe a i 18 20-47 20 NS) 
Hieaniene see + SLs ek albino 17-60 20 S 
52. Hungary---------------------- 24 18-60 18 S 
Dota 2 = Ps 18 18-55 21 S 
Har vRumania. Jiu 222_ left] --- 24 21-50 21 S 


Eee are eo See eee 

1 Germany and Japan are the 2 principal countries not included in the table. The countries starred with 
an asterisk (*) are members of the United Nations. 

2 The letters used in this column mean as follows: 
V—Voluntary service. 
M—Compulsory militia. 
S—Compulsory service in standing army. 
P—Compulsory service partially enforced: 
¥—Framework army comprised of a skeleton force of Regular personnel and filled in by citizen 
serving on a compulsory militia basis. } 
aes For the period of training see the detailed sections in this appendix on Switzerland and Union of South 
ica. 

4 Interim plan in force until the end of 1948. During 1948 the period of service will be reduced gradually 
until December 1948, when only 18 months service will be required. Plans for service requirements after 
the end of 1948 are now under discussion. 

‘ A niep for compulsory military service was in process of organization after 1936, but it was not completely 
enforced. 

6 Details of service requirements are those of prewar system, 


Source: Intelligence Division. War Department General Staff. 


The six foreign countries which now have voluntary military sys- 
tems are Australia, Canada, the Dominican Republic, Hire, India, 
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and New Zealand. All of these except the Dominican Republic and 
India applied compulsion to service in their wartime armies, but have 
again reverted to their peacetime tradition of volunteer armies, 

There are 10 countries at the present time which have compulsory 
military service which did not have compulsory service before World 
War II. Six countries which had volunteer armies before World War 
II are still retaining their wartime military service compulsions com- 
pletely or in a modified form. These six countries are Cuba, Haiti, 
Great Britain, Luxembourg, Mexico, and Uruguay. The other four 
countries are Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden. Be- 
fore the war these countries had militia-type armies in which service 
was compulsory. 

Actually the differences between a compulsory militia and a conscript 
army are a matter of degree and of national attitude. Usually under 
a militia system, the size of the permanent army is very small or non- 
existent, the period of active service is shorter than in a conscript 
army, the liability for military service is more universal, and the militia 
can be called out for active duty only in case of a national emergency. 
Probably the most important difference between a militia and a con- 
script army is that persons are considered “citizens” when they are 
serving in a militia or citizen army while they are considered “sol- 
diers” when serving in a conscript army. 

Denmark, the N etherlands, and Belgium had reached a point im- 
mediately before World War II at which their armies were technically 
classified as “framework” armies rather than militia. The size of the 
permanent cadres had grown to a size which constituted a small stand- 
ing army rather than just a training force. This framework of ca- 
dremen was filled in by men called up for compulsory service. Since 
the size of the army was set in advance, only the number of persons 
required to fill the framework were called up for military service. 
The result was that those called to the colors were considered “soldiers” 
rather than “citizens.” The period of active service was longer in 
Belgium, Denmark, and the Netherlands than it was in Norway. Since 
World War IT, the armies of all] four countries have been expanded, 
the period of service has been lengthened in most cases, and men now 
being called up for duty are serving their time as soldiers in the regular 
army. The Scandinavian countries are in the process of organizing 
volunteer “home guards,” which will be militia-type organizations to 
exist side by side with the regular army. (For further details on the 
Swedish system see chapter on Sweden.) 

The only two countries in the world which still have true militia 
are Switzerland and the Union of South Africa. Military service on 
a full-time but short-term basis is required of all Swiss citizens who 
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are physically fit. Military service or training on a part-time basis 
is required of all white people in the Union of South Africa. Further 
details of both these systems are given later on in this appendix. 
Australia, Canada, Great Britain, and New Zealand also have 
militia-type armies, but service in all these citizen forces is voluntary 
and therefore departs from the traditional idea of a universal militia. 

Canada, our northern neighbor, is one of the few countries of the 
world which still has a completely volunteer army. In peacetime, the 
reserve force constitutes the bulk of the Canadian armed forces. The 
reserve force is a militia somewhat similar to our National Guard but 
on a relatively much larger scale. Training in the reserve force is 
on a part-time, voluntary basis. 

Mexico and most of the other of our southern neighbors have legis- 
lation for conscription on their statute books, although military re- 
quirements may not always be enforced universally or equitably. Com- 
pulsory military service went into effect in Mexico as a wartime meas- 
ure in November 1942. The main reason for the retention of con- 
scription in Mexico is the educational benefits it offers. Almost 70 
percent of the Mexican population was illiterate before World War II. 
Tt was found that training in the army was an effective method of re- 
ducing this illiteracy rate. About half the training time of conscripts 
is devoted to the study of national history, geography, civics, and other 
elementary school subjects. 

Brazil is one of the few countries in the world which distinguishes 
between “military service” and “military training.” Under the law 
of military service of July 23, 1946, military “service” is required of 
all eligible males who reside near troop or unit headquarters, while 
“training” is given by citizen military training centers to conscripts 
who live in the interior. This plan was evolved so that the agrarian 
population would not be displaced to the cities, because such displace- 
ment had caused serious economic consequences in the past. . 

With the exception of Switzerland, with its compulsory militia, all 
the democratic nations of Europe have conscription. 

Initial registration for military service in foreign countries most 
often takes place at the age of 18 or during the year in which the regis- 
trant becomes 18. The age at which men are actually called up for 
active service varies from 18 to 21. The period of active service 
usually lasts for at least a year. In most countries the statutory lia- 
bility to military service extends until at least the age of 45. After 
their period of active duty, the men pass into the reserve forces for a 
designated number of years. Usually reserves are divided into classes 
or grades depending on the age of the men and the length of time that 
has passed since they received their military training. In almost all 
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cases, training requirements and the liability to be recalled to active 
service are greater for the younger men who have recently completed 
their active service than they are for those who served with the colors 
a number of years previously. 

Although technically refresher training was required of reserves, 
many countries did not enforce this requirement before World War 
IT because of lack of equipment, insufficient funds, or other reasons, 
This practice is being repeated in many European countries today. 
Some countries have not even reconstituted their reserve forces as 
yet because of financial reasons. | 

Great Britain has unusual reserve requirements connected with its 
compulsory military service. At present, under the wartime National 
Service Act, draftees have no further military obligation after they 
have completed their period of active service. Under the proposed 
national service bill, most men who are called up for peacetime mili- 
tary service will pass into the Territorial Army rather than the 
Regular Army Reserve after they have completed their time in the 
Regular Army. The Territorial Army in Great Britain is somewhat 
similar to the National Guard in the United States. Originally the 
Territorial Army was a voluntary organization, but if the proposed 
national service bill is passed, it eventually will be composed almost 
entirely of men who have completed a period of compulsory military 
service and are fulfilling their reserve requirements. Members of the 
Territorial Army receive part-time training and cannot be sent over- 
seas except in case of war. | 

Semimilitary organizations such as marksmanship clubs, sports 
societies, and civic and youth organizations are encouraged by the 
Governments of Argentina, Chile, Denmark, El Salvador, Norway, 
Peru, Russia, and Sweden. Military type training in these organiza- 
tions is usually voluntary. However, defense rifle associations are 
actually considered a part of the militia in the Union of South Africa, 
and every Swiss citizen who is equipped with a rifle must keep in 
practice in marksmanship. __ ; 

In many foreign nations, the police force and sometimes other goy- 
ernmental organizations are considered a part of or supplementary 
to the armed forces. In such nations, military training is given in 
these organizations, 


PRESERVICE TRAINING 


At least 22 foreign nations have requirements for military training 
of youths of preservice age. In 18 of these countries, military training 
is compulsory for students in primary or secondary schools. An addi- 
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tional 4 countries require that military training be given to youths 
whether or not they are in school. 

The 18 countries which include compulsory military training as part 
of their school curriculum are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, China, Co- 
lombia, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Norway, Peru, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and U. 8.8. R. 
In most of these countries, the training is the joint responsibility of the 
departments of defense and of education. 

In Czechoslovakia, France, the Union of South Africa, and Uruguay, 
youths in and out of school receive military training. Postwar France 
has reinforced the system which existed loosely and on a voluntary 
basis before World War II. Now premilitary training is compulsory 
in France for 3 years immediately prior to the normal conscription 
age of 20. 

There are officially sponsored, but voluntary, cadet corps in Australia, 
Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand, and Yugoslavia. These cadet 
corps give preservice training to any boys who are interested. Cadet 
training for boys who intend to become officers may also be received 
on a voluntary basis in Eire, India, the Netherlands, the Philippine 
Republic, and Portugal. 

In five former axis satellite countries, premilitary training will 
probably be prohibited by the peace treaties. These countries are 
Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Italy, and Rumania. 

At least five other countries have no officially sponsored preservice 
military training. These countries are Belgium, Chile, Honduras, 
Siam, and Venezuela. 

_ Preservice training starts as early as 6 years of age in Switzerland 
and in primary schools in several other countries. The early train- 
ing usually includes only physical training and later may merge into 
subjects more closely related to the military. In addition to drill and 
other military and physical education, some widely diversified courses 
may be included. Such courses include social studies (Canada), skiing 
(compulsory in Switzerland and offered as an inducement to pro- 
ficient trainees in France), and morale building (France). A phys- 
ical training battalion in the Union of South Africa assists boys from 
15 years upward who suffer from remediable physical defects. The 
program of the physical training battalion includes remedial and 
recreational training, education, military training, and character 
building. Swiss public schools give a special course for recruits who 
have been pronounced fit for military service but who failed mental 
and gymnastic tests when they registered at 19. In France, there are 
open-air camps for men 17-19 who do not meet the qualifications of 
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regular premilitary training or do not take such training for other 


reasons. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


On May 22, 1947, the British House of Commons passed a national 
service bill to extend compulsory military service until 1954. Tf 
this bill is passed by the House of Lords it will be the first time in 
modern history that Great Britain has had compulsory military service 
in peacetime. 

The extension of compulsory military service on a peacetime basis 
has been under consideration in the British Parliament for more 
than a year and a half. The issue has received a great deal of 
discussion among members of Parliament and in the British press. 
Such problems as the necessity of drafting men in an atomic age; 
the obligations of membership in the United Nations; the effects of 
compulsory military service on foreign policy, on the economy, and 
on the health, education, and social welfare of youth, have been con- 
sidered. The House of Commons ended its debate by voting 232-44 
in favor of a bill which, if accepted by the House of Lords, will go 
into effect on January 1, 1949, and will require British men between 
18 and 26 years of age to serve a year of active duty in the armed 
forces, to be followed by 6 years in the reserves.1 An amended copy 
as passed by the House of Commons was not available at the time 
this appendix was completed. This approach is a direct reversal of 
the British tradition of filling the armed forces with volunteers except 
in time of war. 7 

The principle of compulsory military service did exist in early 
English history. Under the old English “fyrd,” which apparently 
was brought to England by the Angles and Saxons, the entire male 
population of military age made up the mass of the army. In this 
respect, England was different from most other European countries, 
in which military service was an obligation forced upon the vassals. 
The English “fyrd” was the forerunner of the citizen militia, rather 
than of the conscript army as we know it today. 

It was traditional that the English “fyrd” or militia should not 
be sent to fight abroad. As the battlefields of English kings were 
expanded, therefore, the militia fell more and more into disuse. Pro- 
fessional soldiers had to be relied upon to fight foreign battles, and so 
the practice of a volunteer army developed. 

By the time World War I arrived, a volunteer army had come to 
be accepted as traditional, rather than the old principle of a com- 
pulsory militia. Consequently, the Military Service Act of February 


“New York Herald Tribune, Friday, May 23, 1947. 
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1916, which made military service compulsory for all single men be- 
tween 18 and 41, was considered an unusual measure necessitated only 
by the emergency. When the emergency was over at the end of World 
War I, compulsory military service was again abandoned in Great 
Britain until the approach of World War II. 

In May 1939, Great Britain adopted a system of compulsory mili- 
tary training, as distinguished from regular compulsory service. 
Under the Military Training Act, 1939, all British men between 20 
and 21 years of age had to be enrolled in the Territorial Army.’ or 
other Reserve Force for six continuous months of training to be 
followed by 314 years of reserve duty. When the war started in Sep- 
tember, however, the Military Training Act was suspended, and all 
persons who had been covered by that Act became liable for national 
service under the National Service Act, 1939. No valid conclusions 
can be drawn from Britain’s experiment in compulsory military train- 
ing because it was in effect for such a short time, and because it was 
adopted at a time when war was imminent. 

Beginning with the National Service Act, 1939, and extending 
through World War II, requirements for national service in Great 
Britain were gradually extended until they applied to all men and 
women between the ages of 18 and 51. British subjects could be 
drafted not only into the armed forces, but also into civil defense or 
industry. 

The National Service Acts are still in force, but at the present time 
(May 1947) their application is restricted to drafting boys 18 to 20 
into the armed forces for a period of 2 years. During 1948 the re- 
quired period of service will be reduced gradually until boys called 
in December 1948, will have to serve only 18 months. This scheme 
of calling up men for service is an interim plan scheduled to expire 
at the end of 1948. The proposed national service bill is supposed to 
go into effect on January 1, 1949. 

Voluntary military training for boys of preservice age has been 
offered by preservice training corps in Great Britain since early in the 
nineteenth century. Although Cadet Corps are primarily military in 
nature, they also undertake training in citizenship and assume responsi- 
bility for the health, welfare, and general education of their members. 
The work of the preservice Cadet Corps, their relationship to military 
and civilian authority, and recommendations made to the Ministry 
of Education for their continuation after the war are included in 
the section “Preservice Training.” 


“he British Territorial Army is the civilian component which corresponds 
to our National Guard. 
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Compulsory Military Service During World Warl  - ~~ ae 


During the early part of World War I, Great Britain was reluctant 
to adopt compulsory military service as a means of obtaining the large 
number of soldiers she needed. Instead, she tried to rely on the volun- 
teer system which had become a tradition. Actually, recruitment in 
the armed forces during this period was not entirely “voluntary.” 
“Every form of pressure, including social ostracism, was resorted to 
in order to push the proper individuals into uniform.” 3 

One of the pressures applied was the registration in August 1915 
of all persons between the ages of 16 and 65. With the data from this 
registration as a basis, a systematic campaign was undertaken to re- 
cruit single men in nonessential industries, but the results did not come 
up to expectations. rs } 

In October 1915 more stringent pressure was applied through the 
“Derby Plan.” Under this plan, men could “attest” their willingness 
to serve if needed. Attestation was equivalent to enlistment, but only 
single men were called up in their own age group. Married men who 
attested were promised that they would not be called until all single 
men not indispensable to industry were brought into. service. A large 
number of single men did not attest, and again this “voluntary” en- 
listment scheme was a failure. In submitting his report on the 
scheme, Lord Derby, director of recruiting and author of the attesta- 
tion plan, said: 

I am very distinctly of the opinion that it will not be possible to hold married 
men to their attestation unless and until the services of the single men have 
been obtained by other means, the present system having failed to bring them 
to the colors.’ 

Finally, Great Britain adopted a Compulsory Military Service 
Act on February 10, 1916, a year and a half after the outbreak of 
hostilities. The act applied only to single men between the ages 
of 18 and 41. By May of 1916, married as well as single men could 
be drafted. And in April 1918 the age limit for conscripts was 
raised to 51. | 


* Beukema, Col. Herman, “The Social and Political Aspects of Conscription: 
Europe’s Experience,’ War As a Social Institution, Columbia University Press, 
1941, p. 122. Col. Beukema believes that the “social cleavages and the general 
bitterness” which resulted from the attempts to force men to enlist carried over 
and “played no little part in the refusal of the British-citizen and his repre- 
sentatives in Parliament to face the truth of European developments after 1933.” 

“Patch, Buel W., “Conscription for Military Service,’’ Editorial Research 
Reports, vol. I, 1939, p. 293. 
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The British Army Between World Wars | and Il 


Compulsory military service was continued in Great Britain only 
until the end of the World War I emergency period. After that, 
the British went back to their traditional system of a volunteer 
army. 

The ordinary components of the British army between World Wars 
I and II were the Regular Army, Army Reserves, and the Territorial 
Army. The period of service for Regulars was ordinarily 12 years, 
of which about half was on active duty and the remainder in the 
Reserves. The exact proportion of active and reserve duty was sub- 
ject to variation. After a man completed his active service, he 
returned to civilian life, but as a member of the Army Reserve he 
remained liable to recall in time of emergency. The Supplementary 
Reserve was to meet emergency needs of the Regular Army for 
technical personnel, and the Officers Training Corps gave reserve of- 
ficers training to students in universities and secondary schools. 

As already noted the Territorial Army is the British civilian com- 
ponent which corresponds to our National Guard. Between World 
Wars I and II, members of the Territorial Army volunteered for 4 
years’ reserve service and assumed a liability to serve overseas in time 
ofwar. The training consisted of 2 weeks’ annual camp plus 40 hours 
of instruction during the first year and 20 hours in subsequent years. 

During World War II the Territorial Army was amalgamated with 
the Regular Army, but it was reconstituted as a separate entity on 
January 1, 1947. Under the proposed National Service Bill, the 
Territorial Army will lose its former voluntary character, and from 
1950 onwards will consist of a framework of volunteers filled in by 
men satisfying their reserve requirements after 12 months’ compulsory 
service. 

Compulsory Military Training—1939 

Great Britain actually has had a system of compulsory peacetime 
military training, but for a very short period. In May 1939, the Mil- 
itary Training Act made temporary provision for compulsory train- 
ing for all British men between 20 and 21 years of age. Assoon as men 
were called up under this training plan, they were enlisted as militia 
men in the Territorial and Reserve Forces. The term of duty con- 
sisted of six continuous months of training within the United King- 
dom and the Channel Islands plus a 314-year enlistment in any reserve 
or auxiliary force. The Military Training Act was initially passed 
for a period of 3 years, but it was actually superseded in September 
1939 by the National Service Act. | 
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Compulsory Military Service During World War Il 


Compulsory military service during World War II was first adopt- 
ed in Great Britain under the National Service (Armed Forces) Act, 
1939 (adopted September 3, 1939). This act made all men 18 to 41 
subject to military service. In April 1941 the National Service Act 
was amended so that all persons liable for service in the armed forces, 
and conscientious objectors could be required to serve in any civil de- 
fense force inside the United Kingdom or the Isle of Man. Any man 
drafted for civil defense could no longer be called up under the original 
National Service Act. | 

Compulsory military service was first made applicable to women in 
Great Britain in December 1941, Under the National Service Act 
passed in that month, women could be drafted into The Women’s Royal 
Naval Service, The Auxiliary Territorial Service, The Women’s Auxil- 
iary Air Force, or into civil defense or industry. The act did not apply 
to married women living with their husbands nor to women who had 
their own or an adopted child under 14 living with them. No woman 
could be required to use lethal weapons. 

The December 1941 National Service Act also extended the draft 
age of both men and women to 51, and provided that persons formerly 
discharged could be recalled for additional service. National service 
was now defined to include industry as well as the armed forces and 
civil defense. 


* This was not the first time that the Minister of Labour and National Service 
was given the authority to draft manpower for industry. Special registrations 
for persons with particular skills were conducted as early as 1940. General com- 
pulsory registration for employment was introduced in March 1941. The Regis- 
tration for Employment Order provided that any British Subject might be re- 
quired to register certain facts about himself, Boys and girls as young as 16 
were actually cailed upon to register. When persons registered for employment 
they were interviewed by Ministry of Labour and National Service officials and, 
if it was thought necessary, were assigned to jobs other than those they were 
performing. In addition to the general register, individual registers were set 
up for some key positions such as Shipbuilders and nurses. A compulsory list of 
scientists was established, and administrative and professional personnel could 
be voluntarily enrolled for war work. These registrations, plus Essential Work 
Orders and Control of Engagement Orders gave the Minister of Labour and Na- 
tional Service powers to direct labor into essential industry and to freeze it there. 
Compulsion was applied not only to employees but also to employers. A worker 
could not be hired or fired without permission from the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Furthermore, as long as a worker reported for duty, he had to 
be paid a guaranteed wage equal to the normal wage whether or not work was 
available. In December 1945, Mr. Isaccs, Minister of Labour and National Service. 
limited control of labor, except in specialized cases, to the same classes of people 
who were being called for military service. The latest Control of Engagement 
Order (February 1947 ) again cut the area of control to men 18-50 normally 
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Although the broad powers to draft people were contained in the 
National Service Acts, the actual execution of compulsory military 
service was detailed in orders under the act. In practice, men under 
20 were not drafted until December 1941, when the age. was reduced 
to 1814. In October 1942 the lower age limit was again reduced to 
18. Before January 1944 only single women between 19 and 30 
were actually drafted,® and no British women were called up for a 
“considerable time”* preceding April 1945. On May 1 of 1945, 
Britain also stopped drafting men over 31, except for specialists.’ 


Present System 


The present system of calling up British men went into effect on 
January 1, 1947. Under this interim plan, the draft is confined to 
men 18 years old, or those 19 or 20 who were previously deferred. 
Men called up during 1947 will be required to serve for 2 years. On 
February 1, 1948, and every two months thereafter the required 
period of service will be reduced by one month until men who are 
called in December 1948 will have to serve only 18 months. Induc- 
tion under this interim plan is scheduled to expire at the end of 1948. 

Women are no longer conscripted but the Women’s Royal Naval 
Service, the Auxiliary Territorial Service, and the Women’s Auxil- 
iary Air Force will be continued on a voluntary basis as permanent 
features of the armed forces.® 

All during the war and even now the National Service Acts are 
administered by the Minister of Labour and National Service, who 
coordinates all manpower matters. Functions similar to those of our 
Selective Service Boards are performed in Britain by local employ- 
ment offices. 

The National Service Acts were intended originally to remain in 
force until the end of the present emergency. However, a bill is now 
before Parliament to extend conscription until January 1, 1954, or 
even later if an Order in Council should so provide. 


Future Plans 

Although the Labour Party formerly opposed compulsory military 
service even when war was imminent, it is now officially sponsoring 
the extension of compulsory military service in peacetime. Legisla- 
tion for an extension of compulsory service was mentioned to Parlia- 


employed in agriculture, coal mining, building, or civil engineering. With these 
exceptions, all workers are now free to take any employment they wish. 

® British Information Services, Reference Notes, January 31, 1944. 

7 New York Times, April 13, 1945. 

§ Call Up to the Forces in 1947 and 1948. Cmd. 6831, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, May 1946. 
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ment by the Labour Government in February 1946.9 The necessity 
of such legislation was brought to the attention of the present Par- 
liament by the King’s speech at the opening session on November 12, 
1946. Hesaid: 


My Ministers recognise the urgent need for securing an ade- 
quate fiow of volunteers for the Regular Forces, and their efforts 
to stimulate recruitment will be intensified. The reconstitution 
of the Territorial and Reserve Forces will be begun at an early 
date and My Government will bring forward a measure providing 
for the continuation of national service from the date when the 
present transitional scheme comes to an end. 


In the House of Commons debate which followed the King’s speech, 
the following reasons for peacetime compulsory service were pre- 


sented by Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister, and by Mr. Dalton, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Churchill, leader of the opposition, also 
said that he would support compulsory military service but not com- 
pulsory service in industry. In giving his arguments, Mr. Dalton was 
speaking for Mr. A. V. Alexander, Minister of Defence, who was 
unable to attend this session of Parliament. 


Mr. Arrtter: * * * we must have trained reserves who can 
take their part right away without waiting for 6 months’ training. 

No Government would like to put these proposals forward unless 
they were convinced that it was their duty todo so. Now we are 
out to try to build up security in the world. We are prepared 
to make our contribution to that security, but, as has been said, — 
you do not get it by a unilateral disarmament; you have to build 
up an ordered world, and a world in which there are police forces 
able to prevent the rise of aggression. At the present time we are 
not making as good progress, as quick progress, as we could have 
hoped at United Nations Organization, although perhaps we 
have expected more than was possible. * * * We cannot 
afford to take risks with the safety of the country. 


Rt. Hon. Huew Dauron (Chancellor of the Exchequer) : I am 
asking * * °*Vthe House * #97 Si Seas tonight in favor 
of the principle of the continuance of compulsory military 
service for a certain period * * * yot yet able to be de- 
fined, beyond the date of January 1, 1949 * * * because 
“ * * the future of international relations is yet obscure, 
uncertain and, in some respects dangerous. * * * Therefore, 
we must be strongly and powerfully armed. In addition to this, 
we have a duty to the United Nations Organization. We are 


* Statement Relating to Defence, Cmd. 6748, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
February 1946. 


” Official Report, Fifth Series, Parliamentary Debates, Commons, 1946-7, Vol. 
430, c. 7. 
* Ibid., e. 40, 
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going to try to make that a success. * * * It will succeed 
only if we have a strong reserve of force behind it with which it 
can suppress any evil doers and any aggressive Powers, whoever 
they may be. We must make our contribution to this common 
pool. * * * If it be that the United Nations Organization 
should not succeed, then it will be all the more necessary for us 
to be strong in the world that would result. * * * 


Mr. Dalton then indicated that his constituents, including miners 
and railwaymen and their wives were behind conscription, and con- 
tinued : 

* * * it is more democratic that all should bear their share 
rather than that it should be left to a few, many of whom, in pre- 
war years, went into the Army because they could not get into any- 
thing else through unemployment and were exiled and outlawed 
from the land of their birth. It is because that is not going to 
happen again, and because that source of recruitment is finished, 
uae it is only fair, right and democratic that all should take their 
share. 


Mr. Dalton then outlined certain plans to indicate that the Forces 
will be more democratized. (See below.) Then he reemphasized 
the need for defense: 


* * * We must hope and work for (a stronger United Na- 
tions Organization, a better international relationship and dis- 
armament), and a part of that work will be the eradual reduc- 
tion in the Forces which will need to be maintained. But until 
that comes, we who are building a Socialist Britain are not. pre- 
pared to leave it otherwise than sufficiently defended.” 


Mr. Cuurcuit: I hope we can also be assured that there is no 
question of extending compulsory national service in the Armed 
Forces, which defend the life of the State, to compulsory service 
*n the industries of the country. In time of war, this sacrifice 
may be made and was freely and voluntarily made, by the trade- 
unions and by the people of the nation, but anything in the nature 
of industrial conscription in time of peace would be intoler- 
able * = O* * 13 


When the question of whether or not a compulsory military service 


bill should be introduced in Parliament was submitted to a vote on 
November 18, 1946, 320 voted in the affirmative and 53 against.* 


” Thid., c. 594 ff. 

% Ibid. ¢. 25. 

“The Economist, November 23, 1946, breaks down the opposition vote as fol- 
lows: 45 Labour Members, 7 Liberais, and 3 others. This total does not correspond 
to that stated in the Official Report, Parliamentary Debates, but it gives some, 
indication of the elements which composed the opposition. 
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A summation of the British attitude toward compulsory military 
service at that time was given in the Washington Daily News, Novem- 
ber 7, 1946: | 


Mr. Attlee is expected to carry Parliament with him in this 
break with British tradition. Communist opposition is too in- 
finitesimal and discredited to count. But an estimated 75 or more 
Labour Members of Parliament are against the Bevin-Byrnes 
firm policy—they consider the United States a worse threat than 
Russia. 

Too, there is a small but respected pacifist group in Parliament. 
And Trades Union officials fear the rank-and-file labour reaction, 
particularly because Mr. Attlee failed to put the question to a 
recent meeting of the Trades Union Congress—which he could 
not do before it was presented to Parliament. 


The question of compulsory service was again brought before Parlia- 
ment in a White Paper entitled “Statement Relating to Defence” 
presented February 14, 1947. This statement pledged the Govern- 
ment’s support to the United Nations and maintained that British 
obligations, including the contribution of forces to the United Nations, 
could not be fulfilled without a peacetime system of national service. 
As stated in the White Paper: 


“The need in the unhappy event of a future war will be for 
large numbers of reserves available at short notice for the im- 
mediate tasks of defence. The process of building up reserves 
from ex-personnel of regular service is slow and productive of 
small numbers, though of high quality. In addition to regular 
reserves, there are volunteer members of auxiliary forces * * * 
for which recruitment is beginning and by the speedy reconstitu- 
tion of which the Government set the greatest store. It is clear, 
however, that the numbers required can only be provided by a 
system of national service consisting of a minimum period with 
the Colors and several years of reserve service.” 


The first reading of the proposed national service bill did not take 
place in the House of Commons until March 12,1947. As originally 
proposed, the new scheme of compulsory service would go into effect 
on January 1, 1949, and would remain in operation until January-1, 
1954, unless a later date is fixed by Order in Council. All male 
British subjects between 18 and 26 would be Hable for 18 months 
of full-time military service. The normal draft age would be 18, 
but boys could volunteer at 1714. If his induction was postponed 
for any reason until after 18, 2 man would still be liable to be called 
for service until he reached 26. After their period of active service, 
national servicemen would pass into the reserve for 514 years. The 
reserve requirements would consist of 60 days’ training, with not more 
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than 21 days in any l year. The arrangement of such training would 
be left to the local service authorities. 

Conscientious objectors could be required to do civilian work for 
18 months plus 60 days. Doctors and dentists who are taking special 
professional training could defer their call up to any time before 
they reach 30. Provision to permit applications for postponement 
in cases of exceptional hardship would be carried over from former 
National Service Acts.” 

The bill stipulated that service authorities must provide further 
education to those undergoing whole-time service equivalent to the 
education required for civilians. 

Much discussion followed the presentation of the bill. In com- 
uittee, several amendments were suggested. The most important 
amendment was to change the length of active service from 18 to 12 
months. This automatically increased the period during which a man 
would be liable for reserve duty from 514 to 6 years. It did not in- 
crease the requirement beyond the originally proposed 60 days of 
training, but extended that requirement over a longer period of time. 
The amendment was sponsored by Mr. A. V. Alexander, Minister of 
Defence, and in spite of tremendous criticism, the amendment was 
carried by a committee vote of 368 to 17. 

The bill, as amended, was finally adopted in the House of Commons 
on May 22, 1947, by a vote of 232 to 44. 

Many of the arguments on the principle of compulsory military serv- 
ice during the recent debate were a reiteration of the ideas that had 
been expressed in the debate the previous November. In sponsoring 
the bill, Mr. Isaacs, Minister of Labour, supported his action with the 
following arguments: 


* * * ynless we can continue the present arrangements for 
the call-up of men, the regular element in the Services is likely to 
be insufficient to meet even a fraction of our minimum defence 
requirements * * * 

* * * Tf our Armed Forces are to be capable of operating 
efficiently at the beginning of an emergency they must be backed 
up with efficient and adequate reserve Forces; * * * before 
the war the Territorial Forces were staffed with a number of en- 
thusiastic men, who were willing to give their spare time to train 
for the defence of the country. But the training that can be given 
under those circumstances does not produce a sufficiently efficient 


* There was no provision in the bill for occupational exemptions or deferments, 
However, in a statement to the House of Commons on March 4, 1947, Mr. Isaacs 
said that all underground miners would be exempt from military service for 
the next 5 years: On May 6, 1947, Mr. Isaacs indicated that there would also 
be a blanket deferment for agricultural workers during 1947 and 1948 and 
that this deferment might have to be extended under the new bill. 
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individual to take full part in the defence of his country, and, in 
all probability, not sufficiently well trained to look after his own 
personal defence * * * : 7 

* = * We have to bear in mind that the training required 
for our Forces today is a much different training from which was 
required before the outbreak of the war which has just closed: 
there are new weapons; scientific weapons of different kinds; 

_ technical developments of all sorts, which require a very complete 
training to enable a man to be efficient at his particular job, and 
we cannot rely upon that kind of training being given after an 
emergency has arisen * * * 

* * * We think today, that the responsibility, the duty—I 
think one might almost say the privilege—of taking part in the 
defence of our country should be spread over. the whole of our 
young men, irrespective of their class or their occupation * * * 

ee The main purpose of the Reserve is not only to keep 
the men’s training as far as possible up to pitch, but to have the 
men available should it be necessary * * *16 


Mr. Churchill reaffirmed his support of the bill as follows: 


“= * * Certainly, our power to keep the peace in the 20th 
century has been greatly hampered by the fact that we did not 
possess a national Army * * * | 

* = * There is no doubt that the passage of this Bill now, 
in this hour of dark depression, will help to sustain our other- 
wise failing influence in world affairs, and particularly in the 
United Nations organization * * *17 

There was much opposition to the bill from within the ranks of the 
Labour Party. One of the main points of criticism was that the 
Labour Party was abandoning British and Socialist principles by 
resorting to compulsory military service in peacetime. Another 
major argument against compulsory military service at this time was 
based on the critical shortage of manpower in Great Britain. The 
oficial estimate of the number of men who will be in the armed forces 
on March 31, 1948, is 1,087,000. This is estimated as the minimum 
requirement during the coming year. As of December 1946, there 
were 1,439,000 men and women in the armed forces and auxiliary 
services, or 7.1 percent of the total working population (including 
those employed in the armed forces and civil defence). The number 
in the armed forces represented 3 percent of the total population, 


a Parliamentary Debates (Hansard) House of Commons Official Report. Mon- 
day, 31st March, 1947. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, cols. 1675-7, 
1685-6. Excerpts from speech of the Rt. Hon. G. A. Isaaes, The Minister of 
Labour. . 

“ Ibid., Excerpts from speech of the Rt. Hon. W. S. Churchill, cols. 1698-9. 

* Statement Relating to Defence. Cmd. 7042, London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery office, February 1947, rf 
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while the number employed in industry make up 37.5 percent of the 
total population.” 


Proponents of conscription countered opposing arguments with the 
opinion that Britain must meet its present defense commitments as 
well as its long-term obligations to the United Nations Organization. 

The Labor Government, in pleading for an extension of national 
service, has promised to improve conditions in the armed forces and 
to make the services more democratic. The Prime Minister, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary of State for War, and the Min- 
ister of Defence have all committed themselves in favor of improve- 


ments in the pay, opportunities for advancement, and the educational 
facilities in the services. 


Mr. Arrizn (Prime Minister): Now great steps have been 
taken already with regard to pay and conditions. We have en- 
deavoured to bring the pay up to something comparable with 
what people get in civil life * * *. They will get pay which 
has been vastly improved, and increased amenities should go for- 
ward pari passu with increased facilities for the increased popula- 
tion under our reconstruction programmes * * *.” 


Mr. Dauron (Chancellor of the Exchequer) : It is our inten- 
tion * * * to make sure that all those who enter the Armed 
Forces, whether as conscripts or volunteers, shall have an equal 
opportunity of rising by promotion and advancement to any level 
to which their abilities entitle them * * *.” 


Mr. Brrrencer (Secretary of State for War): Aims of the 
postwar scheme (of education in the Army) include elimination 
of illiteracy, the production of the well-informed soldier citizen, 
and provision, so far as possible, for both Regular and National 
Servicemen of those educational facilities which are available 
to the civilian.” 


Mr, Anexanver (Minister of Defence) : No candidate should be 
prevented by lack of means from obtaining a regular commission 
in the Armed Forces. * * *. The Government are confident 
that the right type of young man can be attracted to the Forces, 
and there given a full and varied life in which conditions, pros- 
pects, and rewards do not compare unfavourably with those of 
civilian life and opportunities for education, and development of 
personality are not less than in the world outside.”* 


2” Central Statistical Office. Monthly Digest of Statistics, No. 16, April 1947. 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Tables 1 and 4. 

” Official Report Fifth Series, Parliamentary Debates, Commons, 1946-7, 
Vol. 480, ¢. 42. ; ; 

*Tbid. c. 636. 

2 Memorandum of the Secretary of State for War. Relating to the Army KEsti- 
mates 1947-48, Cmd. 7052, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, February 1947, p. 6. 

8 Statement Relating to Defence, Cmd. 7042, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
February 1947, p. 12. 
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The Labor Cabinet also realizes that men drafted into a peacetim 
army will have to be treated differently from Regulars. Again quot- 
ing the Minister of Defence: : 


The Government recognise the special responsibilities which 
they will bear for ensuring that the time spent with the Forces 
by a young man under the national service scheme will not only 
serve the main purpose of making him a valuable asset to the 
country’s defence, but will also have a formative and generally 
helpful effect upon his ability to take his full place as a citizen 
at the expiry of his term of active service.?4 


Preservice Training 


Great Britain has had preservice training corps for a number of 
years. Before World War II, these corps were small and unorganized. 
With the impetus of the war, and with increased governmental support, 
the number of boys in the Sea Cadet Corps, the Army Cadet Force, and 
the Air Training Corps grew to a total of approximately 450,000 in 
1944. ; 

Membership in preservice training organizations is voluntary and 
on a part-time basis. The Cadet Corps are sponsored jointly by mili- 
tary and civilian, government and voluntary agencies. In general, 
organization and training are handled by the Service Departments, 
while welfare and social activities are left to civilians. Financial | 
grants are made by the Service Departments, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, voluntary organizations, and individuals. 

The Sea Cadet Corps may be considered ag representative of all the 
Cadet Corps, because they have all been developed along the same 
general lines. The Sea Cadet Corps dates back to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when it was a completely voluntary organization 
under the auspices of the Navy League, a private organization founded 
to foster public support for a strong British Navy. In 1919, Admir- 
alty recognition in the form of small financial grants was accorded to 
eflicient units of the Sea Cadet Corps. At the beginning of 1942, the 
Admiralty assumed direct responsibility for all organization and 
training of the Corps. The Navy League continued administrative 
work for the Admiralty, and assumed responsibility for welfare and 
social activities. By the end of J uly 1944, there were 46,000 cadets, 
an increase of 37,000 over the number in training in 1941. There were, 
in July 1944, 425 separate Sea Cadet Units. Only nine of these units 
were in schools. The remainder of the units had their headquarters in 
towns all over England, Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland. 

The director of the Sea Cadet Corps is the Admiral Commanding 
Reserves, and the Admiral Commanding Reserves Department has 


~ Abid:, poe 
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control in all matters dealing with establishment, commissioned officers 
and chief petty officer instructors, training, camps, and interservices 
liaison. Officers of the Corps are civilians who receive a temporary 
commission in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. They give their 
services on a part-time basis, and are not paid, except for a maximum 
of 14 days while attending courses and camp. Instructors may carry 
the rank of chief petty officer instructor, Sea Cadet Corps, or they may 
be civilians. Every unit has an educational liaison officer, who may be 
an officer of the unit or a civilian. Chaplains and medical officers are 
attached to the majority of units in an honorary capacity; they do 
not hold naval rank. 

_ The Navy League controls matters relating to civilian committees 
who sponsor the local units, unit headquarters, canteens, welfare, 
sports, and recreational activities. 

Coordination of policy is secured by a joint executive committee of 
Admiralty and Navy League representatives. 

The Sea Cadet Corps is financed by grants from the Admiralty and 
the Navy League. In addition to money grants, the Admiralty also 
provides uniforms, loan of training stores, free traveling for oflicers 
and cadets attending courses, and free medical and hospital treatment 
while at courses. Because the Sea Cadet Corps is a youth organiza- 
tion recognized by the Youth Service it is also eligible for grants 
from the Ministry of Education. 

The Sea Cadet Corps is open to boys between the ages of 14 and 17. 
Units normally have two training periods a week of 2 hours each. In 
addition, cadets may attend camps for specialist and general training 
for 1 week during the summer. If they attend camp, the cadets receive 
free travel authorizations, but they are charged 15s. (about $3) 
per week. | 

During the initial period of training, half the time is devoted to 
general subjects, such as discipline, physical education, and citizenship. 
The other half of the training consists of technical subjects, including 
seamanship and signals. The education liaison officer arranges classes 
for cadets who wish to continue their studies or who are educationally | 
backward. Advanced cadet training includes physical training, swim- 
ming, and naval subjects. 

Cadets who are recommended by their commanding officers as being 
of good education and possessing good personality and powers of 
leadership may apply at 1644 to enroll in the Royal Navy, Royal 
Marines, or Fleet Air Arm. If accepted, cadets may join the service 
at 1714 or may wait until they reach 18, the statutory call-up age. It 
they decide to wait until they are called up, cadets continue in their 
units until that time. 
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Cadets who attain a standard of proficiency in visual signaling 
or wireless telegraphy may enter the communications branch of the 
Royal Navy between 16 years 9 months and 17 years 7 months. From 
their unit these cadets go to specialists’ schools for a month’s training, 
and then proceed to a naval training school where the normal period 
of training is considerably reduced because of the standard already 
attained. 

A “Memorandum on the Services Cadet Organizations,” included 
in a report of the Youth Advisory Council, states that the function 
of the Sea Cadet Corps is to give— 

* * * technical sea training to, and instil Naval traditions 
in, boys who intend to serve in the Royal and Merchant Navies, 
both in. war and peace, and also to those sea-minded boys who 
do not intend to follow a sea career but will, given this knowledge, 
form a valuable reserve for the Royal Navy. 

In addition to giving technical sea training, it is the aim of 
the Sea Cadet Corps to provide for the spiritual, social, and 


educational welfare of Cadets and to develop character and good 
citizenship in its widest sense. 


The preservice training organizations are not just recognized by 
the service departments; their work is considered a basic part of the 
military training program. Army Cadet Force units are affiliated 
with units of the Territorial Army. The War Office provides that 
the military object of the Cadet Force should be preentry training 
for the army. Between 1941 and 1944, the training of the Army 
Cadet Force was reorganized to link up with the primary training 
of the army recruit and to provide real preparation for service. _ 

The closest connection between Cadet Corps and Service Depart- 
ment exists between the Air Training Corps and Air Ministry. The 
Air Training Corps was organized in February 1941 as a “voluntary 
part-time preservice training organization for young Britons, from 
the age of 1514 until they join one of the services for air duties at 
the age of 18 or 19. Its principal duty was to ensure that there 
would not lack an adequate flow of young men of the quality re- 
quired to start their air crew training with the Royal Air Force and 
Fleet Air Army.” In addition to regular cadets, men over 18 who 
have been accepted by the Royal Air Force for Air Crew Service but 
who are awaiting their call-up also receive training with the Air 


“<The Youth Service After the War,” Report of Youth Advisory Council, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. August 1943, p. 27, 

* Gossage, Air Marshal Sir Leslie, “The Air Training Corps,” in Youth Or- 
ganizations of Great Britain 1944-45, ed. by Cooke, Douglas, Jordan & Sons, 
Ltd., 1944, p. 188, 
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Training Corps. In the Air Training Corps, even the local com- 
mittees which do the administrative and welfare work are responsible 
to the Air Ministry. 

The continuation of the preservice training organizations in peace- 
time has been recommended by a group of advisors to the Board of 
Education. In August 1942 the President of the Board of Education 
asked the Youth Advisory Council to advise him on questions relating 
to the Youth Service in England.27 One of the two questions which 
the Council considered was: “What should be the future of the pre- 
service training organizations?” In the report which the Council 
submitted in August 1943, they summed up the work of the preservice 
training organizations as follows: 


The outstanding fact about the preservice Cadet Corps is their 
growth to a point at which the cadets of the three together make 

up a large proportion of the total number of boys who belong to a 
youth organization. * * * While each in its own degree and 
for its own purpose provides preservice training, its programme 

includes not only drill and physical training, but for scores of 
thousands of boys, work at what may broadly be called “school” 
subjects. Indeed it may be said that at present the three Service 
Departments are promoting a substantial proportion of the 
demand for further education given in this country.” 


The Council recommended that the preservice training organiza- 
tions should be continued after the war, but they differed in their 
opinions as to how the Cadet Corps should be administered. A ma- 
jority of the members thought that the administration of the preservice 
training organizations should be entrusted to the Board of Educa- 
tion but the minority recommended that administration remain under 


“7T™he Youth Service is a group of voluntary and government youth organiza- 
tions (including the preservice training corps) under the direction of the Board 
of Education. It is responsible for the social and physical development of boys 
and girls between 14 and 20 who have ceased full-time education. The Youth 
Advisory Council, which is a statutory body, plus the Standing Conference of 
National Voluntary Youth Organizations, including representatives of the most 
important voluntary youth organizations, are the central bodies of the Youth 
Service, and provide permanent liaison between the government and the voluntary 
organizations. | 

The Youth Advisory Council consists of 22 members appointed by the President 
of the Board of Education, and includes educators, youth leaders, and repre- 
sentatives from industry, labor, religion, medicine, a juvenile court, and the 
preservice training organizations. With the exception of the representatives 
from the preservice corps, all members of the Council are civilians, and all serve 
on the Council without pay. 

8 «he Youth Service After the War,” Report of the Youth Advisory Council, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, August 1943, p. 19. ; 
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the Service Departments with advice from the Board of Education. 
The majority and minority opinions were as follows: 


_ It seems reasonable to expect, on the evidence of previous ex- 
perience, that if the Cadet Corps remain after the war under the 
exclusive control of the Service Departments the financial and 
other help which they now receive will be considerably cut down. 
Moreover, the motives which lead boys to join the Cadet Corps 
in time of war will have lost much of their force. There will] 
always be boys interested in aeroplanes, ships, tanks, and guns to 
whom even in time of peace the Cadet Corps will still appeal; but 
in peace the pressing need for young men to concentrate on learn- 
ing the arts of war, which is the immediate aim and inspiration of 
Cadet Training, will have gone. If the Cadet Corps are to con- 
tinue in peace to play any considerable part in the Youth Service, 
they must greatly develop the educational, social, and recreative 
side of their work; and this suggests that the general responsi- 
bility for their administration, direction, and finance should be 
turned over to the Government Department charged with the 
provision of education and which has lately been charged with 
the supervision of the leisure of the adolescent. At the same 
time it is essential that the Service Departments should prescribe 
and retain the supervision of both the content and the standards 
of the preservice training which will continue to be a distinctive 
feature of cadet work. We recommend, therefore, that the actual 
administration and the provision of instructors, equipment, and 
accommodation should be entrusted to the Board of Education 
and their partners, the local education authorities, acting always 
in close collaboration with the Service Departments. 

An alternative arrangement is preferred by a minority of the 
Council. For many reasons they wish to see maintained a closer 
connection with the Service Departments than is allowed by the 
majority recommendations. Accordingly they recommend that 
the three corps be administered by their respective Service De- 
partments through an Inter-Service Cadet Committee, with the 
Board of Education added as a fourth member or as an inde- 
pendent chairman.?® 


In May 1945, a Scottish committee similar to the English Youth 
Advisory Council made the following recommendations on preservice 
training organizations: 

(1) Young people under 18 should not be compelled to undergo 
any form of training, either full-time or part-time, which is 


specitealy, intended to prepare them for service in His Majesty’s 
orces. 


(2) The minimum age of enrolment into any organisation 
whose schemes of training include specific preparation for com- 
batant service in the forces should be 16 years. 


~(8) Preservice organisations should cooperate with other 
agencies providing for the needs of young people with a view to 


” Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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widening and diversifying the use which their members make of 
their leisure time and to introducing them to interests and activ- 
ities which will help toward their all-round development. 

(4) Preservice organisations should be regarded as part of the 
general service provided by the community for recreation and 
development of young people and a close liaison should be main- 
tained between those responsible for their management and the 
education departments and authorities.°° 


The National Association of Training Corps for Girls 


The National Association of Training Corps for Girls provides 
training in national service for British girls. Itisa uniformed asso- 
ciation; it is organized along military lines; but, unlike the pre-service 
corps for boys, the NATCG is entirely independent from the service 
departments. According to Miss K. Curlett, the Director of the 
NATCG: : 


National service covers * * * a far wider field than serv- 
ice in H. M. Forces, and nursing, the Land Army, factories, trans- . 
port, all need willing volunteers. Training given in the pre- 
service training units aims at equipping a girl to play her part 
as a responsible citizen in whatever sphere of life she may find 
herself.**. 

The National Association of Training Corps for Girls was organized 
in January 1942 at the suggestion of the Board of Education. The 
organization was a result of the demand by girls for opportunities for 
training immediately related to the country’s need in time of war. 
The Association is made up of the Girls’ Training Corps, Women’s Jr. 
Air Corps, Girls’ Naval Training Corps, and Jr. Girls’ Training Corps. 
The stated aims of the Association are: 

* %* * to provide girls with a general training for national 
service, and to equip them in character, body and mind, to fulfil 
their obligations to the nation during war, and in the work of 
reconstruction which must follow.*? 

Training in the girls’ organizations is divided into three main cate- 
gories: (1) compulsory basic subjects, including first aid, hygiene, 
physical training, and drill; (2) optional specialist subjects which 
may be in the technical, clerical, or cultural field; (3) social and 
recreational activities which vary with the local units. 

Wartime training in the NATCG was not just theoretical. Members. 
of the girls’ organizations acted during World War II as messengers 


80 «rhe Needs of Youth In These Times,” Report of the Scottish Youth Advisory 
Committee, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, May 1945, p. 76. 

1 Curlett, K., “The National Association of Training Corps for Girls,” in Youth 
Organizations of Great Britain 1944-45, ed. by Cooke, Douglas, Jordan & Sons, 
Ltd., 1944, p. 195. 

= Tbid., p. 194. 
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or switchboard operators to the WVS or Civil Defence services; helped 
in hospitals and orderly rooms, canteens or stores of the Home Guard 
or boys preservice training units; assisted in other charitable or social 
work; worked in harvest camps or part time in factories. 

With regard to the National Association of Training Corps for Girls, 
the Youth Advisory Council made the following findings and recom- 
mended that the Corps be continued after the war: 


The position of the National Association of Training Corps for 
Girls differs materially from that of the boys’ preservice training 
organizations. Although it provides a certain amount of general 
preservice training it is not attached to any one branch of the 
armed forces and has never been under the control of the Service 
Departments. It is first and foremost-an organization which, by 
the provision of a general type of training, offers to the girls the 
opportunity of voluntarily continuing their education irrespective 
of any specific objective. Nevertheless, in the twelve months 
which have elapsed since the National Association of Training 
Corps for Girls was formed, some 140,000 girls have elected to 
join and to incur certain obligations in respect of discipline and 
study. While we must allow for the appeal of a uniformed corps 
in time of war, especially when it is regarded in some degree as 
parallel to the boys’ Cadet Corps, we feel that the attractions of 
the NATCG will continue in peace to a greater extent than will 
those of the boys’ preservice organizations. The very fact that 
the training is less specific than that of the boys’ organizations is a 
safeguard against sudden collapse of interest when the war ends. 
We consider, therefore, that the National Association of Trainin 
Corps for Girls should be kept in being as a voluntary maifdriied 
organization to which the Board of Education and the local 
education authorities should be asked to extend the same degree 
of support as is given to other voluntary organizations.*? 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland was the first nation in modern times to introduce com- 
pulsory military service. For centuries it has been the best-armed 
democracy in the world with respect to its needs and at present the 


Swiss Army and Air Force could be expected to hold their own in 
defense against those of any other country in Western Europe, ex- 


cluding Great Britain, but including France, despite Switzerland’s 
smaller population. Yet, Switzerland has not been actually at war 
since it took up the struggle against Napoleon from 1798 to 1815,? 
and it has during the intervening 132 years maintained a strict and 


* «<The Youth Service After the War,” Report of the Youth Advisory Council. 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, August 19438, p. 20. j 

* Letter from the Swiss Minister to Hon. William J. Miller, Congressional Rec- | 
ord, Vol. 86, pt. 16 July 1940, p. 4517. 

‘Martin, William, Histoire de la Suisse, p. 236. 
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effective armed neutrality. Indeed, Switzerland remains the out- 
standing example among modern nations which has succeeded in 
solving the difficult problem of defending its democracy without on 
the one hand falling into or under totalitarianism or on the other 
becoming recurrently involved in depleting wars. | 

How has this been achieved ? 

The most obvious reply to the question is, of course, the Swiss topog- 
raphy. And without doubt, the limited access to armies through 
mountain passes and the high cost in time, men, and equipment of 
waging war across the rugged Swiss terrain militate against invasions 
of that country. But Switzerland is also the intersection point of 
Europe where the Rhone, Rhine, Danube, and Po Rivers meet, while 
across its valleys and mountains lies the shortest route from north to 
south and east to west of Europe. Its topography, moreover, repre- 
sents only one factor in its defense, and one which is to a large extent 
offset by the relatively small number of men available for active war- 
fare and the existence of three very different and deeply rooted cul- 
tures within Swiss borders. An additional and important, if not the 
determining, factor is the kind of military training invoked by the 
‘Swiss people and the methods chosen by the Swiss government for 
putting it into operation, not to mention the responsible attitude of the 
average Swiss citizen towards defense of his country for which uni- 
versal training may be largely credited. 


Development of the System ) ¢ 


The Swiss Army is a citizen-army; that 1s to say, a militia system 
based upon compulsory military training and service. And it is what 
Washington termed a “well-organized militia,” as contrasted with a 
militia “ill-organized.” * 

According to article 18 of the Swiss Constitution adopted in 1848, 
“Bach Swiss is subject to military service.” Behind this sentence 
lies the inward acceptance on the part of every Swiss man, and woman, 
too, for that matter—an acceptance come to consciousness through 
centuries of struggle with the hardness of the mountains, the tryran- 
nies of emperors and the invasions of neighbors—that he has a duty 
to protect his democratic rights by arms, if and when the need arises. 
In the same spirit that he raises his sword instead of his hand when he 
casts his vote at the Langsgemeinde ‘ to indicate that he is prepared 
to defend his citizenship with arms, so every Swiss man, almost with- 


3 Palmer, John McAuley, America in Arms, 1941, p. 22. 


The open-air parliament held annually in some of the Swiss cantons is a 
counterpart of the New England town meeting. 
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out exception, assumes that it is equally his duty to undergo military 
training so that he shall be able effectively to defend it. 

From the time when the Swiss Confederation was founded in 1291, 
the substance of this same sentence appeared in the defense orders of 
the medieval Swiss towns and cities.> It has, moreover, produced 
soldiers that during several centuries fought successfully against 
nearly every power in Europe to gain Swiss independence and to con- 
solidate what has become modern Switzerland.* In fact, Swiss regi- 
ments became so famous that when not occupied at home, they often 
fought abroad for pay and fought brilliantly, not as mere mercen- 
aries, but to reinforce the armies of other countries for purposes 
approved by the Swiss cantons. Much practical experience in fight- 
ing was thus gained by the Swiss army in modern times, extending 
up to 1815 when it invaded upper Burgundy. 

During this time Swiss armies were composed of contingents from 
the different cantons, which broadly resembled the National Guard in 
the United States. But the Napoleonic campaigns with the accom- 
panying occupations of the Swiss frontier in the late 18th century 
demonstrated the inadequacy of that decentralized protection.’ Be- 
tween 1798 when Switzerland was last invaded and 1815 following the 
Congress of Vienna, the foundations for the present centralized 
militia system were laid. Internal political upheaval ending in 1848 
with a closer union of the cantons and adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution placed the various cantonal armies at the disposal of the Federal 
Government and so created a federal army. 

Twice during the next quarter century the Swiss federal army was 
mobilized and ready for action, once in 1856 when Prussian armies 
threatened to occupy the canton of Neuchatel and again in 1859-60 
when the Swiss southern border was menaced by France. A settle- 
ment more or less favorable to Switzerland was effected in both cases 
without battle, however, and the strength of federal military control 
was thus satisfactorily tested.° The prowess of the Swiss army 
together with military restraint in line with the Swiss neutrality 
policy also prevented a dispute with France over possession of Dap- 
pental from resulting in war in 1862.2 


* Brunner, Karl, Heereskunde der Schweiz, 1940, p. 24. 

*Muret C. & de Rougement D., The Heart of Europe, 1941, p. 189 et seq. 

"Feldmann, Markus, Hundert Jahre Schweizer Wehrmacht, 1940, p. 54. 

* Constitution fédérale de la Confédération Suisse, du Mai 1874, avec modifica- 
tions intervenues jusq’au 1°" mars 1945. 

* Dandliker, Charles, History of Switzerland, pp. 559-60, vol. XIII, The 
History of Nations 1939, 

* Ibid, p. 561. 
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When her territory was threatened during the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870-71, 50,000 defenders were placed upon the northern and western 
frontiers and 80,000 Frenchmen belonging to the army of General 
Bourbaki, which intended entering Swiss territory, were disarmed and 
interned by the Swiss army. And so Switzerland again escaped inva- 
sion despite her usefulness as a bridge.” 32 

The Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 gave to the Swiss, moreover, 
an example of two types of military system pitted against one another. 
Germany, representing a nation of highly trained men, which could be 
mobilized in a short time, defeated France with its trained standing 
army. supported by a semiretired reserve and an inadequately trained 
body of civilians. Largely as a result, when the Federal Constitution 
was revised in 1874, the entire military system, including ‘military 
training, was placed under control of the Federal Council.” 


Outstanding Features of the System 


The present system of military training and service in Switzerland 
is based upon the federal law of April 12, 1907, dealing with military 
organization, and subsequent amendments.” This is known as the 
Swiss Military Constitution. ; 

Persons Subject to Military Service—Every male Swiss citizen 
living within the country or abroad, who is between the ages of 20 and 
60 years is subject to compulsory military service. His military obli- 
gations belong to three categories: (1) personal military service in 
the Auszug, or first line, from 20 to 82 years. of age; ™ in the Landwehr, 
or second line, from 33 to 40 years of age; and in the Landsturm, or 
territorial army, from 40 to 48 years of age, or 52 years if an officer ; 
(2) personal service in the auxiliary service including passive air 
defense, up to the age of 60 years; (3) payment of a military tax, 
‘fhe is declared unfit for military service, lives outside the country, 
or is assigned to the auxiliary, up to the age of 48 years.” 

Young men qualified for military service may enter the recruit 
school voluntarily before the compulsory age with the consent of their 
fathers. . | 

Exemptions—No Swiss can be exempted from military training 
unless he is judged physically unfit. No Swiss can escape military 
training or service by paying the tax. Only if a man is declared 


“Tpid., p. 562. 

“ Tbid., p. 568. 

*% Organization Militaire de la Confédération Suisse 1907, avec les Modifica- 
tions survenues jusqu’a fin 1942. 

“There are now proposals before parliament that the upper age limit should 
be raised to 36 years with appropriate changes in other categories. 

% Loi federale du 22 decembre 1938. 
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physically unfit for active service or resides in another country is he 
eligible to pay the tax. The tax is provided for in a separate law andi 
consists of a tax and surtax applicable to capital, income, and even 
on expected inheritance. During mobilization 1939-45, the tax was 
doubled, but with demobilization in late 1945, the previous rates were 
restored. (This statement and subsequent statements for which no 
published authority is given are based upon verbal interviews with 
persons, military and civilian, Swiss and American, who are authori- 
ties on the subject in hand.) 

There are no exemptions from military service for industrial rea- 
sons. Besides those declared physically unfit, only the following are 
deferred with respect to personal military service and that only dur- 
ing the time that they are actually engaged in the following pursuits: 

1. Members of the Federal Council (cabinet) and the Chancellor 
of the Confederation. : 

2. Clergymen not classed as chaplains. 

8. Medical directors, permanent administrators, and attendants 
in public hospitals. 

4. Directors and guardians of penitentiaries and corrective In- 
stitutions and police in the organized police corps." 

5. Members of the frontier guard. 

6. Officials and employees indispensable to the general home front 
and military administration in case of war. 

Conscientious objectors are not exempted, but they are allowed to 
take the compulsory military training in one of the noncombatant 
services, such as the medical corps. | 

All persons deprived of their civil rights by a court are excluded 
from military service. 7 

According to the constitution, women can be conscripted for the 
auxiliary service. Thus far women have only been accepted as volun- 
teers, however, and for such work as staff secretaries, telephone op- 
erators, nurses, and chauffeurs.s Trained nurses are subject to com- 
pulsory military service. 

Voluntary Premilitary Traiming—Premilitary training is volun- 
tary in Switzerland and is not integrated either with education or 
public health measures. Instead of attempting to turn out half- 
instructed recruits an effort is made in the schools to develop vigorous 
and alert youths ready for the compulsory military training. Gym- 


“ Police and frontier guards are exempted only after having attended a re- 
cruit school. . 

“When the army is mobilized, the Federal Council may assign these men 
according to the needs of defense. 

“ Brunner, Karl, Heereskunde der Schweiz, 1940, p. 34 et Seq., p. 46 et seq. 
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nasium drill without weapons, but in accordance with army regula- 
tions, is a compulsory subject for all boys during the entire obligatory 
school period from 5 to 15 (or 6 to 16) years of age. Schools are re- 
quired to reserve 3 hours per week for gymnastics and additional time 
must be devoted to hikes, games, terrain reconnaissance exercises, and 
in winter to skiing. 

Voluntary premilitary training starts when the boy leaves school 
at 15 years and continues until he takes his military fitness examination 
at 19 years. It comprises training as follows: | 

a. Military preparatory companies which exist in most of the 
towns with instruction by citizen officers or noncommissioned 
officers. 

b. Rifle clubs which constitute one of the most popular activities 
for Swiss boys in the 15-20-year age group. The federal gov- 
ernment supplies regulation rifles and a certain amount of 
ammunition and equipment for these clubs. There are about 
8,800 clubs with 310,000 members. 

c. Cadet corps, which still exist in some cantons. The training 
consists of infantry drill, map reading, and target shooting and 
is compulsory. | 

d. Compulsory gymnastics for recruits who have been pronounced 
fit for military service but failed to pass the gymnastics tests 
at the time of recruitment amounting to 80 hours. 

Thus, though there is no compulsory premilitary training, except 
in a few cantons, the average Swiss youth enters his compulsory mili- 
tary training period already possessed of a disciplined body, an accu- 
rate eye, and first-hand experience with the care and use of weapons. 
Ambitious boys are already polarized towards leadership before enter- 
ing the army, while a substantial basis for sound health, useful for civil 
life as well as military training, has already been laid. 

Induction for Compulsory Training.—Youths are notified through 
the newspapers and local bulletin boards to report, usually at the 
mayor’s office, for required military training during the year in which 
they become 19 years of age. 

In calling up youths for training, the stage of their schooling is 
considered, it being arranged to call a boy for recruit school at the end 
of his secondary education or apprenticeship so that the military train- 
ing fills in a natural gap in his education and represents for him the 
beginning of a responsible adult phase of education and life. 

Each new recruit must then submit to a physical examination by an 
army doctor. Physical standards are high. On this account there 


* Legation of Switzerland, memorandum, Washington, D. C., May 1945. 
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is considerable pride and healthy rivalry connected with the physical 
examinations. Ifa boy is found physically unfit, he is exempted from 
active military duty and assigned to the auxiliary unless the deficiency 
is minor or temporary, in which case corrective measures are pre- 
scribed and he comes up for another examination within 4 years. 

The results of the examination are recorded in a book called a service 
book which is given to every male student when he leaves school. _'This 
book he keeps always with him and in it are entered all the details 
of his army life, including his rating in the courses he attends, the 
equipment he receives and its condition on inspection, his assignments, 
promotions, taxes paid, even his changes of address within his own 
community, or outside. It also contains important instructions and 
information for a citizen-soldier. 

At one time a mental examination was given at the same time as the. 
physical. But there was considerable opposition to these “pedagogic” 
examinations chiefly on the grounds that they were too academic, too 
cumbersome and too expensive to carry through. At the beginning 
of World War I they were abolished because army officers and instruc- 
tors were too busy to conduct them. For more than a decade after- 
wards, there was discussion about their value. They were eventually 
resumed on recommendation of the Federal Council and are now given 
during the first 2 weeks of the recruit school. They cover reading, 
arithmetic, Swiss geography and history, as well as composition in 
a recruit’s native language. If a boy fails to measure up in any of 
these respects he is helped along by an officer or noncommissioned 
officer until he makes up his deficiency. Since illiteracy is almost non- 
existent in Switzerland this necessity seldom occurs, 

No formal psychological examinations are given. | 

Thus at the time of recruitment men are placed in one of three 
categories: (1) men physically fit for active service; (2) men suitable 
for auxiliary service; and (3) men unfit for either service, final place- 
ment in the latter category being made only after 4 years. 

Out of 32,000 recruits, or less than 1 percent of the entire population, 
called up for military training in 1946, approximately 24,000, or 75 
percent, were declared fit for military service ; 2,000, or 7.8 percent, were 
deferred for 1 or 2 years owing to temporary physical deficiencies; 
4,000, or 12.5 percent were declared suitable for auxiliary service, which 
really means not fit for active service; and 1,500, or 4.7 percent, were 
declared totally unfit for service. 

At the time of recruitment, too, men are assigned to a specific branch 
of the service. In assigning men, great importance is attached to 
placing each, insofar as possible, in an arm of the service which takes 
advantage of previous knowledge, experience, or trade training. Thus, 
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farmers are likely to go into the cavalry or other branch of the service 
dealing with animals; mechanics and carpenters into the engineers 
corps; and medical students into the sanitary or ambulance corps. It 
is also customary to call recruits from the same neighborhood for basic 
training at the same time and to assign them with officers from that 
neighborhood to the same regiment at termination of the recruit 
school. Both of these practices are important later on from the social 
and human point of view as well as that of educational and military 
efficiency. 

Length of Compulsory Training. —When the basic training begins, 
wecruits are divided into companies, sections, and squads, in their 
branch of the service. The required period of basic training for the 
different branches of military service is as follows: * 


Days 
ES a ch UALS ets Sateen et at ae ae Seem mT 130 
All: other branches2i-L. 0-2 012L ~~ 2-2-2 -- s+ -- = -- = -- = —— 116 


In addition to the above, special technical instruction is given to 
certain men, such as gunsmiths, mechanics, saddle makers, drummers 
and trumpeters, etc., the length of which, as well as the period which 
must be spent in the recruit school prior to beginning the special work, 
is determined by the federal council. Refresher courses are also re- 
quired of men under 40 years. 

The total period of military training required of a Swiss infantry 
private is: * 3 


Days 
(including 
Sundays) 
Recruit school at 20th year___----------------------------- 116 
® Repetition courses, 20 days each while in Auszug (20- 
BARVES Fei! 2s ree St oon eee - eee 4-H net 140 
1 Repetition course, 20 days each while in Landwehr 
PaO AT een enn nn se Te 20 
4 Supplementary courses for territorial troops according to 
special orders, maximumicd 5244 sab iierol ee 24 
Inspection of arms and equipment in the years when exempt 
from service______----.1-----------------------------7 > 16 
Total '__. 2 eee ------ --- ---------- 316 


201+ should be noted that whereas the age for entering military training has 
been reduced from the twentieth year as the regulations required in 1926 to the 
nineteenth year in 1942, the required period of basic training has increased from 
65 days, 85 for cavalry and field artillery in 1926, to 116 and 130 days, respectively, 
in 1942, 

2 Organization Militaire de la Confédération, 1907 avec les Modifications sur- 
venues jusqu’a fin 1942, p. 31. 

2 Legation of Switzerland, memorandum, Washington, D. C. May 1945. 
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After completing the basic training men training for pilot officers of 
the air force are required to take additional training as follows: 


Days 

Basien training: fares Galt eos) yy ioe i 116 
(Same as for all branches in the army) 

Training until graduation as a COVpOral 2 2 > le ee 27 

Officers’ candidate School]. ____ 104 

Pilot ‘training —="2" 7 a ee es eo ae 224 

Total, -hs. sae te: Se ee eh ee 471 


Noncommissioned pilots are subject to the same training, except that 
they do not attend officers’ candidate school. Their training thus 
amounts to 367 days.” 

In the years when men do not attend refresher courses, they must 
- submit to inspection of their equipment. Noncommissioned officers, 
privates first class, and soldiers belonging to the Auszug, the Landwehr, 
and the Landsturm, if they use rifles, pistols, or revolvers, as well as 
subalterns of the troops, must undertake certain prescribed target 
practice under military supervision, each year. Those who do not 
achieve a stipulated standard of marksmanship must attend a special 
shooting course for three days without Davos 

Pay During Compulsory Traming.—As of F ebruary 1946 recruits 
are paid one Swiss franc (about 23 cents) per day or $6.90 per month 
during compulsory training.” The average monthly earnings of a 
Swiss journeyman metal worker in 1942 amounted to about $82.00 and 
the annual per capita income in Switzerland was about $525 in that 
year. : . 
Since December 1939 provision has been made for compensation for 
loss of earnings to all men in military service. The compensation is 
paid from a fund, half of which comes from contributions. Employ- 
ers pay 2 percent of their total pay roll, and workers 2 percent of their 
earnings while employed. The other halt comes from the federal and 
cantonal governments. Benefits are paid in the form of: (1) a house- 
hold allowance to men who maintain households with their wives, the 
amount of which varies with the type of community in which they live 
and on the salary earned by the soldier before entering military sery- 
ice; (2) a children’s allowance which varies with the number of 
children, and (3) an allowance for single men whether previously em- 
ployed or not and irrespective of need. Self-employed soldiers and 


farmers are included as are recruits in training. 
vale g oe | 


* Swiss Military Attaché, letter, Washington, D. C., 12 May 1947. 
“ Organization Militaire dela Confédération Suisse, articles 124-26. 
* Arrété du Conseil fédéral concernant 1a solde (du 15 février 1946). 
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The maximum total compensation is allowed to a professional mar- 
ried man with more than one child, living in a city who would receive 
as much as 14 Swiss francs ($3.25) per day. A married farmer with 
children could receive 8.50 Swiss francs ($2) per day. — | 

Because recruits are young, a large proportion has had no employ- 
ment and has no dependents. Such men would be eligible for the 
allowance to a single person which varies from 70 centimes per day 
in rural regions to 85 centimes in semirural areas and one frane in 
cities. The maximum allowance for a single man is 2 francs (46 
cents) per day, which he would receive if he had earned more than 7 
francs per day prior to induction and lives in a city.” This would be 
equal to about $14 per month. But very few recruits would be entitled 
to more than $6.90 under this law which, added to the regular pay of 
$6.90 per month, would make $18.80 per month. This is the regular 
pay of a recruit in training. 

Men in military service including recruits in training are also com- 
pensated by the federal government for sickness and accidents incurred 
while performing military duties. They make no contributions 
toward this. Benefits include medical care and hospital expenses, in- 
validity, loss of earnings due to unemployment as a result of sickness 
or accident, and lump-sum payments to survivors in case of death. 
In spite of increases granted in 1941 to meet the increase in the cost 
of living, the sickness and accident benefits are generally considered 
inadequate and revision of the law which dates back to 1901, is now 
under consideration by a federal commission of experts.” 

In addition to his pay, each recruit is supplied with a uniform and 
complete equipment, including a regulation rifle, all of which he 
takes home after finishing the course but is prohibited from using 
outside the service. Each year at inspection men not attending 
annual training are required to appear with full equipment and must 
replace anything that is missing or not in a usable condition. When 
a man retires from active duty at the age of 48 years, this equipment 
becomes his private property. | 

The horses of the cavalry are usually purchased by the federal 
government. They are trained in the remount station, then valued 
and delivered to the cavalrymen, On delivery, the man pays half 
of the animal’s estimated price to the government. The horse remains 
with the man so long as he belongs to the Auszug. He feeds and cares 
for the horse in return for which he may use it in any way that does 


* One franc=100 centimes. Siu 

2714 Suisse Sociale, La politique Sociale en temps de guerre, May 1943, Sep- 
tember 19438. 

= American Legation, mid-monthly report, Labor Attaché, Berne, April 1946. 
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not injure it for military work. During military service, the horse 
belongs to the government and cannot be sequestered. After 10 years’ 
service in the cavalry, a man’s horse becomes his own property. A 
somewhat similar plan applies to motorcycles. 

Place of Training.—Owing to its peculiar system of military train- 
ing, Switzerland is spared the cost of maintaining military colleges, 
The training of both recruits and officers is carried on at training 
centers of which there are about 25 for the infantry, located in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Each training center comprises bar- 
racks, storehouses, a rifle range, and a training ground suitable for a 
battalion. Recruit training for other branches of the service and other 
types of training are also carried on at other suitable places. 

Training Instructors —A great deal of emphasis is placed upon the 
selection and training of the officers who instruct the recruits, non- 
commissioned officers, and officer candidates, as the efficiency and mo- 
rale of the entire army depends to a large extent upon their quality. 

The corps of instructors both for the recruit schools and for the 
cadres in the special schools is selected by the federal military depart- 
ment from among those having had instructor training and who are 
recommended by the chief of training after consultation with the 
chiefs of the appropriate branches of the service. The chief of the 
related division in the general military department is the head of the - 
corps of instructors for his arm of the service. 

Any militia officer is eligible for training as an instructor officer, 
if he has proved military ability and an exemplary character and if 
he possesses a school certificate admitting him to university study 
and speaks at least two languages. Many of those chosen, however, 
have university degrees. 

Customarily a young citizen-officer wishing to become an instructor- 
officer, applies to the chief of training for acceptance as an instructor 
candidate or aspirant. If, after observation, he is regarded as suit- 
able for this work, he is given a probationary appointment of 3 years in 
the permanent army. This period can be reduced to 1 year if the appli- 
cant has special qualifications. The aspirant js thoroughly and Sys- 
tematically trained in both the practical and theoretical aspects of an 
instructor’s work during this time. First, he is placed in command 
of a unit of a recruit school suitable to his rank where, under the direc- 
tion of fully qualified instruction officers, he acts as ‘instructor, He 
must also do practical duty in the aspirant combat school. Either 
during or after the practical training he must attend the Ecole Mili- 
taire (School of Military Science) at the Federal Technical High 
School in Zurich for two semesters, in order to obtain the necessary 
theoretical training. 
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The federal military department upon recommendation of the chief 
of training lays down the general lines of the instructor training. 
Upon this broad basis the commandants of the recruit schools and of 
the troops work out the details for the individual training of each 
instructor aspirant. 

After 3 years of training at most, the chief of the appropriate divi- 
sion advises an aspirant as to whether he will be recommended to the 
federal military department for election as a permanent officer in- 
structor or whether he is to be dropped as an instructor aspirant. 
Recommendations are made on the basis of three main factors: (1) 
character, which weighs very heavily; (2) military proficiency, and 
(3) general education. | 

In addition to the permanent instruction officers who are relatively 
few in number, citizen or other officers are frequently detailed from 
other duties for instruction work in one recruit school. The follow- 
ing figures indicate how many officers and noncommissioned officers 
were assigned to the instruction corps in 1937 and 1945 to teach about 
23,000 and 26,000 recruits respectively : | 


Year 
Branch of the service: 1937 1945 
PRA CR ts) Ob coe cists PO LOSS ERS ES 141 163 
Ror POO DST 3 Ot ee Ee ee Ey 28 54 
GY 1 i ee er ee cal 79 
G5 LO PREG: Sh aapas aguas paceman Se Bla Uy ple alesis a apa ERE OU 44 
PI ITCruccraruiucl yee ee en enn eae 29 
Big ineGr A COnpS, 24 tise See Eee Sir ee ae 25 29 
Banicalcorsac sec asta se Stel ort Sean SE eet S 27 32 
Prmrreriiaster, COLDS (28 ne a tg ae 9 17 
ov ee ib eagempen. pl allie lal Me. RANA AD RE YG. Se SS Hy 447 


Brunner, Karl, Heereskunde der Schweiz, 1940, p. 222. 


Recruit Instruction.—The recruit schools are intended to make the 
recruits into soldiers. They also serve as practical instruction for the 
cadres. | 

Recruits are not subject to the Articles of War since these chiefly 
concern conduct in battle. These articles are discussed in the recruit 
and cadre schools, however.” 

For instruction, recruits assigned to the infantry are divided into 
two large groups of approximately 13,000 men each, one of which 
begins its instruction in February and continues till early June, and 
another of which begins early in July and continues until November. 
Recruits are again divided according to their specific tasks or branches 
of the service, e. g., gunners, riflemen, trumpeters, drummers, grena- 


* Armée Suisse Réglement de Service, 1933 Sec. 25. 
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diers, communications men, etc., again according to their native 
language, German, French, or Italian, each group having instruction 
in a different training center,® and still again into companies of 100 or 
more men each, for instruction and discipline. \& 

The light troops and artillery follow a similar pattern in general. 
The times and techniques for training aviation and antiaircraft re- 
cruits, engineers, cooks, sanitary and motor transportation corps and 
for the special technical courses are, of course, arranged to suit the 
peculiarities of those branches of the service. 

During World War II the regular recruit schools were continued as 
usual, but the repetition courses were omitted owing to general mobi- 
lization. ° The repetition courses are being held in 1947 , though they 
Jast 2 instead of the usual 3 weeks this year.*! : ; 

Immediately before the recruits arrive, the future company com- 
manders and the future noncommissioned officers who will form the 
cadres of the battalions for the recruit schools attend a noncommis- 
sioned officers’ school for 3 weeks. ; ga 

The staff of an infantry recruit school is composed of a commander 
and two or three service officers, one a doctor and the other a quarter- — 
master. In the cavalry there is also a veterinary. The commander is 
a colonel or lieutenant-colonel commanding a division, who is an 
instruction officer. The service officers usually belong to the militia 
and serve in the recruit school for promotion. 

There are usually four to six recruit companies in an infantry 
school and the other branches of the service are organized similarly. 
Normally, every recruit company has one permanent instruction officer, 
a captain or a major, who is responsible for the instruction of the 
entire company including the recruits, the noncommissioned officers 
and the officers in that company. Owing to the lack of instructor 
officers it sometimes happens, however, that an instructor officer is 
placed in charge of two companies. : 

Each recruit company is composed of a commander who is a first 
lheutenant of the citizen army and will become a captain at completion 
of this school; four to five lieutenants (2d lieutenants) and militia 
officers as platoon commanders ; 25 to 30 noncommissioned officers who 
have just finished the noncommissioned officers’ school of 3 weeks and 
are having their first service ag corporals and squad leaders in this 
school ;-and 100 to 180 recruits. | | : w 

There is usually one career officer ina recruit company, the other 
officers belonging to the militia cadres. In a whole battalion of 1,000 


*” Armée Suisse, Cours d’Instruction (Tableau des écoles) Part I, 1947, 


* Armée Suisse, Tableau des cours de repetition et des cours du §. R. S. A. in 
1947. 
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men, there are only five career officers and the rest are citizen-officers. 

The instruction of recruits includes everything that will prepare a 
soldier for his specific job as machine gunner, mortar gunner, or what- 
ever it may be, from the individual training of the squad to the 
teamwork of the battalion. Each man puts in 8 hours of hard work 
every day except Sunday. There is also night work including shooting, 
trench digging, etc., and the hours are increased during maneuvers. 

After 8 to 10 weeks the recruits leave the barracks and go out for 
combat shooting and field service training for 4 to 6 weeks. After 
about 10 or 11 weeks the battalion is formed. At this point the 
captain who is to become a battalion commander at the end of the 
recruit school, having already passed his technical school, arrives 
to assume command of this recruit battalion. He serves for 4 weeks 
in field service after which he is either qualified for a battalion 
commander, or not. 

Since the recruits have already had gymnastics and individual 
instruction in the use of arms and in shooting, it is possible to con- 
centrate upon combat firing, night firing and firing at a distance, ana 
so to complete the entire basic training course in a shorter time than 
would otherwise be possible. In addition to military drill, the men 
are taught personal hygiene, how to care for their kit and weapons, 
how to cook, and the regulations and theory of shooting. Long 
marches of 25 miles or more with the heavy Swiss pack of 72 pounds 
and several nights in bivouac are undertaken before this part of the 
course is concluded. The more specialized training with mechanized 
or other equipment then begins. . 

During the recruit course, tasks are assigned up to the full measure 
of each man’s strength and the best of which he is capable is demanded. 
At the end of his day a recruit is too tired to be interested in much 
but sleep. There is enough variety to prevent his going stale and 
a balance between the theoretical and the practical. The final test 
of a recruit’s ability, however, is determined by his proved perform- 
ance as an individual soldier. 

At the end of the course, recruits are assigned to a battery with 
which they serve for the next 12 years, that is until they are 33 years 
of age and are automatically transferred from the Auszug to the 
Landwehr. The fact that a man knows his comrades and has learned 
to work with them during a long period constitutes an important 
factor in the smooth functioning of the unit. 

Refresher Courses ——In time of peace refresher courses are ordi- 
narily held in the early spring just before planting and in the autumn 
after the harvest, in order to avoid interference with the essential 
activities of farming. 
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Men in the Zlite or Auszug are required to attend seven repetition 
(refresher) courses with the unit in which they are incorporated be- 
tween their 20th and 32nd years; those in the Landwehr attend one 
repetition course before their 40th year. These courses last 20 days 
each.°? | | | 

The repetition courses are designed primarily to keep the training 
up to date and to develop ability for maneuvers. They are not merely 
short recruit courses. The first week is generally reserved to the unit 
while the remainder of the time is given over alternatively to exercises 
of the battalion and of units of the army. 

Officer and Noncommissioned Officer Selection and Training.— 
There is no officer caste in Switzerland and there are no exclusive 
schools for officers like St. Cyr in France or the cadet schools that 
existed in Germany. AJ] Swiss officers must go through the recruit 
and noncommissioned officer schools. 

By the end of the recruit training, the instructors have noticed 
whether a man is material for a noncommissioned officer. The names 
of those considered good enough are submitted to higher military 
authorities and the men selected are ordered to attend the school for 
training NCO’s. All recruits have an opportunity to say whether they 
are interested in training for NCO’s or officers. But whether he wishes 
it or not, a man who has been selected must obey, unless excused, if 
ordered to attend an NCO or officers school. 

The school for noncommissioned officers lasts 18 days for the in- 
fantry, 25 for the artillery, the engineers, the air force and antiair- 
craft service.**. During this time the men are put through every 
exercise that will determine their capacity and teach them the duties 
of an NCO. Each man commands a squad, section and platoon ; 
drills other men and is drilled by them; is given all types of field 
training and target practice. 

The cadre of an NCO school is composed of a commander-instructor 
who is a colonel or lieutenant colonel; four to six classes, each com- 
posed of a first lieutenant, who will become the future commander 
of a company of recruits, and 20 to 30 future NCO’s. This class, 
after 3 weeks of training and the promotion of the men, forms the 
cadre of a recruit company. Since the men are carefully selected 
for the school, few are rejected after training. Corporals in the sani- 
tary or veterinary service and in the air force are usually required 
to attend only one recruit school, and those in the artillery, engineers, 
and antiaircraft service attend only half-time if proposed for officers. 
After two to four refresher courses, the best men are promoted to 


* Legation of Switzerland, memorandum, May 1945. 
“ Organization Militaire de la Confédération Suisse, p. 35. 
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the rank of sergeant and, having served in that capacity during one 
recruit school, are made sergeant majors. 

NCO’s whose character, general education and military ability fit 
them for officers are called to enter the “officer aspirant school” at 
the end of the recruit school in which they served as noncoms or even 
at the end of the first half of this school. Great care is taken in 
selecting men for officer training. In addition to having attended 
an NCO school, an officer candidate must have been recommended for 
advancement by his superior officers and instructors at the recruit 
school, at NCO school, or at the repetition courses. NCO’s in the 
sanitary corps must have passed the required state examination for 
dentist, doctor, etc., before entering the officers’ school.* 

The officers’ school lasts for 88 days in the infantry and light troops; 
102 days in the artillery, air force, and antiaircraft and engineer 
corps; 58 days in the sanitary and veterinary corps; 60 days in the 
quartermaster corps; and 81 days in motor transport.* ‘The time can 
be divided into two parts in order to permit students to do practical 
work. 

Those selected at the end of the course for lieutenants (second lieu- 
tenants) must attend another recruit school, in which each is responsi- 
ble fora platoon. Approximately 900 second lieutenants are graduated 
from the officer school each year. At the end of 5 years, lieutenants 
may be promoted to first lieutenants. First lieutenants in the infantry 
are promoted to captains on the basis of merit and accomplished special 
training, and not according to age. A man must have served 3 years 
as a first lieutenant to become a captain. Besides that he must have 
attended Central School I for captains, and a shooting school and 
have been company commander in a recruit and an NCO school. 

Men who have completed the officers’ training and have been desig- 
nated as officers of the militia then return to their civilian occupations 
and in time of peace are called up only for maneuvers (refresher 
courses), inspection, or for special officer courses. A limited number 
of men may be accepted for the small Swiss permanent army, a con- 
siderable number of whom belong to the instructor officers corps. 

Officers in higher ranks than captain are designated by the Federal 
Council or Defense Committee, except the general, who is chosen from 
among the colonels commanding divisions and army corps by a joint 
assembly of the federal parliament when the army is mobilized for 
active service. The tenure of office of a general lasts only during the 
period of mobilization. When the army is demobilized, the general 
automatically lays aside his duties, and a new general will be selected 


* Organization Militaire de la Confédération, p. 36, sec. 130. 
* Organization Militaire de la Confédération, p. 36, sec. 130. 
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§ 
7 
at the next mobilization. There are no officers of higher rank than 
colonel, commandant de corps d’armée, in time of peace. 3 
Only officers who have attained the rank of captain or above and suc- 
cessfully commanded a unit in at least two repetition courses and are 
recommended by their unit commanding officers can be appointed to 
the general staff. Special courses of training prepare for appointment. 
to the general staff. Course I for captains lasts 70 days; course II 
for majors lasts 42 days, and course III is given only to those who have 
passed the two other courses or to lieutenant colonels. All men pro- 
moted to colonel must have graduated from a command school in. 
higher tactics.%6 


The Swiss Army 


According to the Swiss Military Constitution of 1907, the Swiss 
Army is charged with the defense of the country against the enemy 
and with maintaining domestic peace and order. 


Administration.—In peacetime the Swiss army is administered and 
controlled by the federal government through the military depart- 
ment, the chief of which is a civilian and a member of the Federal 
Council (cabinet) which administers the entire Swiss Government.* 
At present the chief of the military department is M. Karl Kobelt, 
who happens to have been President of Switzerland for the year 1946. : 

Advisory to the federal military department in time of peace is 
the national defense commission which is composed of the commanders 
of the four army corps, the chief of the general staff, and the chief 
of training, with the chief of the military department as chairman 
The commander of the air force is also a member but without vote. 
This body deals with all important matters concerning the defense 
of the country and has a great deal of influence upon military deci- — 
sions. When the commission takes action upon establishment of cer- 
tificates of capacity, upon the promotion of high officers for nomina- _ 
tion by the Federal Council or upon the withdrawal of a command from 
a high officer, the commander of the service and the commander of 
the division concerned, if not already members of the commission, take 
part in its proceedings. When a general is named, this commission 
ceases to function. 

Though the federal government controls the army, the cantonal 
governments may call out the militia within their own territory to 
maintain cantonal peace provided the federal government has not 
itself issued contradictory orders. Each canton bears the expense — 
of levying troops within its territory and provides food, shelter, and 
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compensation for the troops in accordance with federal regulations. 
The Federal Council gives the order for general mobilization of troops 
for active federal service and supervises the execution of this order. 

In case an important mobilization is necessary, or foreseen, the fed- 
eral parliament selects a general who then becomes the supreme com- 
mander of the army to carry out the purpose of mobilization as stated 
by the Federal Council. : 

Reporting directly to the federal military department in time of 
peace, or to the general in time of war, are the chief of the general 
staff, the chief of training since August 1945, and the commanders 
of the four army corps. 

The chiefs of the various arms of the services (infantry, artillery, 
air force, etc.) prepare reports and proposals relative to their service, 
for the military department; draft regulations, orders, and proposed 
laws; prepare the annual budget for their branch of the service; and 
execute freely within the limitations of general departmental instruc- 
tions and the budget, all matters within their jurisdictions. 3 

The chief of training is responsible for all training activities except 
those of the general staff. The general staff prepares plans for mobili- 
zation and deployment of troops in the event of war; deals with mat- 
ters of national defense; organization and direction of schools for 
the general staff; assigns officers of the general staff; makes arrange- 
ments for utilization of transport, postal telegraph, and other com- 
munications facilities in time of war and keeps abreast of informa- 
tion concerning the Swiss and foreign armies. 

There are about 200 general staff officers, of whom most are officers 
of the militia or citizen-army, who belong to the general staff but do 
not serve full time. All general staff officers serve in rotation on the 
general staff and as commanders of troops. This brings the general - 
staff closely in touch with the army and lends elasticity to the whole 
military system. While officers serve in this latter capacity, they are 
not counted as members of the general staff. 

Except for officers of the rank of division commander and higher 
and instructors and officers of the fortification guard, no professional 
officer corps exists in the Swiss army. There is no professional per- 
manent cadre to officer a standing army or mobilized militia because 
all officers, except some of the general staff, the fortification guard, 
and the instructor corps, belong to the militia. Altogether there are 
about 350 career officers. 

Army Discipline.—Three kinds of punishment are provided by the 
Swiss military disciplinary regulations. These are, for minor offenses: 
(a) blame; (b) arrest for minor offenses, under which a soldier is 
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placed in the guardhouse at night only; and (c) arrest for serious 
offenses under which a soldier is confined in the guardhouse for 3 to 
20 days and nights. No officer of lower rank than a captain with a 
command can impose army discipline. 

In addition provision is made for courts martial in case of more 
serious offenses. There is a court martial for each division and there 
are also territorial courts martial. The court martial is entirely in- 
dependent of the commanding officer of a division. The judge and 
other officers of the court martial are drawn from a special advocate 
generals corps and the jury is composed of officers, noncoms and en- 
listed men, irrespective of whether the defendant is an officer or an 
enlisted man. 3 

Revision of Army Service Regulations—Switzerland, like the 
United States, has had its version of the “Doolittle Gripe Board.” 
A commission appointed by the Federal Council to study the existing 
army service regulations looking toward revision submitted in Feb- 
ruary 1947 the following recommendations: 

1. More careful selection of officers. 
9, Adjustment of the present system to allow all elements of 
_ society equal opportunity to become officers. 
3. A more human approach in army instruction. 
4, Maintenance of close order drill, but elimination of need- 
less “eye wash” movements. 
. Abolition of “household chores” as a military punishment. 
. Greater emphasis on teamwork. 
. Liberalizing of military justice system, including facilita- 
tion of the right of complaint. 
8. Minimizing of formalism. 
9. Retaining military salute but with common sense appli- 
| cations. ; 
10. More closely defined security regulations. 
11. Reimbursement for loss of civilian income due to military 
service. | 
12. Availability of an easily understandable copy of service 
regulations to every soldier. 

These recommendations have been favorably received as “conserva- 
tive and sensible.” They will probably be adopted with little change. 
While still retaining the essential elements of discipline, the remaining 
remnants of anything which could be termed “Prussian” in the Swiss 
system even, perhaps, the sound-off, goose step, and heel click which 
in any case represent nothing more than superficial customs, are elim- 
inated. 
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Army Pay and Allowances.—As of February 1946 militia officers 
and men in the Swiss army were paid on the following daily scale: 8 


Daily 
ane allowance 1 
Rank (Swiss frances) 
Colonel, commanding: a corps2a_secL <ul eh ei ogee ees 30 
Colonel, commanding. a divisions 2 h<+2.2 2 sind ee 25 
Colonel, brigadier, commanding a mountain brigade_____-________ 23 
Colonels cee oe eee ge ee 20 
Lieutenant, colonel!" 2" "a oe ne ee ee 16. 50 
Major (202s yoo SiS ro SESE ee ee ee 13. 20 
Captainvumiced Soon Toes hieear De o¢ fee 11 
Kirst. lientenantr.f venta bh hd eed a ee hy ot ee 9. 20 
Lieutenant..220. Boe te A 8. 20 
Chief ‘warrant. officer___" = ee a ee 7. 20 
Warrant officer’ (jz) eo ee aah deynn sh i fs 922 E 
Aspirant’ officerz= 20°23 @it) eh isin OY eh DER SEES eees 6 
Aspirant secretary of generalistaffia | oc PopSet sca ge yee 6 
Under;warrant; officeriste 3 fo oo ew led oi 4,50 
Sergeant major ._.2 5 he a ie 4 
Mess ‘sergeant..- oe ee eee OU 
OLS CA CS cae lite Blt 8 Se ABBR iio . oO 
Corporal sis 22 Oa Ue ee eG BIL) 1 Or Ee 2. 60 
Soldier —.2_ cb teu lb.c len iose ot yearn. ere eee re 
Reeruit 2 i ee ets Poe ele ere oe ee ee 


* One Swiss franc=about 28 cents U. S. A. 


There is also an initial allowance for uniforms of 700 francs; an 
allowance for upkeep of uniforms amounting to one franc per day; an 
allowance for food of 2.20 francs per day when no rations are supplied; 
an allowance of three francs per day if no living quarters are provided ; 
and 60 centimes per day if an officer has no orderly. In addition, there 
is the allowance for loss of income discussed elsewhere. 

Following is the annual base pay in dollars for officers and men in 
the permanent army as of May 1, 1946: 


Annual 
Rank base pay 
Colonel, commanding sa. corps. +282 4e 2 $2, 560 
Colonel; commanding a ‘division...s-__....___ =... 2-1 ee 2, 080 
Colonel, “brigadier ee ee ne 1, 960 
Colonel] 22 a4. 22 le SOS 1B OR SOR ee 1, 710 
Lieutenant ‘colonelat_¢/ C230 UR T1400 27 nel BOLT ahaa 1, 410 
Ma jorjiss pete Bo 5 be elie: basen Fitness 1, 130 
Captain. te ae 5 Pek aca) eg, Dns do tee 940 
First. lientenant.*. 20 ee te eee 785 
second " lieutenanton. eee ee ee er 700 
Technical sergeant, commanding a platoon__--._--- = 610 ~ 
Technical sergeant, staff secretary___..no... 2. | 610 


* Arrété du Conseil fédéral concernant la solde (du 15 fevrier 1946). — 
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Rank base pay 
Officer candidate_____-__.--_------_----------=------------ $510 
Staff secretary candidate__._____-------------------------- 510 
Technical sergeant._-.__----—------------------------------ 380 
Staff sergeant___.___-_---_---_------+------------------—=-- 340 
Mess sergeant---_---------------------------------~------- 320 
Sergeant — —+-----_-~--------_----+----------------------= 220 
Oorporal_ i222 se == - — == 180 
Private, first class____-_----------------------------------- 170 


If the pay and allowances of Swiss soldiers and officers seem low, 
it should be realized that to be an officer, or even a humble private in 
the Swiss citizen-army is considered a great honor. Most men have 
civilian occupations by which they earn their livings and the pay 
and allowances offered for army service are intended only as a con- 
tribution which helps to cover the extra expenses entailed in military 
service, not to compensate Swiss citizens for performing their public 
duty. In point of fact militia officers voluntarily devote a great deal 
of time to their military duties for which they receive no compensa- 
tion whatever, and the higher the officer the more freely does he give 
of his time and energy. | 

Size of the Swiss Army.—With a population of 4,294,431 persons 
in 1943, and with a manpower 20 to 60 years of age numbering 1,175,- 
984 in that year,*? Switzerland could muster altogether nearly 850,000 
defenders, men and women, in an emergency, though it would not be 
possible to maintain the national economy and keep this number 
mobilized for more than a short time. In peacetime there are avail- 
able about 400,000 trained troops less than 388 years of age. In an 
emergency 550,000 trained combat troops under 48 years of age can 
be mobilized ready for action, within 72 hours or even less. In addi- 
tion, partly trained reserves numbering about 300,000 and comprising 
the older elasses of the Landsturm, 48 to 60 years of age, and the auxil- 
iary services including the women’s services and men unfit for active 
service, are available. In World War II, 700,000 men were in active 
service at the peak, but only for a few months, during 1940. About 
450,000 men were called to the colors when the war began in 1939. 
The total number in active service varied while the army was mobi- 
lized from 1939 to 1945, in accordance with the international situation. 

The Swiss citizen-army comprises 4 army corps, aggregating 9 divi- 
sions, 3 independent mountain brigades, 3 light brigades,*® the army 
air force of about 25 squadrons, and numerous special troops. At- 
tached to the army are about 5,000 persons, some 600 of whom are 
professional officers and instructors and the remainder of whom be- 


# Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse, 1942. 
“Legation of Switzerland, memorandum, May 1945. 
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long to the air force or are militia who guard or maintain the mountain 
fortifications. These constitute the only permanent forces. 
Cost of the Army.—The cantonal governments pay for the equip- 
ment and uniforms of soldiers; the federal government meets the cost 
of paying the army and of the matériel. It also makes grants to the 
cantonal governments to cover a part of their military expenses. 

The total defense budget of the Swiss Federal Government in 1947 
was 699,900,000 Swiss francs or about $160,000,000 compared with 809,- 
000,000 Swiss francs in 1946 and expenditure of 1,458,700,000 francs 
in 1945. The defense budget of 1947 represented 40.7 percent of the 
total expenditures of the federal government contrasted with 35.6 
percent in 1946 and 61.2 percent in 1945. Since Switzerland has a 
federal form of government many expenses are carried by the cantons 
which would appear in the national budget of other countries, a com- 
parison would not be valid. Of the total military budget, roughly 
127,880,584 francs, or $29,297,534, went directly to training, including 
all types, but excluding. the cost of equipment and administration 
which was shared with the entire army establishment.“ , 

For the year 1947 about 7,226,000 francs or $1,661,980 has been al- 
located to compulsory shooting courses for soldiers; 839,200 francs, 
or $193,016, to pre-military shooting clubs for boys; 3,578,000 francs. 
or $822,940, to pre-military physical education. | 

Exclusive of equipment the cost of military training, including 
basic training and refresher courses in 1947, is estimated roughly to 
be $287.40 for an infantryman; $476 for a cavalryman; $538 for a 
man in the motorized artillery; and $289.25 for an engineer.*? | 

Effectiveness of the Army.—Approximately one out of every seven 
of Switzerland’s population can be mobilized within 48 to 72 hours. 
That country can thus mobilize more men ready to fight in proportion 
to its population and in a shorter time than any other country in the 
world.* 

The Swiss army was well equipped in 1939 and modern in most 
respects though it is primarily prepared for static, defensive op- 
erations owing to the character of the Swiss terrain, rather than for 
swift mobile warfare. While well in pace with progress in many | 
technical fields, the Swiss army, largely because the country was neu- 
tral, is said to have fallen behind during World War II in the appli- 
cation of rocket weapons, radio findings, construction of cross country 
vehicles, and really modern airplanes and anti-tank weapons. An 


“ Arrété fédéral concernaent lestablissement du budget de la. Conédération 
Suisse pour ’année 1945 (du 20 decembre 1946). E 

* Figures in francs supplied by the Legation of Switzerland, Washington, D. C. 

“The United States would have an army of 20,000,000 if it did the same. 
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effort is now being made to make these deficiencies good. Since 
World War II a considerable amount of new equipment has been 
purchased, while orders have been placed for other equipment to 
bring the army up to date. In addition, 18,000,000 Swiss francs have 
also been appropriated for research in the field of atomic energy. 
The air force, which was weak in relation to other arms of the service 
in 1939, is now being equipped with jet-propulsion and other planes 
of modern design. 

Both the physical condition of its men and the morale of the Swiss 
army is exceptionally high. What the Swiss army lacks in numbers 
is largely compensated for in the quality of its men and their esprit 
de corps. The quality of that morale is well illustrated by a story 
about Kaiser Wilhelm II. While on an official visit to Switzerland in 
1914, the German emperor reviewed the Swiss troops in maneuvers. 
Speaking to one of the privates, he asked, “You are 500,000 men and 
you shoot well; but if we attack you with a million men, what will your 
army do?” Calmly the Swiss soldier replied, “Sir, we shall each of 
us fire twice.” 

That this same esprit de corps existed in 1941 was shown when Gen- 
eral Henri Guisan, commander in chief of the Swiss army, went be- 
fore the Federal Council to request that in answer to the German de- 
mand for demobilization of the Swiss army a pronunciamento should 
be issued stating that if the Federal Council demobilized the Swiss 
army as a concession to any foreign country, the Swiss people should 
regard it as a case of force majeure and report at once to their fighting 
positions. Needless to say the army was not demobilized, nor was 
Switzerland invaded. It is, moreover, this attitude of profound 
patriotism on the part of both officers and men to which is attributed 
in large part, both the high quality of the Swiss army and the fact 
that infantry recruits can be made into good soldiers within the nar- 
row limits of 4 months. 

Though Swiss soldiers have not been tested in actual battle for more 
than 100 years, there is other evidence to indicate the fighting quality 
of the Swiss army. As early as 1930, the Swiss General Staff foresaw 
that the next war would not be one of “fronts,” but would be fought 
everywhere at once and that a defense must be prepared in depth.” 
- Reorganization of the Swiss army was begun in 1933 and by the end 
of 1939 it had been completed at a cost of more than 1 billion Swiss 
francs or roughly $250,000,000.% Between 1939 and 1945 an addi- 
tional 9 billion francs was expended for fortifications, new equipment 
and pay to men in active service. Whereas the armies of the other 


“ Swiss Military Attaché, Washington, D. C., 1947. 
“©. Muret and D. de Rougement, Harpers Magazine, September 1941. 
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democratic nations lagged, the Swiss citizen-army was ready to meet 
the emergency of 1939. | 

Instead of depending for defense on a narrow line, nests of local 
resistance were scattered over the entire country, each one fully sup- 
plied beforehand with food and weapons. Every Swiss soldier knew 
his battle station in advance and what was more, because that station 
was usually located in the vicinity where he lived, he both knew and 
loved the country well, and he also knew his comrades in arms with 
whom he would defend the home which he could see from his mountain 
post lying far below in the valley. Inasmuch as was required and 
compatible with the terrain, the army was also mechanized and a de- 
fensive air force and antiaircraft battalion was built up. The St. 
Gothard and the Simplon tunnels, through which four-fifths of the 
traffic between Germany and Italy passed, were mined, while barri- 
cades were prepared for blocking every possible path by which tanks 
might enter the country. 

Switzerland thus became sufliciently formidable as an enemy that 
invading forces many times as numerous as her own, were held at 
bay at least partly because her neighbors, in addition to economic 
and strategic reasons, recognized that a military operation would. 
last too long and would cost too much in men and materials. Switzer- 
land, unlike Sweden whose defense in 1941-45 consisted mostly in a 
bold and courageous attitude, and Norway, which might have warded 
off invasion with a few trained battalions if they had been available, 
was able to maintain its territorial integrity owing at least partly 
to the effectiveness of its military establishment and this in spite of 
the patent fact that to have turned both ends of the Maginot Line 
and to have free and direct rail, road, and water communication with 
Italy and Africa would appear at certain stages of World War II to 
have proved greatly advantageous. 

Further testimony to the effectiveness of the Swiss militia system is 
to be found in the fact that when Sweden revised its militia system 
in 1942 as a result of the decline of its army, certain features of the 
Swiss system were adopted. On the one hand universal compulsory 
training was substituted for the selective training which had obtained 
in Sweden from 1925-42, and on the other hand a modification of the 
Swiss method of training and selecting officers superseded methods 
which had proved distasteful to the Swedes. 


Attitude of the Swiss People to Compulsory Military Training 


In no country are the total demands of the army upon the average 
citizen heavier, and yet nowhere is the army more popular or more 
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a part of the civic life. In the words of M. Minger, chief of the federal 
military department written in 1937:” 


The principle of neutrality imposes upon us heavy obligations. 
We must be capable of successfully defending our territory at 
all times by our own means. This 1s a question of having at our 
command an army strong enough to maintain the independence of 
our country in a European war and at the same time to protect 
the flank of the countries which surround us effectively, in order 
to exclude for each of them the risk of aggression by way of Swiss 
territory. All Europe must be convinced that we possess the 
will and the power completely to accomplish the task which has 
been entrusted to us. 

If the defensive power of our country inspires this confidence 
in the world, Switzerland becomes a solid element of European 
peace and that is for us the best guarantee of avoiding conflict. 

It is certain that a Switzerland inadequately armed would con- 
siderably increase the danger of war. We have not only a na- 
tional duty in the realm of defense and armament to fulfill, but 
an international duty equally important. 


Or again in the words of a colonel of the Swiss army spoken in 
1941 at Berne: * 


Individual liberty cannot survive in a state which fails to 
defend its independence. But beyond all calculations of profit 
or loss, there are moral values. There is the spirit. And there 
is the federal ideal which we must hand on as a heritage to our 
descendants. This is why we will trust in God rather than in 
a, man who seeks to be adored as a God! 

Those who opposed national defense and the military budget in 
Switzerland belonged almost exclusively to two categories: (1) the 
Social Democrats, who fought a large military budget on the grounds 
that the money had better be spent for social insurance and similar 
projects rather than for defense of a country which could in no case 
hold its own against the armies of a great power ; and (2) the pacifists, 
who held that expenditure for military purposes was immoral because 
military activity undermined the idea of peace and encouraged the will 
to war. 

Though neither of these groups ever succeeded in abolishing compul- 
sory military training, they did at one time have sufficient influence to 
reduce the military budget, and so the Swiss army, to a point where in 
1936, 3 years of peace were required to bring it up to date. By 1937, 
however, events in Europe had dispelled most of the false optimism in 


46 Muret and de Rougement op. cit. 


Translated from the French as appearing in La Suisse en Armes, ouvrage 
destiné a approfondir le probléme de la défence nationale, 1947, pp. 9-10. 
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Switzerland, and legislation. was passed permitting reorganization of 
the Swiss army along more modern lines. (ing 

Though the Socialist International Congress meeting in Brussels had 
previously modified the antimilitaristic attitude of the Socialist Inter- 
national by voting in favor of replacing standing armies by a militia 
system like that of Switzerland, the Swiss Socialists persisted in voting 
against the military budget of their country until 1935. Owing to the 
rising menace of fascism in Germany and Italy, this stand was then 
reversed at a meeting of the Swiss Socialist Party where a resolution 
was adopted stating in part: t 


Social democracy recognizes the necessity of armed troops to 
protect our borders. * * * Jn order to enable our militia to 
carry out their task efficiently they must be willingly supported by 
the anticapitalistic groups among our people. For such defense, 
the Social Democratic Party is ready to support the necessary 
funds. te 


The Swiss trade unions, on the other hand, including the Swiss 
Federation of Trade Unions to which many Socialists belong and the 
Catholic and Protestant federations of labor have never opposed na-— 
tional defense measures of any kind; they have, however, advocated 
more democracy in the army, by which they mean chiefly abolition of 
the educational requirements for officer candidates. 

In 1946 the issue of the military budget has again been brought up 
by the Social Democrats who moved to reject it in view of pending 
proposals for old-age insurance legislation which would require a 
considerable outlay. They have been careful to explain, however, 
that their opposition was not directed against national defense but 
was merely an expression of the right of all political parties to criti- 
cize and the necessity for carefully scrutinizing exactly how so large 
a sum of money is to be used. The Swiss Socialist Party’s present 
policy towards the army advocates modernization of the army and 
criticizes universal military training as being too short. For “politi- 
cal” reasons it is recognized, however, that the period of training 
cannot now be extended. The Communist-dominated “Labor Party” 
unequivocally opposed the military budget, but this party has only 
one member in Parliament. } ; 
_ Actually, there was no serious opposition to the military budget of 
1946. On the other hand, the occasion had been used by the federal | 
authorities and the general staff as a means of informing the public 
of the necessity not only for continuance of universal military train- 
ing following the war, but especially for modernization of Switzer- 
land’s national defense in conformity with new offensive methods 
developed in other countries during the war, and with the changed 
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political and economic situation in Europe since World War Il. 
As to universal military training, the chief of the military department 
and the chief of the general staff, Colonel Commandant de Corps de 
Mentmollin, both advocate maintaining the present system as it 
stands. And no significant opposition to this system has been ex- 
pressed. 


Possible Significance for the United States 


The Swiss militia system as it has developed during the past 100 
years combines compulsory universal training and service with short 
periods of very intensive training and the smallest possible army of 
professional officers at a minimum cost to the taxpayers and yet 
_ produces an efficient army adequate for the needs of the country that 
it serves. 

Specifically to what can we point as illustrative for the United States 
in the Swiss citizen-army system ? 

The Swiss system embodies a balance between a number of opposites 
which have also appeared in the United States: 

(1) The standing army and the citizen army types of military 
organization ; | 

(2) Voluntary and compulsory military service; 

(3) Military and civil administration and control; 

(4) Federal and state (cantonal) responsibility ; 

(5) Humanness and efficiency in operation. 

The Swiss permanent army is relatively small; no larger than it has 
to be in order to insure effective training and leadership of a citizen- 
army. Before the age of 20, military training is voluntary; after- 
wards both training and service are compulsory, but soldiers are so in- 
structed that military service becomes a proud duty and is therefore in 
a sense voluntary. In peacetime top administration is civilian being 
vested in the cabinet, but when the army is mobilized for war the gen- 
eral appointed by the Swiss Parliament assumes direction not only of 
the army and all its functions but of the human, financial, and eco- 
nomic resources of the entire country as well. The Swiss army is a 
federal army and under central control; but the cantons collect the 
military tax and may call out the soldiers within its borders in case 
of emergency. Both during training and in service the Swiss soldier 
is recognized as a man rather than a machine; but this does not excuse 
him from living fully up to his human heritage of accuracy, self-disci- 
pline, and courage when preparing to defend the freedom that he holds 
of highest value in the world. 

The compulsory training period is relatively short, shorter by sev- 
eral months than in any other country having compulsory training and 
an equally good army. This period has been gradually increased since 
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1907 with increased mechanization of the army. The Swiss army is 
not and will not be as highly mechanized as that of the United States ; 
it is primarily a static rather than a mobile army. In the judgment of 
certain Swiss and Swedish military experts, however, the decisive fac- 
tors in determining the length of the training period are (1) the atti- 
tude of the recruits toward the training; (2) the degree of their con- 
centration during training, and the amount of hard work they put — 
into it; (3) their physical condition upon commencing the training; 
and (4) the knowledge and care with which the course is planned and 
carried out. 

The method of training recruits and of selecting and training offi- 
cers In Switzerland offers an opportunity for discovering and develop- 
ing the best officer material drawn from the entire male population and 
tends to develop natural leadership instead of attempting to make it. 
It is also a democratic way of selecting and training officers. 

Though compulsory military training is not closely integrated with 
the educational system nor with public health measures, the high stand- 
ards set for recruits, the periodic outdoor military experience, and the ~ 
corrective methods prescribed for improvement of those not totally fit, 
mentally or physically, have proved undoubted factors in eliminating 
illiteracy among men of military age and of improving the general 
level of health and hygiene, | 

The Swiss system of military training is above all, democratic. Be- — 
cause military training is universal and brings all the young men of 
the country together for a common purpose at an impressionable age 
and under conditions of comradeship, it is regarded in Switzerland 
as a social experience and a potent form of education for democracy. 
Since the circumstances and content of the training are the same for 
all men irrespective of family, occupation, religion, education, race, or 
position, and because physical or mental incapacity alone justifies a 
claim for exceptional treatment, the principle of equality is basic in 
Swiss military training. The provision that those who cannot fight 
owing to physical defects must share the burden of military service by 
paying a military tax during the entire period when they would other- 
wise be subject.to active military duty represents another democratic 
aspect of the Swiss system. | 

A type of organization which places men of the same age groups 
living in the same community in the same battalion after training, 
and provides that selected men of the next older class shall assist as 
noncoms in the recruit training of the previous year’s class establishes 
a human, family spirit in the Swiss militia. This is further developed 
by the manner in which the captains watch over the men in their com- 
panies as big brothers, giving them personal advice and help during 
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the time when they are not in military training as when they are. 

Again, the fact that the recruit schools and repetition courses are 
relatively short and so arranged that they do not interrupt education 
nor cause a permanent break in the continuity of a man’s civilian occu- 
pation, demonstrates a considerate point of view, which is both con- 
ducive to good morale and prevents disruption of business in general. 
When the army is mobilized, the periods of service are similarly ar- 
ranged in short tours of duty so that most jobs can remain in abeyance 
until the man who performs them returns from his military service.’ 

The experience of close association with other human beings and 
of getting on with both inferiors and superiors during adolescence ; 
the discipline of contributing all one’s capacities to a unit bigger than 
oneself, or even one’s family, and the dramatization of the responsi- 
bilities accompanying the enjoyment of freedom, which the Swiss 
compulsory military training and service provide, have all contributed 
over a long stretch of time toward development of the uniquely ma- 
ture civic consciousness possessed by the average Swiss. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa’s small size, the character of its popula- 
tion, and its remote location make it a very different country from 
the United States. Nevertheless, certain aspects of its military 
system are of interest. First, the Union of South Africa is one of 
the two nations in the world today which still retains a true citizens’ 
militia! Second, trainees do not have to enter the regular armed 
forces to receive their military training. They may remain inde- 
pendent citizens in the Active Citizen Force or a Defence Rifle Asso- 
ciation. Military training is compulsory for all white men in the 
Union of South Africa, even though compulsory service in the armed 
forces has never been applied since the 1914-15 South West African 
campaign. South Africa is the only one of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations in which compulsory military training is traditional and 
accepted by the people without question.’ 

During the military training period, trainees are not members of 
the Permanent Force, and they have no obligation for military serv- 


1The other country is Switzerland. See above, Switzerland. 

2Mr. Terrence Eustace, Counselor, Legation of the Union of South Africa, 
Washington, D. C., and former officer in the Active Citizen Force; and Lt. Col. 
N. G. Niblock-Stuart, Air and Military Attaché, Legation of the Union of South 
Africa, Washington, D. C., and officer in the South Africa Regular Air Force, 
are of the opinion that the South African military system could be adapted to 
American use. Much of the material in this appendix was obtained in conver- 
sations with Mr. Eustace and Lt. Col. Niblock-Stuart. 
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ice except that under the Defence Act, 1912. Under this act, the 
Government has the right in time of war to require every citizen 
between the ages of 17 and 60 to serve in any part of South Africa in 
defense of the Union. During both World Wars I and I, however, 
requirements of the South African military forces actually were 
met entirely by volunteers. Whole units of the defence forces were 
called up for active duty during the wars, but if any individual did 
not want to serve he was not compelled to do so. During World 
War II, 280,468, or 12 percent, of the total white population, volun- 
teered for part-time or full-time duty in some branch of the military 
forces. In addition, 125,670, or 1.4 percent, of the colored population 
volunteered and were used for noncombatant duty.’ 

Besides wartime service requirements, the Defence Act, 1912, also 
provides that boys between 18 and 17 receive premilitary training in 
the Cadet Corps unless their parents object. In addition, all males 
between 17 and 25 must receive training over a period of 4 years, 
either on a full-time basis in the Permanent Force, or on a part-time 
basis in the Active Citizen Force, the Coast Garrison Force, the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve, or a Defence Rifle Association. 

Service and training requirements are not enforced for colored 
peoples, but such persons may volunteer for noncombatant duty in 
the defence forces. 

The Regular Army in South Africa is very small, and is engaged 
principally in administrative and instructional duties. Instead of 
maintaining large standing service establishments, South Africa de- 
pends for defense on a compulsory citizen militia. The militia in- 
cludes all men 17-60, divided among the Coast Garrison Force and 
the Citizen Force. | 

Except for a short time after World War I, the military service 
and training requirements outlined above have been in force since 
1912, 2 years after the Union of South Africa was formed. Com- 
pulsory military training was discontinued from 1919 until after 
the Rand Rebellion in 1922. In that year the armed forces were 
called out against revolting gold miners and workers, and the Gov- 
ernment again instituted the practice of compulsory military training. 

South Africa has not yet decided upon a postwar military system. 
Details of the system described in this appendix are, for the most 
part, those which existed before World War II. Certain changes 
may soon be made in these details in order to meet current require- 


°H. M. Moolman, Director, Union of South Africa Government Information 
Office, 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., letter April 4, 1947, to Miss June Boeck- 


man, the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training, 1712 G St. 
NW., Washington, D. ©. ; 
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ments of the South African defence forces. Such changes may in- 
clude enlarging the size of units and lengthening the required period 
of training. Consideration may also be given to making military 
training compulsory for women as well as men, but this probably 
will not be done. The Women’s Army Corps, which was organized 
during World War IJ, however, will probably be kept as a volunteer 
organization included in the Permanent Force. The principle of 
compulsory military training for men will undoubtedly be retained.’ 


Preservice Training 


In areas where facilities for proper training can be arranged, 
South African boys between the ages of 13 and 17 are required to 
become cadets unless their parents register a written objection. If 
they wish, boys may be enrolled as junior cadets when they are 12, 
and they may continue cadet training until they are 20 if they are 
attending school. ‘Training received in a cadet unit after July 1 
in the year when a boy becomes 17 may be accepted as equivalent 
“peace training” in the Active Citizen Force. 

Units of the Cadet Corps exist in most schools, and are attached 
to local Active Citizen Force units. Instructors in the Cadet Corps 
may be cadet officers among the schoolmasters or student officers 
among the boys, or sometimes warrant officers or noncommissioned 
officers of the Instructional Corps. 

Cadet training consists of drill, miniature-rifle shooting, and 
physical training.. If facilities are available, more technical sub- 
jects may also be included. Usually cadets ene only 1 hour a week, 
and continuous training periods during the year are somewhat ex- 
ceptional. In most cases, cadet training is during a boy’s free time, 
although in some of the larger schools preservice training may be 
included as a regular part of the curriculum. After a cadet has served 
efficiently for 3 years he receives a certificate which diminishes the 
amount of training otherwise required in the Citizen Force. 

Cadets are not a part of the armed forces, and they are not subject 
to military law. 

In addition to the Cadet Corps, there is a Physical Training Bat- 
talion to assist boys from 15 years upward who suffer from remediable 
physical defects. This battalion was established in 1940 as a branch 
of the Union Defence Force. Its purpose is to fit the boys for military 
service or to perform some other tasks of benefit to the country. The 
Physical Training Battalion has a fourfold program: remedial train- 
ing, including recreational oe education; military training; 
and character building. 


4 These opinions were expressed by Lt. Col. N. G. Niblock-Stuart. 
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Compulsory Training 

Every male citizen must register for “peace training” in January 
of the year in which he becomes 17. After registration, a man may 
volunteer for immediate training, may ask to have his training de- 
ferred, or may not make any commitment. 

“Peace training” is given on a part-time basis over a 4-year period 
in the Coast Garrison or Active Citizen Force. It may be taken volun- 
tarily between the ages of 17 and 25, or it may be required of any 
citizen from 21-25. | 

If a man reaches 21 without volunteering in the Coast Garrison or 
Active Citizen Force, he may be called up for compulsory peace train- 
ing in those forces. Enrollment in the Active Citizen Force and the 
Coast Garrison Force is on a voluntary basis unless strength require- 
ments cannot be met. If the number of volunteers is not large enough 
to fill established units, the shortage may be made up by ballot among 
21-year-old men who have not volunteered. A maximum of half the 
men of military age may be given peace training in the Coast Garrison 
or Active Citizen Force, however, and the required number is usually 
secured from among volunteers. Compulsory service is practically 
never applied in the Active Citizen Force or Coast Garrison Force. 
Instead, if a man reaches 21 without volunteering, he may be enrolled 
in a Defence Rifle Association. . 

If a man has not been enrolled, either voluntarily or by compulsion, 
for peace training in the Active Citizen Force or the Coast Garrison 
Force by the time he is 21, he may be compelled to become a member 
of a Defence Rifle Association from July 1 in the year when he reaches 
21 to June 30 in the year when he reaches 25. 

The only physically fit male citizens who are exempt from 4 years’ 
training in the Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, or a 
Defence Rifle Association, are conscientiols objectors. Conscientious 
objectors legally could be required to perform noncombatant duty in 
time of war, but such compulsion has never been applied. 

Under the law, there are no occupational deferments from training. 
Usually training schedules are arranged at night and on Saturday 
afternoons so as to total an equivalent of the noncontinuous training 
requirements of the various forces. If a man is employed regularly 
during the scheduled training periods, his military duties may be 
satisfied by clerical work or some other work that can be done during 
the day. However, the law provides that employers must release their 
employees for the continuous training period required each year and 
for noncontinuous training which cannot be arranged outside working 
hours. This rule is not stringently applied if it will result in disrup- 
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tion of industry. In such a case, the men may be excused from their 
camp requirement. 

Students usually have their training deferred until after they finish 
college. Training units are sometimes organized in the colleges, but 
this practice is not encouraged because Coast Garrison and Citizen 
Force units are organized on a local basis and students are usually too 
far away frorn their homes. The Air Force makes an exception to this 
- practice, and has encouraged university squadrons since 1937. 


Defence Rifle Associations 


Defence Rifle Associations supply compulsory training for boys 
138-17 who live in outlying areas where Cadet Corps units do not exist 
and for men between 21 and 25 who have not volunteered for peace 
training in the Active Citizen Force or the Coast Garrison Force. In 
addition, Defence Rifle Associations afford an opportunity for train- 
ing on a voluntary basis to all other persons liable for personal war 
service but who are not members of the Permanent Force, the Coast 
Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, class A of the Citizen Force 
Reserve, or the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 

Training units in the Defence Rifle Associations are divided into 
the following groups: 

1. Cadet members 13-17 (compulsory for boys who live where 
Cadet Corps facilities are-not available, unless their parents 
object). 

9. Class B of the Citizen Force Reserve : 

a. Junior voluntary members 17-21. 
6b. Compulsory members 21-25. 
c. Voluntary members 25-45. 

3. National Reserve 45-60 (voluntary). 

Voluntary members of Defence Rifle Associations may enroll up to 
60 years of age, but they may resign at any time. As long as a volun- 
tary member remains in the DRA, he must attend musketry practices 
and “wapenskous,” or maneuvers een are really rifle meets. 

Compulsory members of Defence Rifle Associations are men be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 25 who have not volunteered and have not 
been required to serve in the Active Citizen Force or the Coast 
Garrison Force. Special training squadrons are formed within the 
Rifle Association for compulsory members. Every member of a spe- 
cial training squadron may be required to attend a 5-day continuous 
training camp and a 1-day musketry practice annually for 4 years. 

When a Rifle Association has 600 or more members, it may be 
organized into a “Commando,” which is South Africa’s Home Guard. 
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Organization of the Defence Forces 

The defence forces of the Union of South Africa are divided into 
the following services: 

1. The South African Permanent Force and Permanent Force 
Reserve. 

2. The Coast Garrison Force. 

3. The Citizen Force: 

a. The Active Citizen Force. 
6. The Citizen Force Reserve (class A and class B). 
¢. The National Reserve. 

4. The Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, which trains volunteers 
for service in the Royal (British) Navy in case of emergency. 
At the outbreak of World War II, South Africa had no navy 
of her own; she merely trained members of the R. N. V. BR. on 
a part-time basis for duty with the Royal Navy. Hundreds 
of these Reservists served with the British Navy during the 
war. In addition, when hostilities began, in cooperation with 
the British Admiralty, South Africa established a fleet of 
minesweeping and patrol vessels, recruited and trained the 
necessary crews to man them, and put them into commission. 
It was on this basis that the South African Navy was formed. 

5. Special Reserves: 

a. Officers Reserve. 

6. Coast Garrison Force Reserve. 

ce. Veteran Reserve, consisting of members of the National 
Reserve and of Class B of the Citizen Force Reserve 
other than members of that class who are engaged for serv- 
ice in the South African Permanent Force Reserve. Mem- 
bers must have war experience and must engage to serve in 
time of war with the Veteran Reserve. 

Continuity of instruction among the various branches of the De- 
fence Forces and the Cadet Corps is secured through officer training 
in the Military College. In order to qualify as an officer or a non- 
commissioned officer or receive a promotion in the rank of officer 
or noncommissioned officer, a man must usually pass a course at the 
Military College. All officer and noncommissioned officer courses 
(except for the naval services) are given at the same college, but they 
vary in subject matter and length according to the capacity in which 
the officer is to be employed. A man may enroll at the Military 
College for only one course, which may be required or which he may 
take as a refresher course on a voluntary basis. Persons who accept 
commissioned ranks in the Coast Garrison or Citizen F orce agree 
to serve as officers in that force for at least 6 years. 
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South African Permanent Force 


The South African Permanent Force consists of ground, service, 
air, and naval units. A Regular Air Force was included in the 
Permanent Force in 1922. A permanent Navy was not organized 
until 1945. 

In June 1946 provision was made for Permanent Forces of 8,822 
men. This number represents less than 0.4 percent of the white 
population of the Union.’ The distribution of forces was provided 
as follows: Land 4,640; Air 3,319; Navy 863." 

The Land Forces include the Youth Training Brigade, which is 
the postwar equivalent of the Special Service Battalion. The Special 
Service Battalion was established as part of the Regular Army in 
1933 for the benefit of boys between ae ages of 17 and 23 who could 
find no employment after they left sedan The education require- 
ments for entry into the Special Service Battalion were approximately 
equivalent to graduation from grade school in the United States. En- 
_ listment was for 1 year, but boys could resign any time after 9 months 
provided they secured approved employment. The Department of 
Defence was responsible for the military, physical, and recreational 
training of the boys in the Special Service Battalion, and the Depart- 
ment of Labour and Social Welfare undertook to find them approved 
employment. 

The military training given in the Special Service Battalion was 
supposed to prepare the trainees for service in the Permanent Force 
or for employment with the police or prisons. In addition, special 
training was provided to prepare boys for positions which would not 
otherwise have been available to them. In this connection, the South 
African Railways Administration set up a Railway Instruction School 
to instruct members of the Special Service Battalion in all branches 
of railways. Candidates from the Special Service Battalion were 
also requested for the Government Miners’ Training School and by 
private industrial concerns. 

In addition to the Special Service Battalion, there was a Pioneer 
Battalion established in January 1935 to find employment for men 
over 17 who did not meet the educational requirements of the Special 
Service Battalion. Men between 18 and 80 could enlist for 6 months, 
and thereafter were found employment as laborers in government and 
other services. 


5 Provisional returns of the 1946 census show 2,335,460 Europeans (Whites) 
among a total population of 11,258,858. 

* Deputy Chief of the General Staff, Pretoria, letter 10 June 1946, to Military 
Attaché, Legation of the Union of South Africa, Washington, D. C. 
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Coast Garrison Force 

The Coast Garrison Force includes citizens between the ages of 17 
and 25 who are undergoing peace training and citizens who, having 
completed their compulsory period of training, have been permitted 
to extend their service. 

The Coast Garrison Force consists of units of the garrison artillery 
and a coast defense corps. The coastal defenses include the fixed de- 
fenses, the fighting and bombing aircraft, antiaircraft artillery, smoke 
for screen purposes, long-range seaward reconnaissance, minesweep- 
ing, and antisubmarine activity. | 

Training in the Coast Garrison Force consists of 16 days noncon- 
tinuous training plus 10 days of continuous training each year for an 
enrollment of 4 years.’ During the 10 days of continuous training, 
members of the Coast Garrison Force man the coast defense batteries 
in conjunction with the South African Permanent Garrison Artillery. 
When Coast Garrison Force members have attained a prescribed stan- 
dard of proficiency, they may be paid for their duties. | 


Citizen Force 

The Citizen Force consists of all persons liable to render personal 
service in time of war, except members of the Permanent Force, the 
Coast Garrison Force, and the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. There 
are three divisions in the Citizen Force, determined roughly by age 
groups: 

1. The Active Citizen Force—17-25. 
2. The Citizen Force Reserve—25-45, 
3. The National Reserve—45-60. 

Citizen Force units are organized, so far as possible, on a territorial 
basis so that they may be composed of citizens living in the same 
district and so that a group of units in the same or adjoining districts 
may constitute a field force properly equipped to take the field in 
time of war or for maneuvers or exercises. Local interest in Citizen 
Force units and their auxiliary Cadet Corps units is very active and 
financial contributions and other forms of cooperation from towns- 
people are common practice. Esprit de corps is purposely fostered 
as an essential to the success of the citizen militia. 

Uniforms, equipment, and training in the Citizen Force, the Cadet 
Corps, and the Coast Garrison Force are provided at public expense. 
However, private contributions to units of these forces are in some 
instances larger than public grants. Each individual in the Citizen 
Force and the Coast Garrison Force keeps his own uniform and equip- 
ment and is responsible for their maintenance. 


“League of Nations, Armaments Year-Book, 1939/40, Geneva, 1940, p. 341. 
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Most members of the Citizen Force are paid only during continuous 
training periods at the base salary rate for equivalent ranks in the 
Permanent Force. Certain specialists in the Active Citizen Force may 
be paid small allowances for noncontinuous training. 


Active Citizen Force 


The Active Citizen Force consists of registered citizens between 
the ages of 17 and 25 who are undergoing peace training, and also 
of citizens with previous military training who have been permitted 
to extend their training in special units.* 

The Active Citizen Force constitutes the reserve of field troops and 
has all material necessary for taking the field. Units include infantry, 
artillery, engineers, armoured units, service corps, signal corps, ord- 
nance corps, and air force. Active Citizen Force units are separate from 
Permanent Force units. Future plans of the Air Force may alter this 
organization. The plan is to have a Regular Air Force of 15 squadrons 
manned only to one-third of their strength with Regular personnel, 
excluding specialist personnel. The remaining two-thirds will be 
drawn from a Special Reserve of Flying Personnel. This Special Re- 
serve will consist of persons who served in the Air Force during World 
War II, specially recruited pupil pilots and air crew, and newly 
trained volunteers from among the Active Citizen Force.’ 

With the exception of the Air Force, training in the Active Citizen 
Force usually consists of 14 days noncontinuous training and 10 days 
of continuous training each year of the 4-year enrollment period. 
The annual noncontinuous 14-day-training requirement may be met 
by 42 evening or Saturday periods of 3 hours each. Training is out- 
doors, and fields are floodlighted for night training. Continuous 
training, or camp, is planned to occur during good weather at the 
end of the training year. During camp, full field maneuvers of all 
branches of service are held. Men have adequate competency to 
take part in maneuvers at the end of 1 year because of their premil- 
itary training in the Cadet Corps and because of the intensive train- 
ing during the noncontinuous training periods. 

Enlistment in the Air Force units of the Active Citizen Force 
is also for 4 years, but longer periods of noncontinuous and contin- 
uous training each year are required in Air Force units than in other 


8’The prewar average number of members in the Active Citizen Force was 
22,200, or slightly under 1 percent of the white population. This is just a rough 
estimate included in a letter dated 9 April 1947, from Lt. Col. N. G. Niblock-Stuart 
to Miss M. June Boeckman. 

° Director General of Air Force (Personnel Section), General Headquarters, 
Pretoria, memorandum of March 14, 1946, S. A. Air Force, Active Citizen Foree 
and Reserve. 
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units of the Active Citizen Force. Volunteers may.be enrolled in 
Air Force units only if they are willing to undergo this additional 
training. 

Citizen Force Reserve 


The Citizen Force Reserve consists of men under 45, divided into 
two classes: 

1. Class A. Reserve. 
2. Class B. Reserve. 

The Class A Reserve includes men who received peace train- 
ing in the Active Citizen Force. These men act as reservists in their 
own training units, and as such form reserve units capable of taking 
the field. 

The Class B Reserve includes men who are serving or have served 
in a Defence Rifle Association. They form territorial corps or com- 
mandos with subdivisions corresponding as far as possible with the 
arrangement of Rifle Associations in each district. 

All members of the Citizen Force Reserve are liable to be called 
upon once a year for inspection. 


National Reserve 


The National Reserve consists of all citizens of the Union of South — 
Africa who are not members of any other portion of the Defence 
Forces, but who are liable to render personal service in time of war, 
The National Reserve may be called out in time of war after the Active 
Citizen Force and the Citizen Force Reserve have been mobilized. 
Such action has never been taken. 

Military Discipline Code 

The same Military Discipline Code applies to members of the 
Permanent Force (with the exception of those in naval service, who 
are covered by the Naval Discipline Act), the Coast Garrison Force, 
and the Citizen Force. Methods of trying cases and penalties apphed 
under the Military Discipline Code, however, are different for mem- 
bers of the Permanent Force and for members of the Coast Garrison 
and Citizen Forces. 

Legally, a member of the Coast Garrison or Citizen Force who is 
charged with an offense against the Defence Act or the Military 
Discipline Code may be arrested and taken into military custody 
while he is serving, training, or on duty. If he is not serving, train- 
ing, or on duty, he may be arrested and brought before a magistrate’s 
court or summoned to appear before his commanding officer. If the 
charge is not disposed of by a commanding officer or court martial — 
before the end of the period of service, training, or duty of the 
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accused, he must be released from military custody and then becomes 
liable to trial by a magistrate’s court. 

A magistrate’s court or superior court may try any offense com- 
mitted by any person against the Defence Act or the Military Disci- 
pline Code. A member of the Coast Garrison or Citizen Force may 
be tried by court martial only if he has been called out on active serv- 
ice against an enemy or in prevention or suppression of internal 
disorder. 

The penalties which may be imposed upon a member of the Coast 
Garrison or Citizen Force are limited unless the member has been 
called out for active service against an enemy or in prevention or 
suppression of internal disorder, or unless he is sentenced by a magis- 
trate’s or superior court. Ifa member of the Coast Garrison or Citi- 
zen Force has been sentenced by a civil court or if he is serving 
against the enemy or internal disorder, he may be punished by the 
same penalties applicable to members of the Permanent Force. 

In practice, the Military Discipline Code is applied more leniently 
to members of the Active Citizen Force and Coast Garrison Force 
than to members of the Permanent Force. The idea behind this pro- 
cedure is that members of the Active Citizen Force and Coast Garri- 
son Force should not be subjected to as severe discipline as members 
of the Permanent Force. At the same time, persons in the Coast Gar- 
rison and Active Citizen Forces who violate the Military Discipline 
Code should not be treated the same as other civilians who break 
the law. Violators of the Military Discipline Code are not criminals. 
Any “crime” they commit is a “crime” against their own unit. For 
this reason, special sessions of a civil court are arranged whenever 
possible to try Coast Garrison and Active Citizen Force cases. These 
special sessions may be held either in a regular court or at the head- 
quarters of a Coast Garrison or Active Citizen Force unit. Civil 
authorities try most cases of failure to attend noncontinuous train- 
ing and misconduct during noncontinuous training. Members of 
the Coast Garrison and Active Citizen Forces ordinarily are subject 
to military law only during their continuous training period.” 

Technically the Military Discipline Code applies to members of the 
Citizen Force Reserve and the National Reserve, but since most of 
these persons have no required training periods, there is little occasion 
for applying the Code to them. Compulsory members of Defence Rifle 
Associations do come under the Military Discipline Code, but disci- 
pline in the Defence Rifle Associations is even more lenient than in the 
Active Citizen Forces. 


This interpretation of the law in practice was supplied by Mr. Terrence 
Eustace, Counsellor, Legation of the Union of South Africa, Washington, D. C. 
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Supplementary Sources 


“Defence Act (Amendment) and Dominion Forces Act, 1932, Act No. 
32 of 1932,” Statutes of the Union of South Africa 1931-32. Pub- 
lished by Authority and Printed under the Superintendence of the 
Government Printer, 1982. . 

Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa, 1937. Union of 
South Africa Office of Census and Statistics. Printed by the Gov- 
ernment Printer, Pretoria, 1937. 

“South Africa Defence Act, 1912, Act No. 13 of 1912,” Revised Statutes 
Union of South Africa, 1910-1912, with Amendments to 1933, vol. I. 
The Government Printer, Pretoria, 1935. : 

“South Africa Defence Act Amendment, 1922, Act No. 22 of 1922,” 
Revised Statutes Union of South Africa, 1921-1924, vol. IV. The 
Government Printer, Pretoria, 1933. 

South Africa Today. Mockford, Julian. Pilot Press, Ltd., 1944. 

South Africa at War. Compiled by the South African Public Rela- 
tions and Information Office, Washington, D. C., 1943. 

Union of South Africa Annual Report of the Department of Defence 
for the Year ended 30th June, 1937. Printed in the Union of South 
Africa by the Government Printer, Pretoria, 1939. 


SWEDEN 


Development of the System 

Universal military training and service was instituted in Sweden 
in 1812. In the same year, it happens, Sweden fought its last battle 

At first the required training lasted only a few days, but in 1901 the | 
period was extended to 240 days and in 1914 to 340 days. Relying 
first upon the League of Nations and later upon arbitration treaties 
as means for preventing future wars, Sweden became convinced that 
as a neutral state she would never again be called upon to fight. Fur- 
thermore, it appeared to many futile for such a small country to 
attempt defending itself against one of the great powers. And so the 
period of compulsory training for men in the infantry was in 1925 
reduced by the Riksdag to 140 days—that is to say, to 90 days of basic 
training plus two refresher courses of 25 days each. At the same time 
the upper age limit for compulsory service was reduced from 45 to 42 
years and the strength of the standing army was also cut from six 
to four divisions.2 The army opposed this reduction in the training 
period, but was overruled by Parliament. By 1937, however, the 
Swedish Army had greatly deteriorated, as military men predicted, 


* Otte, E., The History of N ations, vol. XVI, p. 254. 
* Armaments Yearbook, 1938, p. 670 et seq. 
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and this despite the fact that its recruits represented some of the 
finest soldier material in Europe. j 

_ Confronted with the rising tide of totalitarianism on the east and 
south, the Swedish Parliament reluctantly decided in 1936 to reor- 
ganize and strengthen its army. A 10-year program for achieving 
this end was adopted by the Riksdag in spite of opposition from cer- 
tain members of the Labor and Liberal Parties, especially the pacifists 
and strong supporters of the League of Nations. The period of com- 
pulsory military training for the infantry was increased to 150 days 
plus one refresher course of 25 days, making 175 days in all, and the - 
upper age at which men were subject to compulsory service was 
raised from 42 to 45 years. The total time of training for men in the 
cavalry, artillery, engineers, and signal corps remained 200, though the 
basic training period was changed from 140 to 170 days and only one 
instead of two repetition courses was required; the training period for 
the air force was increased from 200 to 210 days; for the navy it 
remained the same, 200 days; and for the special services the total 
training period was left the same though the basic training time 
was increased from 150 to 175 days.* 

Even after adoption of this new legislation, it was not possible to 
carry through a consistently effective training scheme, largely be- 
cause of lack of funds for modern equipment and instructors. Though 
the later classes benefited from the longer training period, only a 
fraction of the 400,000 reserves mobilized between 1939 and 1945 could 
be regarded as sufficiently ready for active combat duty when World 
War II broke out in 1939. 

The Swedish Government consequently decided to call up the 
1935 class of conscripts in the army and the coast guard to serve an 
extra 30 days in 1939. The object of this order was to niaintain the 
best possible measure of preparedness until the 1937 and 1988 classes 
had gained more experience; nor were these two classes disbanded 
at the usual end of their basic training. It was further decided to 
give the classes of 1931-37 a supplementary training period of 380 
days between May 1939 and February 1940. 

Proposals of the Government to strengthen the Swedish national 
defense in 1939 met with almost universal approval. But, owing to 
financial and political considerations, the Social-Democrats decided 
to avoid placing an increased personal burden upon the people. The 
period of required military training therefore remained unchanged. 

After the invasion of Norway and Denmark in the spring of 1940, 


’The statements in this paragraph and subsequent statements not otherwise 
documented are based upon interviews with individuals, military and civilian, 
Swedish and American, who are authorities on the subject in hand. 
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Sweden commenced feverishly to arm. By 1941, public opinion was 
ripe for a further step, so the ages for compulsory military service 
were again altered; this time the upper age limit was raised from 
45 to 47 years. More democratic methods for selecting and training 
officers were also introduced and during the following year, 1942, a 
o-year plan for modernizing the army was likewise adopted by 
Parliament. By these means, together with the powerful incentive 
arising out of the danger of imminent mvasion, the Swedish army 
had greatly improved in effective quality by 1945. 

Since the end of World War IT, the perennial division of opinion 
between civilian and military men with regard to the length and 
extent of compulsory training has again been evidenced. The army 
has recently consented to reduce the training period from 12 to 11 
months, as a temporary measure designed to discover whether it is 
possible to condense the training into a shorter time by using better 
equipment and methods of instruction. Special rewards in the form 
of additional pay and extra days of leave to recruits who show 
excellence in their military work are also suggested. 

A certain amount of dissatisfaction, emanating chiefly from ele- 
ments of the Left, has, moreover, been expressed concerning what may 
be termed “undemocratic practices” still existing in the Swedish Army. 


Outstanding Features of Military Training in Sweden 

Pre-Military Lraining.—Pre-military training in Sweden falls 
under four headings: (1) General conditioning; (2) home-guard 
training; (3) field and track work; (4) extension courses. 

(1) Required gymnastics for boys amounting to about 5 hours per 
week are given in high schools. About 1 week of military instruction 
is also given in high school. This is largely devoted to shooting. 
There are also voluntary shooting clubs for boys 14 to 20 years of age, 
which are partially supported by money from the Swedish Govern- 
ment. Their membership is about 820,000. 

(2) Membership in the home guard, which is voluntary, is confined 
to men over 47 years and under 20 years of age, and men of any age 
physically unfit for active service. The home guard trains 4 hours 
each week, and the training consists primarily in infantry squad 
tactics and marksmanship with small arms. The cost of the training 
is borne by the government. 

(3) Outdoor sports and athletics, including cross-country running 
and track work, are especially popular among Swedish youth. This, 
too, is voluntary, but constitutes, nevertheless, an important prepara- — 
tion for military training. 

(4) During the war approximately 150,000 men and women of all 
ages were given civil defense training of a voluntary nature. This 
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included first aid, fire fighting, and elementary nursing. Camps were 
also set up in the woods in winter, and a nucleus of the civilian popu- 
lation was thus taught something about winter defense methods and 
how to keep alive in severe cold should it become necessary to evacuate 
their homes in the towns and cities. 

Compulsory Military Duty and Assignment.—According to legis- 
lation effective January 1, 1942, every Swedish male is lable for 
military service from the age of 20 to 47 years. In February or March 
of their twentieth year all men are required to register both at their 
mustering area office and with the regiment to which they are then 
assigned. <A fine of about $1.25 is imposed upon men who fail to regis- 
ter in their twentieth year and a larger fine is levied for each subse- 
quent year. For educational or other good reason a boy may, with 
permission, delay his training until his twenty-fifth year. Under 
certain circumstances boys desiring officer or NCO training may regis- 
ter voluntarily during their ninteenth year, or even earlier. 

At the time of registration each youth is subjected to a rigid physical 
examination. He is then placed in one of four categories denoting 
the degree of his physical fitness for active military service. Men 
determined temporarily unfit are placed in class T and a final decision 
regarding their fitness must be made before they reach the age of 22 
years. Men who are permanently unfit for active service are placed 
in class O and assigned to such military tasks as that of orderly, clerk, 
chauffeur, and so forth. Approximately 75 percent of young recruits 
are found fit for active military service, whereas about 65 percent of 
the men in the older age groups, though still under 47 years, meet the 
physical fitness tests. Another 4.5 percent of young recruits are con- 
sidered fit for limited military service. 

Recruits are divided into two main groups for training. Ordinary 
conscripts are placed in group I and are assigned to a particular arm 
of the service and to a unit stationed as close as possible to the locality 
where they reside. With this unit, each conscript receives his basic 
training and to it he generally belongs in peace or war until he is 47 
years of age. 

The second group, called group K, for quality, includes oraduates 
of secondary schools, merchant-marine officers and volunteers who 
have registered early, as well as some men with qualifications of spe- 
cial importance to the armed service who after training will be placed 
individually in suitable units of the army. The men in this group are 
assigned to units irrespective of their residence or the location in 
which they will be stationed. | 

This division represents a preliminary selection with a view to officer 
training. This group K usually begins training a little later than 
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the regular conscript groups, its instruction is more intensive, but the 

two groups are given essentially the same basic training. During 
training the men in both groups are observed carefully, those showing 
less ability in.group K being transferred to the conscript group in 
exchange for the best men among the conscripts. At the end of the 
basic training, the men remaining in group K continue with training 
for regular or reserve officers, while those in group I return to civilian 
life and become privates in the reserve army. 

A conscript normally begins his training during his 21st year. The 
basic training for all conscripts lasts 360 days. (For the year 1947 
the time is reduced to 330 days asa test.) It begins about April 1 and 
is completed at the end of March of the following year. In addition, 
every conscripted man must complete two repetition courses of 30 days 
each before he is 23 and 27 years of age, respectively. He must also 
take one post-training course lasting 30 days, before he is 38 years of 
age. ‘This makes a total of 450 days of compulsory military training! 

In a national emergency conscripts may also be required to remain 
in active service after training for a period not exceeding 180 days. 
Conscripts are also encouraged by the possibility of advancement 
to participate in voluntary training courses between the compulsory 
training periods. Those desiring to pursue specialized studies of mili- 
tary value such as medicine, veterinary medicine, or engineering may 
serve an additional 180 days and receive rank and pay corresponding 
to that of an NCO or an officer candidate. 

Heemption and Deferment.—In Sweden compulsory military train- 
ing is now universal, whereas compulsory military service in time of 
war is what in the United States would be termed “selective.” Be- 
tween 1925 and 1941 both military training and service were selective. 
During that period a considerable number of men, though physically 
fit for active service, were never called up because the army quotas 
were full, or they were exempted for other reasons. This caused a 
great deal of dissatisfaction with the system of compulsory military 
service. At present all physically fit men are subject to military 
training though a postponement for a few years may be obtained when 
it interferes with education. 3 ; 

According to the act which became effective at the beginning of 1942, 
men in the following occupations can in case of a national emergency 
be temporarily deferred from military service: (1) Those whose re- 
tention in civilian occupations is necessary to insure smooth function- 
ing of the national life, or to maintain operation of an establishment 
registered as a war industry, or of extreme importance for military 


* Sweden, A Wartime Survey, p. 30. 
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and economic defense; (2) those whose technical training or occupa- 
tional abilities render their work necessary or whose services aré re- 
quired for the general air raid protection in the community or in 
industry; (3) those employed at works or establishments agreed to 
produce necessities that aid the armed forces in warfare or are neces- 
sary for mobilization. : 

The following men may be totally or partially exempted from com- 
pulsory military service: (1) Those physically unfit for active Service } 
(2) those who have acquired Swedish citizenship by naturalization in 
the year in which they reached 25 years of age or later; (8) those who 
can establish the fact that they have performed military service in a 
foreign country; (4) those who, owing to living long outside the 
country have not completed the required military service and those 
who have reached 30 years of age before their return; (5) those who 
can show other reasons for exemption. This group would include a 
few men whose dependents would suffer, if they were placed in the 
army, and conscientious objectors who are assigned to noncombative 
military work. 

Though it might appear from the general nature of some of the 
categories listed above that whether or not military service is actually 
universal would depend very largely upon the type of person to whom 
decision with regard to giving exemptions and deferments were en- 
trusted, this is not the case. Decisions are made in terms of very 
strict regulations and any proposed departures from these rules must 
be approved by the King’s Government. It is estimated that 75,000 
to 100,000 men in “reserved occupations” or about one-tenth of the 
total number of males subject to military service are now exempted or 
deferred. 

Compulsory Basie Training —The total number of men registering 
for military training in 1947 was about 47,600 representing approx!- 
mately 0.07 percent of the total population, or whom roughly 36,000 
or 75.8 percent were found physically fit for active service. For 
training purposes conscripts are distributed among the existing regi- 
ments in numbers depending upon the branch of the service to which 
they belong. A typical number of conscripts in an infantry regiment 
is 850 men. In time of war enough men are added to the training 
regiments to make the total number double or treble that in time of 
peace. 

The compulsory training period is divided into two periods of 
about 6 months each. From April through September the emphasis 
is placed upon individual recruit training given in the regiment, 
while more attention is given to unit and winter training during the 
months of October through March. In addition to physical training, 
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motor driving and gunnery, the usual infantry recruit training in- 
cludes marksmanship, map reading, scouting and patrolling, and 
special subjects such as demolitions, dog handling, and first aid. Unit 
training includes maneuvers, combat firing, and defense against air- 
borne attack. All “housekeeping” and other service duties are per- 
formed by limited-service conscripts and by women so that physically 
fit men can devote most of their time to military training in the strict 
sense, 

Basic training for men volunteering for the standing army is longer 
and different from that for conscripts. Volunteers for the regular 
army must undergo 3 instead of 2 years’ training before entering the 
officers school with the conscripts. 

There are no training centers as during the war in the United 
States. In peacetime the headquarters of each permanent regiment 
and battalion becomes a training center. | 

‘During compulsory basic training, conscripts are paid about 40 
cents per day, are billeted in large public buildings by the army, and 
supplied with uniforms and food. Officer candidates receive addi- 
tional pay. | 

Refresher Courses.—The object of the refresher courses is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for exercises in territory and under conditions 
unfamiliar to the individual man, to teach the use of new weapons, 
and to train the units of the various arms of the service to work 
together in large units. : 

The so-called “post-training” aims at qualifying the older con- 
scripts for service with local defense units. 

Air Force Training.—Air force training, both primary and basic, 
is held at the Central Flying School, located at Ljungbyhed. 

In the regular air force there are two categories, cadets and non- 
commissioned officers. After the first year during which men in 
both categories get about the same training with approximately 160 
hours of flying time, the cadets take 1 year at the Air Academy in 
Uppsala, while the noncommissioned officers go directly out to service 
squadrons for operational training. The cadets also take approxi- 
mately 1 year of operational training with a service squadron. When 
they graduate after 3 years of training, their total flying time is about 
900 hours. Among the cadets there are regular air-force cadets, 
reserve cadets, and aeronautical-engineer cadets, 

The air-force conscripts are trained in all service squadrons all over 
the country and will usually belong to the same squadron throughout 
their conscript time. Their training starts with about 4 weeks of 
general military training, after which they are divided into special- 
ized categories to obtain training as airplane mechanics, engine me- 
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chanics, weapon mechanics, radio mechanics, etc. Before their 
training is over they will be able to do their part as members of an 
airplane crew. 

At the end of the 6-year-training period the pilots either continue 
as officers in active service or go into the army or navy for which they 
are better fitted. The cadet pilots will replace the present reserve 
pilots. , 

Navy Training.—¥or the navy, 15 months of compulsory training 
are required for those who go to sea, a large part of which is spent 
aboard ship. Other navy conscripts must undergo 14 months of 
training. 

Training Women.—The “Lotta Korps,” which is approximately 
equivalent to the WAC in the United States as to duties, originated 
in the Finn-Swiss Army in 1808-9. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century it was reintroduced for “Landstormen”; as a result of wartime 
necessity it was further developed during World Wars Iand II. This 
corps was never integrated with the army as a corps, however, though 
its membership exceeded 100,000 women at the peak. 

During World War II women voluntarily enrolled at the nearest 
army, navy, or air-force headquarters, were given a modicum of train- 
ing, a uniform, and assigned, if needed, for duties such as canteen work, 
driving ambulances or staff cars, nursing, aircraft spotting, entertain- 
ing troops, stenographic and secretarial work, or switchboard operat- 
ing. They were given their food and a small sum of money for each 
day of work. The whole arrangement was on a day-to-day basis and 
was not well organized. 

The Swedish High Command is now preparing to expand the pro- 
eram for the training and use of women in such a way as to make 
selected women a permanent part of the armed forces. They will 
be provided with suitable military uniforms and will receive military 
rank and pay commensurate with their rank. 

Noncommissioned Officer and Officer Training.—Those selected. for 
officer and NCO training are preponderantly high-school or university 
graduates assigned to group K at the time of induction. Others 
trained for officers are selected from the conscripts in group I from 
among those demonstrating outstanding military ability and qualifi- 
cations of leadership during compulsory training. 

Conscripts selected for NCO training must attend another 180-day- 
training course after completion of their basic training, while those 
selected for reserve officers or officers of the regular army serve an 
additional 180 days after NCO training. For reserve officers this adds 
up to a total of 2 years’ training; for regular army officers it amounts 
to 8 years, because they spend 1 additional year at the Military Acad- 
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emy; and for NCO’s the training period is 18 months, besides the 
required refresher courses. In addition, all officers must take special- 
ized training in their branch of the service at one of the schools main- 
tained by the army. } 

A number of military training establishments for officers are main- 
tained by the army in Sweden, the chief of which are— 

Royal Military College, Karlberg—1 year course of all officers ; 

Royal Staff College, Stockholm—2 year course for all higher 
positions in the army (corresponding to Fort Leavenworth) ; 

Royal Artillery and Engineers Academy, Stockholm—1 year 
course for all artillery officers; one 2-year technical course for 
officers of ability; 

Infantry Officers’ School, Rosersberg—6 months’ course for in- 
fantry officers (corresponding to Fort Benning) ; | 

Equitation School, Stromsholm—1 year course for horse cavalry 
officers. . 

In the officers’ candidate school there are four different categories 
of officers: 

a. Conscripts applying to be officers in the regular army, and 
who have proved satisfactory for further training; 

b. Conscripts applying to be reserve officers, and who have 
proved satisfactory for further training; 

c. Selected conscripts forced to take officer training; 

d. Selected volunteers who after finishing the third regular 
year apply to be noncommissioned officers. 

All officers must go through the regular basic training. High 
school (high school in Sweden includes 2 years of college education 
as given in the United States) graduates may apply either for regular 
or for reserve officer training after having attended the basic training 
and 6 months’ NCO training. If accepted they are then admitted 
to the Military Academy at Karlberg. Conscripts wishing to become 
reserve’ officers may be designated during basic training for NCO 
training and following that for officer candidate school and further 
training at the Military Academy. Conscripts exhibiting special 
qualifications can be required, whether they wish it or not, to take - 
the usual officer training courses. Such officers are excused from the 
repetition courses and serve only when the army is mobilized. 

The Swedish Army 

The King is the nominal Chief of all Swedish armed forces. Active 
control is, however, exercised by the Defense Minister, who may be a 
military man, but is usually a civilian. His staff is divided into (1) 
civil administration or economic organization of national defense, © 
and (2) military administration of national defense. Subordinate to 
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the Defense Minister on the military side is the Commander in Chief 
of the armed forces. In time of peace the Commander in Chief ex- 
ercises military control through the commanders of the army, the navy, 
and the air force. In time of war, command of the ground forces in 
the field, passes to the Commander in Chief who then deals directly 
with the army corps and division commanders. The navy and air 
force are at his disposal, but are commanded by their respective chiefs. 

The Defense Staff advises the Commander in Chief. (See organi- 
zation chart.) 

The Minister of Defense is appointed by the King upon recommen- 
dation of the majority party and is responsible to the Swedish Parlia- 
ment. In practice, the work of the Defense Minister is largely confined 
to the political aspects of defense, such as the military budget and 
military legislation, whereas the Commander in Chief, the Defense 
Staff and the commanders of the three great arms of the defense service 
deal with military defense policy in their respective spheres. 

Serving directly under the Commander in Chief of the army are 
the chiefs of the (1) Army Staff; (2) Home Guard; (3) Army Inspec- 
torate; and (4) the Central Compulsory Bureau. The Army Staff is 
composed entirely of permanent army officers. . Its chief function is to 
plan army policy and strategy and the utilization of troops. The Chief 
of the Army has control of the troops through the Army Staff. Re- 
sponsibility for training activities is divided between the Central Com- 
pulsory Bureau, which has charge of registration and selection of men 
subject to compulsory training, the Army Staff which plans the courses 
of instruction, and the Army Inspectorate which inspects the training. 

Army Pay.—As of 1940 the annual base pay, in dollars, of officers 
m the permanent army was as follows: 


Rank Annual base pay 
4d lieutendnte’ =f 224) 8 ee ey $684 
Ist lieutenant_______ Sai a Ses PRM 900 
Captain. = f Sa erates EE 
Major 22-* fe eee = A ae We oe MON ie 
Lieutenant colonel__ eeWes Pile SOMERS Se 2, 316 
Colone] iyi Seth ate not ll We oer een 2, 928 
Generale Glass) 3 ete ee Bp aes aes oid. Se 

Class... [ES 5. 2a 0g eS ee 3, 840 
Class All@ ts... Ss BO Lo 3 a 4, 320 
class “IVa 38. a) Sa ee 5, 280 


In addition officers received a cost-of-living allowance and appro- 
priate family allowances if married. Reserve officers are paid by the 
day while in active service only, and in amounts corresponding to 
their rank. Permanent enlisted men receive about $40 in cash per 
annum during the first year of service. | 
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Cost of the Army.—The proposed defense budget for 1947-48 is 
830,000,000 crowns or about $277 ,000,000. This represents 18.8 per- 
cent of the total national budget as compared with 21.9 percent in 
1946-47; 27.1 percent in 1945-46; and 43.5 percent in 1944-45. In 
1947-48 the total appropriation for the army was, however, slightly 
increased while the amounts going to the navy and the air force were 
slightly reduced. 

It has been reliably estimated that the all-inclusive annual cost of 
training and maintaining a soldier in the reserve army is 5,475 kroner 
or about $1,368.75. 

The effectiveness of the Swedish defense forces has been limited by 
lack of modern equipment which has in turn prevented adequate 1n- 
struction in the recruit schools besides limiting the striking power of 
the army. Lack of equipment has resulted from lack of funds to pur- 
chase or manufacture equipment. While funds have, to a certain 
extent, been restricted on the one hand by the national resources of a 
small, nonindustrial country, the recurrent issue between those in 
Parliament who advocate appropriation of money for social legisla- 
tion and the measures designed to expand Swedish democracy rather 
than for building up the armed forces, and those who recommend 
giving money for defense in order to protect the existing democracy, 
has resulted in serious reduction of funds for military purposes. 

Present Effectiveness of the Army.—With intensified training and 
more modern equipment the Swedish army has considerably improved 
since 1942. In winter and woods tactics, the Swedish Army is gen- 
erally conceded to be one of the best in the world. The air force, which 
lagged far behind other branches of the service in 1939,° received 
as an independent arm of the defense forces about 36 percent of the 
total annual defense budget in 1948 compared with 45 percent received 
by the army and 19 percent by the navy. Since that date the air force 
has obtained more and better equipment and has grown proportion- 
ately in strength.”. This marked achievement within the short period 
since the armed forces reached their low point in 1941 is largely 
attributable to intensified military training due to the impelling im- 
petus of imminent national danger. 

In common with other neutral nations which, because they were 
nonbelligerents, failed to share in all the military progress begot by 
war, Sweden found herself in arrears with regard to modern military 
equipment and methods at the end of European hostilities. Consider- 
able progress toward correcting this situation has already been made, 
however. Not only has the army been mechanized to a considerable 


® Joesten, Joachim, Stalwart Sweden, p. 84. 
6 Moe, M. Lorimer, Sweden and the War, p. 14. 
7 Joesten, Joachim, op. cit., pp. 85-86. 
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extent, but Sweden is itself producing practically all of its own rit 
tary equipment and ammunition, including airplanes of moderp 
design. : 

The morale of the Swedish defense forces is probably not just now 
at its peak. This is due in part to the natural let-down which inevita- 
bly follows wars. In part, however, it appears to be due to the rela. 
tively low scale of pay;-to a certain spirit of rebellion against severe 
military discipline and petty military restrictions; to a natural dis- 
taste for military activity among the Swedish people as a whole; and 
perhaps also to a certain rivalry between the three main branches of 
the service. 

Steps are now being taken to meet this situation. In the early 
spring of 1947 a mixed civilian and military investigating committee 
reported to the Minister of Defense making recommendations among 
other matters affecting the national defense, regarding conscription 
and military training. Following are the main points bearing upon 
the subject of training which were made by this committee: 

1. The committee agrees with many conscripts who hold that the com- 
pulsory training time has not been efficiently used, and recommends 
that compulsory training should be more intensive and realistic. 

2. In response to the desire of conscripts for more freedom during off- 
duty hours, it is pointed out that too many restrictions arouse resent- 
ment instead of instilling discipline. On the other hand too much 
freedom is likely to produce “gentlemen soldiers,” living in rented 
rooms rather than in barracks. 

3. It is agreed that both NCO’s and officers are underpaid. ; 

4. The present method of procuring officers and NCO’s is considered 
unsatisfactory as it has made operation of the army difficult and has 
prevented introduction of needed changes. 

5. Cultivation of a more democratic spirit in the armed forces is recom- 
mended. 

6. It is recommended that information as to the “why of training” and 
all that is done in military service should be given to conscripts and 
that a study of sociology should be made compulsory for men in all 
ranks, | 

7. All conscripts should be allowed to wear civilian clothes when not 
in camps. 

8. The number of free-leave trips should be increased to one every 
second week. | 

There appears, however, to be a question as to whether the criticisms 
implied in these recommendations are sufficiently well established to 
warrant their adoption and there is strong opposition to their accept- 
ance from the army itself. 
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Attitude of the Swedish People 


Though the Swedish people have accepted compulsory military 
training as a national duty, they have seized every opportunity to 
render it as little burdensome as possible whenever there was any 
justification for believing that either through some international body, 
such as the League of Nations, or by their own trade policy of equal 
favors for all, it would be possible to avoid war. The isolated posi- 
‘tion of Sweden—that is until recently isolated—has doubtless been a 
factor calculated in the past to chill military enthusiasm. 

While the Army General Staff has consistently advocated a long 
period of compulsory universal military training, the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, which has been in power most of the time since World 
War I, has consistently resisted it, except in time of an imminent 
European conflict. Until recently it has been urged that the people’s 
money had better be used for making Sweden a better place in which 
to live than for maintaining a large defense force. Having achieved 
this end to a large extent, the Social-Democratic Party 1s now more 
inclined to take the view that having created something worth defense, 
it should now be adequately defended. Swedish Communists, on the 
other hand, in general oppose military expenditure. 

During World War II the Swedish people came suddenly to realize 
that their country was no longer isolated. Quite the opposite, they 
realized that it might well become the high road for military move- 
ments from east to west or west to east. It was that perhaps which 
galvanized the Riksdag into passing the new legislation of 1941 and 
1942. Atthe end of World War II there looms for Sweden the more 
serious probability that Swedish territory might even be a battle- 
ground should a world conflagration break out afresh, or that de- 
mands might be made by one power or another to use Sweden as a 
jumping off center by land or air or even by water for other points. 

With such contingencies in prospect, the Swedish army is now being 
equipped and trained to resist until a stronger power can help to repel 
an aggressor. An effort is being made to popularize the army and it is 
even proposed to reduce slightly the compulsory period of training 
with the hope that its quality may be still further improved through 
concentration and use of better equipment. 


Summary 

The one great purpose that universal training in Sweden seems to 
bave served is that without it there would have been no possibility of 
building any defense force at all within existing time limits. Had 
Sweden not had universal military training the Swedes would not have 
believed that they could hold back the Germans even for a short time, 
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nor would the Germans have been convinced that in the end it would 
prove less costly to take what iron ore they could obtain by arrange- 
ment, than to tackle the sturdy Swedes on the battlefield. 

As to the length of the compulsory training period required to pro- 
duce an army effective for defense, there is at present considerable 
discussion in Sweden. An official survey recently made by the Com-. 
mander in Chief of the Defense Forces recommends a reduction from 
12 to 11 months for the army and the coast guard, and from 15 to 14 
months for the navy. The army believes that this arrangement would 
facilitate training of the new class of conscripts by allowing officers 
and NCO’s a few weeks for preparation prior to their induction. The 
recommendation is made, however, on the condition that the scope of 
of the training be somewhat limited and that the appropriation be in- 
creased so that the quality of training can be improved. For the air 
force, it is proposed to reduce the training period also by one month 
if a repetition course is taken immediately after completion of the 
basic training, or by 4 to 5 months if the proportion of conscripts 
assigned to the air force is increased. | 

In the opinion of many military experts, however, including an 
eminent Swedish army officer, interest is the factor that counts most. 
Assuming that conscripts are bodily fit and have had some premilitary 
instruction in the use of rifles, they can be well trained in considerably 
less time when sufficient interest is somehow created than when they are 
bored. In time of a national emergency the factor of interest presents 
no problem. A great deal can, therefore, be done with new recruits 
in a very short time. But, in peacetime to find an incentive for pro- 
ficiency in military exercises is a difficult matter. One object of the 
new 11-month tests is to find out how to increase that interest. 

Realizing the serious military hazard which now confronts their 
country, the Swedes are attempting to supply the needed impetus by 
offering personal rewards to trainees for excellence in military per- 
formance. Moreover, with the new geographical importance which 
Sweden has assumed in the postwar world, it may be that the Swedish 
people will develop that sense of mission which makes all difficult 
tasks worthwhile. . 

It is significant in this connection that certain elements of the Swiss 
system of universal military training—notably, the selection and train- 
ing of conscripts for officers and the universal principle of compulsory 


military training—were incorporated in the 1942 revision of the 
Swedish military-service law. 
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UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS * 


The military service system in Soyiet Russia has undergone several 
substantial changes since the beginning of the Soviet regime. The for- 
mation of a new “Workers’ and Peasants’ Army” was ordered on Janu- 
ary 15, 19182 on the basis of 6 months’ volunteer service of persons 18 
years of age or over. But on May 29, 1918, the Soviet Government cle- 
cided to call up men for military service, and on June 12, 1918, a decree 
ordered the calling to colors of certain age groups of “workers and 
peasants who do not exploit somebody else’s labor.” * Numerous de- 
crees followed, but the regulation of compulsory service remained un- 
settled during the period of civil war. 

Only after the civil war ended (1921-22) was compulsory military 
service regulated by the decrees of September 28, 1922, and August 8, 
1923, and finally by the law of 1925.5 This law was amended on August 
8, 1928, and on August 13, 1930,’ and the system then established, with 
a few modifications, remained in force until September 1, 1939, when an 
entirely new system was introduced.® 

Prior to the 1936 constitution, military service was the duty and 
privilege of those only who, being considered “Toilers,” enjoyed 
franchise. ‘The disfranchised “nontoiling elements,” which embraced 
such groups as people employing hired labor or renting land from 
someone else, were not drafted but paid a tax in peacetime and could 
have been drafted into special labor units in wartime. Under the 
old system, the Soviet armed forces were divided into the standing 
army with 2 years’ continuous active service, and the territorial army 
in which 2 years’ training was received in intervals over a period of 
5 years. In addition, there was an attempt made to combine the work 
in some war industries with military training by introducing “active 
industrial service.” 


1The material in this appendix is a compilation of two papers prepared by Dr. 
V. Gsovski, Chief, Foreign Law Section, Law Library, Library of Congress: ‘Draft 
Legislation in Soviet Russia,” September 4, 1940, revised 1948 ; “Pre-Service Train- 
ing and Military Training for Civilians in the Soviet Union,” May 20, 1947. 

* Sobronie Zakonov i rasporiazhenii. Collection of R. 8. F. S. R., the soviet law 
gazette, 1917-18, item 245. 

*Tbid., item 518. 

* Tbid., item 528-530. 

® Collection of the U. S. S. R. Laws, the federal Soviet law gazette, 1925, 
item 468. 

6 Tbid., 1928, item 449. 

7 Ibid., 1930, item 424. 

’ Vedomosti Verkhovnego Soveta S. 8. S. R. 1939, another Soviet law gazette, No. 
32 amended; ibid., 1941, Nos. 12 and 29. ; 
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At the present time Soviet military regulations with respect to 
compulsory military service are very similar to those of other coun- 
tries of continental Europe with compulsory service. The 1939 law, 
which is still in effect, is based on the principal of universal compul- 
sory military service for all able-bodied men from 19-50. Those who 
have graduated from secondary school may be inducted at 18. 

Men also undergo preservice training. Such training is a man- 
datory part of the regular curriculum of the schools. This training 
constitutes part of the general duty imposed in 1941 on every male 
citizen 16-50 to take military training when called. Supplementing 
this preservice training of all youths, special military secondary 
schools train boys from the age of 10 onward to become officers of 
the regular army. | 

Training for civilians, both male and female, is offered by a special 
association known under the abbreviated name of O9OA VIAKHIM 
(Association for the Defense Against Air Attack and Chemical War- 
fare). The Soviet Red Cross and Red Crescent take care of the train- 
ing for military medical service in case of war emergency. _ 

Preservice training and the training of civilians were established 
before the German attack on the Soviet Union in 1941. In the sections 
of this appendix devoted to these aspects of military training, the situ- 
ation as it existed on the eve of the German attack is described first, 
and thereafter the more recent measures are indicated. _ 


Summary of the Law on Compulsory Military Service of September 1, 
1939 ° 

General terms of service—Military service is the duty of all able- 
bodied men from 19 to 50 years of age. Graduates from secondary 
schools begin the service upon attaining their 18th year (secs. 1-3, 
10, 14). | 

Military service is either active or in reserve; the latter is of two 
kinds: First Line Reserve, and Second Line Reserve (secs. 5, 10). 

Women may also be called to the colors. The Minister of Armed 
Forces is authorized to register and appoint to the army and navy 
women who have had medical, veterinary, or other special technical - 
training. Such women may be called to training camps in peacetime 
and may be drafted in wartime to perform auxiliary and special serv- 
ices (sec. 18), | 


Induction.—Induction of those who have reached their nineteenth 
birthday (or graduates from secondary schools who have reached their 
eighteenth birthday) is conducted annually between September 15 and 


* Soviet Law Gazette—Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta 8. S. 8. R. No. 32, Sep- 
tember 23, 1939, p. 1-2; also in 1941, Nos. 12 and 29, 
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October 15. Those who are fit for service are assigned either to active 
service for a period of from 2 to 5 years, or transferred at once to the 
Second Line Reserve (secs. 31, IT). ; 

Active service and First Line Reserve—An annual quota designates 
the number of persons to be assigned to active service. These are 
selected from the physically fit who are not actually supporting dis- 
abled parents. 

Duration of active services is as follows (sec. 7) : 

a. Two years for privates of land forces. 

b. Three years for noncommissioned officers of land forces as well 
as for privates and noncommissioned officers in the air force and land 
frontier guards. 

c. Four years for privates and noncommissioned officers in the coast 
guard and the coast guard navy. : 

d. Five years for privates and noncommissioned officers in the navy. 

After having completed the term of active service every man is trans- 
ferred to the First Line Reserve, where he remains until he reaches the 
age of 50 (sec. 31). 

Second Line Reserve-—To the Second Line Reserves are assigned— 

a. Men who are physically handicapped but still fit for noncombat- 
ant service in wartime. 

b. Men supporting two disabled parents (if these are invalids or the 
father is over 60 and the mother over 55 years of age). 

c. Able-bodied and eligible men in excess of the annual quota needed 
for the armed forces. 

Women registered for service from 19 to 50 years of age are also 
assigned to the Second Line Reserve (sec. 31). 
Service in reserve.—First and Second Line Reserves are each divided 
into three age groups: The first group comprises reservists under 35 
years, the second those between 35 and 45 years of age, and the third 
those between 45 and 50 years of age (sec. 32). 

The reservist shall be called upon to spend, periodically, from 1 
to 3 months in a training camp. The duration of each training 
period and the number of such calls vary with the type of reserve and 
the age group to which the reservist belongs (sec. 83). 

All reserve groups may be called to active service whenever the 
need arises. 


Exemptions—The Soviet law does not provide for a complete ex- 
emption from military service, but establishes some easier terms of 
service for certain groups. Enrollment might be twice postponed for 
a person. because of his physical infirmities (sec 23). Active service 
- shall be postponed for students of secondary schools until they gradu- 
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ate or attain their twentieth year. Persons who support two disabled 
parents, viz, invalids, or fathers over 60, mothers 55 years old, are as. 
signed to the Second Line Reserve instead of active service. If the 
individual, on account of a subsequent change of family status, loses 
his right to such assignment, he may be called to active service within 
9 years. Able-bodied persons in excess of the usual quota shall be 
assigned to the Second Line Reserve, but may be recalled for active 
service within 5 years. 


Commissioned officers.—Special rules regulate the age limits for com- 
missioned officers of various ranks, their distribution by age groups 
in the reserve, and the number of calls for training in peacetime within 
each age group. 


Preservice Training 


Before 1941.—Before 1941 preservice training was divided into two 
stages, namely (1) primary training and ( 2) preservice training in the 
proper sense. Primary training was designed for boys going to the 
fifth through the seventh years of secondary school. In other words, 
boys of the age and education equivalent to the last year of junior high 
school or the first year of senior high school were subject to the primary 
training for three consecutive years. In the curriculum of the school 
2 hours each week were assigned for primary military training. The 
People’s Commissariat for National Defense was charged with guid- 
ance and superintendence of the training. 

The preservice training, technically speaking, was established for 
the three senior classes of secondary school; that is, for boys going 
to the eighth, ninth, and tenth years of the school, their ages being 
approximately from 15 on up, and for students of universities who 
did not have any training in the regular military service. Thus a 
person who attended school was normally supposed to have had from 
+ to 6 years of preservice training before he reached 19 years of age. 
In the curriculum 2 hours weekly were assigned for preservice train- 
ing. The People’s Commissariat for National Defense was charged 
with the guidance, supervision, and superintendence of preservice 
training. A Soviet textbook on administrative law of 1940 comments 
as follows: 


The significance of the military training in schools is immense. It familiar- 
izes the growing generation with the fighting traditions of the Red Army 
and Navy and with the general principles of military discipline. The ado- — 
lescents and youth are drilled in rifle shooting, they get well trained in the 
rules of antiair and antichemical defense and, which is the main thing, 
they receive good physical Seasoning,”° 


* Denisov, editor, Sovetskoe Adiinistrativnoe Pravo, Moscow, 1940, p. 152. 
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After 1941.—After Germany’s attack upon the Soviets’ compulsory 
military training of all male Soviet citizens from 16 to 50 years old 
was decreed on September 18, 1941. This training was to be taken 
outside military units and without taking the trainees away from 
their regular jobs. The organization of this training was assigned to 
the People’s Commissariat for National Defense and its local agencies. 
A special bureau of universal military training (VSEVOBUCH)* 
was created within this commissariat. 

The whole project was designed to cover the pre-service training as 
well as training of males who for one or another reason did not re- 
ceive military training. The decree was not included later in any 
official collection of Soviet laws and decrees, but in Izvestia was 
printed the following text: 


CONCERNING UNIVERSAL COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING OF 
CITIZENS OF THE USSR 


The State Committee of National Defense * enacted the following: 

- Whereas every citizen of this Union of the S. S. R. who is able to bear arms 
must have military training in order to be prepared to defend with weapons 
his country and for the purpose of preparing trained reserves for the Red 
Army the State Committee of National Defense has resolved: 

1. Beginning with October 1, 1941, compulsory military training for all 
citizens of the U. S. S. R. of male sex from the age of 16 through 50 shall 
be introduced. 

2. Be it enacted that compulsory military training shall be taken outside 
of the military units, without taking persons drafted for military training 
from their work in factories, plants, government farms, collective farms, and 
offices. 

3. The days and hours for military drill shall be established by the military 
commissariats ™ in such a manner that the normal schedule of work in 
enterprises and offices be not interrupted, and without prejudice to 
production. 

4, Military training shall comprise a course designed to be completed 
within 110 training hours. 

5. In giving military training, special attention must be paid to infantry 
drill, rifle drill, machine guns, hand grenades, chemical warfare defense, 
digging of trenches, camouflage, and to tactical preparation of single fighters 
and squads. 

6. In the personal military record of each member of the army reserve 
who completes the course of compulsory military training a note thereof 


11 The same coined word was used during the early stage of the Soviet regime 
to designate a system of military training outside the army. However, the or- 
ganization was then different. For its description see Fedotov—White, The 
Growth of the Red Army, 1944. 

2 This committee was given full power during the war emergency. Its chair- 
man was Stalin. | 

18 This is the name for the local agencies of the Soviet War Department. 
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shall be made, while to those who did not yet reach the normal draft age, 
corresponding certificates shall be issued and their names shall be put on 
record in military commissariats as those who have completed the compul- 
sory military training. 

7. In the capacity of instructors for military training the line officers and 
political officers and the noncommissioned officers of the reserve whose active 
service was deferred shall be used as well as the better prepared enlisted 
men of older age groups not yet called for active service. 

8. For the first draft for military training future draftees born in 1923 
and 1924 as well as the members of the reserves of the age up to 45 years who 
didn’t have any training are hereby ordered. 

9. The organization of the compulsory military training of citizens of the 
U. S. S. R. shall be the duty of the People’s Commissariat for National De- 
fense and its local agencies. 

10. Within the People’s Commissariat for National Defense a Main Admin- 
istration of Universal Military Training (VSEVOBUCH) shall be estab- 
lished while in military areas and the regional (provincial and those of in- 
dividual republics) military commissariats, special sections of VSEVOBUCH, 
and in the district military commissariats, from two to three instructors of 
the same shall be appointed. [Izvestiia, September 18, 1941, No. 221 (7597) .] 


Under this decree five calls were made up to July 1943. Persons 
subject to the first call were defined in section 8 of the decree. Each 
group underwent training of 110 hours in the course of from 8 to 4 
months, after which they went into the regular military outfits. The 
training of the fourth group, which was completed by July 1943, lasted 
4 months. The fifth group began its training in the second half of 
July 1943.14 

The so-called military commissariats, i. e., local agencies of the 
war department attached to administration of the political subdivi- 
sions down to the district soviets, took care of the organization of 
training and the draft in each locality. In each district (raion)— 
which is the smallest administrative subdivision corresponding to 
county—several so-called military training posts were established 
and the required numbers of instructors were attached to each post. 
Kach post took care of the training of the employees of a certain 
establishment or office, or of persons residing in a given locality. 
The Main Administration of the Universal Military Training 
(VSEVOBUCH) has published a weekly newspaper, “Military 
Training (Voennoe Obuchenie),” since 1941. Some of the informa- 
tion included in this appendix was derived from this publication. 

The training of civilians in general was also performed by the 
OSOAVIAKHIM. 

Postwar development.—Since the end of the war it seems that 
the functions of VSEVOBUCH are confined to preservice training 
only. This does not mean that the military training of the civilian 


* Voennoe Obuchenie, July 1945. 
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population is discontinued at the present time, but this task is now, 
as it was before the war, assigned to the OOOAVIAKHIM. 

According to the resolution of the Council of Ministers of August 
13, 1946, preservice training is carried out at present according to 
the old 110-hour curriculum only through the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
years of secondary school. The primary training established before 
for boys in the fifth through the seventh years of secondary school 
is confined to physical training and is not directly military training.” 

Although in general the preservice training is as betore combined 
with the regular school curriculum, the trainees are assembled from 
time to time in camps for a period of from 5 to 10 days to undergo 
training under conditions identical with those of a regular army unit. 
The necessity of stressing the ideological and political training during 
the course is also emphasized. The following program appeared on 
February 14, 1947, in the official periodical of the Chief Administra- 
tion of the Universal Military Training over the signature of Colonel 
Stebaev, the chief of the program division. 


THH PROGRAM OF PRESERVICE TRAINING OF THE STUDENT AND 
ITS APPLICATION IN THE SCHOOL * 


The curriculum of preservice training, military and physical, of the students 
of the eighth to tenth years covers the minimum basic knowledge required 
of a soldier. In the eighth class the student shall get acquainted with the 
organization of the armed forces of the U. 8. S. R., with the rudiments of 
military discipline and the rules for the conduct of service men: They shall 
study the action of soldiers in formation without arms, the mechanism of 
the carbine, the methods and rules for firing it. In the ninth class, in addi- 
tion to the theoretical knowledge, the students acquire the practical training 
of the rifleman. Whenever the pre-draftees are assembled for training in 
camps (from 5 to 10 days) they get practical training in the field under condi- 
tions which are very close to those of army service. In the tenth class, by 
means of review, the theoretical knowledge acquired in the eighth and ninth 
classes is improved and the practical training is perfected. Besides, the 
mechanism of the submachine gun and the rules for firing it are studied and 
the student is given the fundamentals of military topography. * * * 
Physical training in the eighth to tenth classes is an inseparable part of the 
military training of the student and is directed toward the development of 
physical qualities required of a soldier. By the character of the exercises 
the physical training is a continuation of the physical education which 
began with the first years of school. 


[The military instructor must take care of getting all the necessary matériel 
for training. ] 


The subject matter of the curriculum must be taught in accordance with these 
basic requirements: 


The students must be taught by means of demonstration, and must be taught 
only such things as are needed by the preservice trainee for the effective 
and conscientious performance of the soldier’s actions within the first days 
of his military service. The training must go on under strict observance 
of the rules and regulations of the armed forces of the U. 8. 8. R., and 


*Tbid., January 38 and January 17, 1947. 
6 Tpid., No. 7, February 14, 1947. 
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actual examples of military exploits of the Soviet soldiers during the great 
patriotic war must be used. 


The training in and the demonstration of the execution of manuals and 
actions must be performed by the military instructor himself. For the 
supervision of the drill of the students the most successful of them must be 
used. The role of such assistants is especially important for calisthenics 
before the lessons. Instruction to such assistants must be given outside of 
the class hours. 


Each student must also know whether he performs the manuals and actions 
correctly, and to what extent. Therefore, by the end of each lesson the 
instructor must appraise the progress of the students, and to those who 
are slow in learning he must clearly show the reason of their slowness and 
indicate what they must do to eliminate this. 


A rating for each quarter of the academic year shall be given on the basis 
of observation of the progress made in each lesson. If the progress of the 
individual student is not quite clear, the instructor may, by additional 
assignments, and questions, check up on their knowledge. The review 
lessons provided for by the schedule should be used for this purpose. The 
progress in physical training is evaluated on the basis of tables of normal 
requirements established for basic exercises. The training plan must be 
prepared on the basis of the curriculum. In this plan the whole subject 
matter of the curriculum for each class is distributed by quarters of the 
academic year and by weeks within each quarter. The lessons in various 
fields of training must be interchanged in order to secure a mutual connec- 
tion between various phases of military training as well as between military 
and physical training. In drawing up the plan the climatic conditions of 
the locality and the degree to which the school is Supplied with training 
arms and other matériel, the existence of a rifle range, of a gym or of 
sports grounds, etc., must be taken into consideration. 


No less important in the preservice training is the schedule of the lessons 
in military and physical training which must be included in the plan of 
teaching hours of the general teaching schedule in which only the kind 
of training is indicated. The assignment of each lesson, its purpose and the 
place where it takes place as well as the sections of the rules and regu- 
lations to be studied must be indicated in a Separate schedule for military 
and physical training. 


Simultaneously, a plan for military and sporting activities outside of the 
class must be prepared. All these documents must be coordinated with the 
person in charge of the teaching and must be approved by the director of 
the school. The execution of the plan must be recorded in the correspond- 
ing column of the plan and in the class record where, along with the rating 

of the students, the subject matter studied must be noted. 


Military Preparatory Schools for Training of Future Professional Officers 


On the eve of World War II steps were taken to establish special mili- 
tary and naval preparatory schools with a general educational pro- 
gram corresponding to the eighth through the tenth years of second- 
ary school. Boys of the ages 14 to 16 were eligible for admittance 
and, in addition to general subjects, they were to be taught military 
subjects and trained in military discipline. Upon graduation they were 
supposed to go to the military academies for 2 or 3 years to become 
officers. : 

On August 22, 1943, the establishment of 10 additional military 
schools was ordered. In honor of the famous Russian general of the 
18th century, these schools were called “Suvoroy Military Schools.” 
On December 1, 1943, the schools were opened. The schools are or- 
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ganized, as the order states, “after the pattern of the former (im- 
perial) Cadet Corps.” *’ The boys, primarily the orphans and children 
of generals and distinguished officers, are admitted at the age of 10 
years to become professional officers in the future. Thus the purpose 
of the school is “to prepare boys for the military service in the capac- 
ity of commissioned officers and give them general education equi- 
valent to the secondary school.” ‘The course last 7 years during 
which the students must live in dormitories under conditions coming 
close to those in military barracks. 

The average capacity of each of the Suvorov Military schools is 500 
students, with a total capacity of 4,500 for all schools. In 1948 the 
first four classes were opened and boys of the ages 10 to 13 were taken. 
Thus, the first graduates are expected in December 1947. The Suvorov 
Military Schools are located in Krasnodar, Novocherkask, Stalingrad, 
Voronezh, Kharkov, Yelets (called Arlovskoe) , Kalinin, and Stavro- 
pol? These schools do not take the place of the numerous military 
academies which train adolescents to become officers upon graduation, 
but are established in addition to these to serve as preparatory schools. 


Training of Civilians 2 

Prior to World War II.—Before World War II the training of 
civilians was carried on primarily by OSOAVIAKHIM. This is the 
abbreviated name for an association of societies for the defense 
against air and chemical warfare. There is such a society in each 
soviet republic (state) and a union-wide association of these societies. 
In fact this organization came into being in 1927 as a merger of OSO 
(association for assistance in defense) with AVIAKHIM (for assist- 
ance in aviation and chemical warfare). Although officially called 
“voluntary association,” this organization is in fact a governmental 


agency for all kinds of military training of the civilian population.”® 
The basic nuclei of the organization were OSOAVIAKHIM groups 


which consisted of not less than five members. Such groups were or- 
ganized in industrial establishments, Soviet governmental farms, col- 
lective farms, offices, schools, military units. In large establishments 


% “Joint Decision of the Soviet Government and the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party concerning measures to be taken for the reconstruction in the 
liberated regions,” title X, Krasnaia Zvezda (Red Star), August 22, 1943, No. 198 
(5569), p. 4; also December 1, 1948, No. 283 (5654), p. 1. 

* Wor description in English see Richard Lauterbach, “These are the Russians,” 
Harpers, New York, 1944, p. 253 et seq. ; Information Bulletin of the U. S. 8S. R. 
Embassy in Washington, March 38, 1945. 


The last available charters of this association are dated 1927 and are to 
be found in a book printed in 1929 (Ustavnyi sbornik soiuza Osoaviakhim, Mos- 


cow, 1929). However, the Soviet Textbook on Administrative law of 1940 
outlines the activities of this organization in accord with these charters. 
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and offices separate groups were organized for smaller subdivisions 
such as shops, sections, etc. Special attention was paid to the organi- 
zation of school children into so-called circles of Young Friends of 
OSOAVIAKHIM for some specialized training such as air defense, 
use of gliders, rifle shooting, etc. The work of these basic nuclei is 
defined by the Soviet Textbook on Administrative Law of 1940 2° as 
follows: 


(a) Hlucidation of the peaceful policies of the U. S. 8. R., of the war 
preparedness of the imperialists, and of the purposes of the defense of the 
socialist fatherland. 

(0) Raising of the military-political and theoretical level of the mem- 
bers of the OSOAVIAKHIM;; the basic nuclei create groups for the study 
of various special branches of the military science (rifle shooting, para- 
chuting, gliders, defense against chemical warfare, and others), create rifle 
ranges, “military corners,” parachute jumping platforms, and acquire ma- 
terial for the group (rifles, targets, etc.). 

In the Soviet Government farms and collective farms the basic nuclei of 
the OSOAVIAKHIM organize chemical units, units of watchmen and posts 
for protection of socialist property. 

The basie nuclei of OSOAVIAKHIM earry on mass training for defense 
(excursions to the homes of the Red Army, to the military camps, to the 
sites of battles, military field marches, ete.). Each organization of 
OSOAVIAKHIM must keep a regular contact with a military outfit which 
is considered to be under the special patronage of the establishment, goy- 
ernmental farm or office, of ‘whose employees the organization is recruited. 

The whole work of each basic nucleus is carried under the immediate 
guidance of the Communist Party organization with the active support of 
trade unions and the Komsomol (organization of the Communist Youth). 


A special illustrated periodical has been published since 1927 by 
OSOAVIAKHIM under the title “For the Defense” (in Russian— 
Za Oboronu—title changed slightly several times). The following 
data derived from official Soviet sources describe the activities of the 
OSOAVIAKHIM prior to World War II: 


On October 1, 1927, the OSOAVIAKHIM had 2,950,000 members, but 2 years 
later, by October 1, 1929, its membership had increased to 5,100,000, of which 
only 306,000 were military men, the rest being civilians who voluntarily 
entered the organization for military training. Over a million members 
were women. 


In 1929 the OSOAVIAKHIM had 27,070 organized groups for the study of 
military science, 15,000 groups studying grenade throwing, 4,080 shooting 
galleries, 8 traveling schools for marksmanship, a sniping school, a central 
experimental shooting station, 200 Military-naval circles, 150 military-naval 
Study groups, 2 military-naval stations, 6 military-naval headquarters, 240 
cavalry study groups, 2 riding Schools, 1,035 special women’s circles for com- 
munication and administration Service, over 670 other study groups for 
women, about 2,000 groups for air and chemical defense, over 760 groups 
for aviation and chemistry, 175 schools for commanders of Aviakhimcom- 
mands, 4 aviation clubs, 350 circles for the study of aviation, 1,050 circles 
of aviation sport, 6 schools of civilian aviation, 9 courses for motorists, 2 
courses for meteorologists, 12 other aviation courses, 5 glider stations, and 
many other organizations. 


* Denisov, op. cit., p. 166. 


“Small exhibits of propaganda material in clubs and other places designed for — 
gatherings, 
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The OSOAVIAKHIM used to award special G. T. O. badges (Russian initials 
for “Prepared for Labor and Defense”) symbolizing all-round physical fitness. 
On the eve of the war the membership of the O9SOAVIAKHIM had reached 
the staggering total of about 12 million, half of whom were holders of the 
GTa Ovbadgés. it '*/ *? 


Over half a million young Russian women passed athletic tests which entitle 
them to wear the G. T. O. badges. More than 100,000 wear the Voroshilov 
badge for marksmanship. Soviet sportswomen hold a number of world 
records, particularly in parachute jumping and flying. As far back as 1929 
the OSOAVIAKHIM had 1,100,000 women members, out of which 200,000 
participated in the practical work of the organization. The women consti- 
tuted 14 percent of the membership in the circles for study of military science ; 
18 percent in the circles for rifle shooting ; 19 percent in the circles for avia- 
tion and chemical defense; and 18 percent in the cavalry circles. Women 
were admitted into schools for the training of officers of the army. Voenny 
Vestnik (“Military Messenger”) of August 29, 1929, states that out of 116 
pupils admitted into the military schools of the Tula district 9 were women, 
and in Kursk, 14 out of 120. Until 1930 the military schooling of women was 
more or less incidental, but from 1930 on it became an official feature in the 
military training of Soviet Russia. Women were admitted into the signal 
schools in Kiev and Leningrad, the armament schools of Tula, the school of 
special services in Moscow, the artillery, the military-topographical and 
military communications schools in Leningrad. Although it was understood 
that the women were not to be given commanding posts, they took the same 
courses, were subjected to the Same discipline, and wore the same uniform 
as the male students * * **% 


According to official figures, 20,000 men and women in Soviet Russia mastered 
parachute jumping in the three years 1933-35. By the beginning of 1936 
there were 569 towers for parachute jumping and 115 parachute stations in 
Russia.” 7 
The training of the civilian population in first aid and other as- 
sistance to the wounded and sick servicemen in case of war emergencie 
is carried on by the Soviet Red Cross and Red Crescent. | 
OSOVIAKHIM during World War II.—During World War Il 
two new tasks were in fact performed by the OSOAVIAKHIM. In 
many instances the basic units of OSOAVIAKHIM became guerrilla 
detachments which either remained in the rear of the advance German 
troops or, being formed in the vicinity of the front, penetrated to the 
front lines. Several such exploits were reported in “For the Defense” 
after the war. Another task was performed by OSOAVIAKHIM 
in close collaboration with and under the guidance of the noted 
NARKOMNUDEL—the Commissariat for the Interior, which 1s 


in charge of the secret police as well as a special bureau called Ad- 
ministration of the Local Air and Chemical Defense. This task con- 


sisted of organizing so-called self-defense groups united into a sys- 
tem of civilian defense known as Local Air and Chemical Defense 
(MPVO). This system was established under the decree of July 


2 Berchin, Michel and Ben-Horin, Eliahu, The Red Army (New York, N. W. 
Norton, 1942), p. 149-150. 

3 Ibid., p. 152. 

4 Tbid., p. 80. 
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941, which was not included in any official collection of laws’ and 


decrees but appeared in Izvestia as follows: 


CONCERNING..THE UNIVERSAL COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING OF 
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THE POPULATION IN ANTIAIR DEFENSE 


For the purpose of preparation of the civilian population for the air and 
chemical warfare defense as well as for organization and preparation of 
the basic units (self-defense groups) of the Local Anti-Air Defense (MPVO) 
the U. S. 8. R. Council of People’s Commissars has resolved: 


Universal compulsory preparation of the entire adult population of the ages 
from 16 through 60 years for the air and chemical warfare defense is hereby 
introduced. 


Note: Minors from eight to sixteen years of age must be trained in the 
use of means of individual defense during air raids. 


The training shall be taken: by wage-earners and salaried employees at the 
place of work; by students at schools; by all other citizens at the place of 
residence, 


Be it enacted that citizens of both sexes—women at the ages from 18 through 
50 and men from 16 through 60 years—shall be compulsorily drafted to 
participate in the self-defense groups of MPVO at the establishments, offices, 
and residential houses. 


From the compulsory draft for participation in the self-defense groups of 
the MPVO shall be exempt: 


(a) Persons who are temporarily disabled, because of illness or injury, 
during the period of time necessary for the restoration of their ability to 
work; 


(6) Disabled war veterans and workers; 
(c) Pregnant women 35 days before birth and 28 days after; 
(@) Women who have children eight years of age or less. 


Note.—Citizens who work in establishments and offices may simulta- 
neously belong to a self-defense group at the place ef work and at the 
place of residence and shall be called to work in that group of self-defense 
at the place in which they happen to be at the time of the air alarm, 


The OSOAVIAKHIM shall be charged with the preparation of the popula- 
tion according to the standard program G. T. O. (prepared for air and 
chemical defense, see above) of groups in residence houses while the 
financing of the training of the self-defense groups and their supply with 
special matériel shall be the duty of the Executive Committees of the city — 
and district soviets. 


The preparation of the self-defense groups in establishments and offices shall 
be the duty of the chiefs of such establishments and offices, and the financing 
of the training and supplies of such self-defense groups shall be the duty 
of the respective People’s Commissariats and government department. 


The N. K. V. D. shall be trusted with the direction of the organization of 
the self-defense groups. 


Procedure to be followed in the preparation of the population for air and 
chemical warfare defense, in organizing the self-defense group and in draft- 
ing citizens for such groups shall be established by the Councils of People’s 
Commissars of the constituent republics of the Soviet Union. [Izvestiia, 
July 2, 1941, No. 154 (7580).] 


During the war the following plan of organization of self-defense 
groups evolved. In each city or other settlement a general head- 
quarters of the Local Air Defense was established. Each city was 
originally subdivided into defense precincts but later each precinct was 
transformed into a battalion, and several battalions were organized 
into regiments, and battalions were organized to perform specific serv- 
ices such as decontamination, repair of destroyed roads, bridges, water 
supply, and the like. Depending upon the nature of the emergency 
the headquarters directed the local battalion or called a specialized 
regiment or battalion to meet the emergency.” 

In 1944 the groups of self-defense and OSOA VIAKHIM organiza- 
tions were assigned the task of clearing liberated territory of mines, 
unexploded projectiles, and collecting war trophies, and their work in 
this respect was highly praised in the Soviet press in 1947.” 

On November 14, 1944, the cabinet issued an order placing the mem- 
bers of self-defense groups and other units of MPVO and their fami- 
lies on equal footing with the servicemen and their families regard- 
ing the pensions for death and injury suffered in action.”® x 

Postwar development.—According to a report printed on January 
96, 1947, in Za Oboronu, 98 million soviet men and women fulfilled, 
during the war, training according to the program GUO. and 
85,000 self-defense groups were organized.” At the end of the war 
the activities of the O9SOAVIAKHIM were not discontinued. The 
membership of the OSOAVIAKHIM in 1947 reached the impressive 
figure of 16 million and training with rifles, submachine guns, mor- 
tars, and parachuting in particular was continued after the war. 
For instance, in 1946 in Moscow, 100,000 people participated in rifle- 
shooting matches and 9,000 qualified as sharpshooters.* In 1947 
Za, Oboronu and Voenmoe Obozrenie carried extensive discussions of 
the new forms and new methods of organization which must be fol- 
lowed during peacetime.* The liquidation of some of the self-defense 


* This description is derived from the report on Moscow in Korolev, “MPVO _ 
of Moscow during the Great Patriotic War,” Za Oboronu, 1946, No. 23/24, p. 10; 
see also No. 10, 1946, p. 19. 

© Hor examples of the use of specialized regiments see Ibid. 

27 Voennoe Obuchenie, January 21, 1947, No. 4 (257), p. 4. 

2 See Sbornik ukasov * * * volnnogo vremeni, Leningrad, 1945, p. 1382. 

2°-Voennoe Obuchenie, January 21, 1947, No. 4 (257), p. 4, January 26, 1947, 
No. 5 (258), pp. 1 and 2. 

*° Tpid., January 17, 1947. 

2 Hg., Za Oboronu, 1946, No. 5/6, p. 17%. 
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groups which actually took place was scorned and the continuance 
of the OSOAVIAKHIM activities and development insisted upon 


a program for tactical training of self-defense groups in postwar 
times was designed and printed. — 


Spel D Loe Det Oe 
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Appendix 12 
Staff Study on: 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING IN THE UNITED STATES: 
A BRIEF HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


Contents 
Pages Pages 
I. The Thirteen Colonies (1631-— Ili. World War I (1918) to Date 
1773) ------------------- 855 (1947) ec bet tnielne os 380 
- II. Continental Congress (1774) 
to World War I (1917)-- 361 


oa eee aL the United States has never had a system of univer- 
sal military training in peacetime, the Thirteen Colonies did 
have individual training systems. The concept of a national peace- 
time training program, however, has been in the foreground at vari- 
ous times in our history. The period immediately preceding Presi- 
dent Truman’s appointment of an Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training (1946) heralded the third major period when universal 
military training was a “national issue.” The other two major periods 
were (1) that immediately preceding and following the first United 
States Congress and (2) that immediately preceding and following 
World War I. 

This appendix is intended to summarize briefly and chronologi- 
cally various universal military training programs and proposals 
in the United States. It was intended to select only those aspects of 
the subject which bear a direct relationship to universal military 
training. In addition, reference has been made to other related mat- 
ters—the National Guard, the Regular Army, the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, the Civilian Military Training Camps, and such— 
in order to provide a better perspective of the subject. | 


I. The Thirteen Colonies 
The first settlers in America brought with them the English military 
_ system of self-armed citizenry. Each colony maintained organized 


1The Joint Army and Navy Selective Service Committee. American Selective 
Service. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, October 1939, p. 5. 
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fighting forces for home defense,’ and military training, as well as 
military service, was required of the colonists. There were approxi- 
mately 100 provisions in the acts of the Thirteen Colonies requiring 
the military training of males. “Compulsory acts were passed in 
emergency, similar acts passed in peacetime to be put into effect in 
wartime, and acts requiring military training in peacetime when 
hostilities threatened and when hostilities did not threaten.” 4 Since 
this report is concerned with military training rather than military 
service, only the provisions with respect to training which appear in 
the acts of the various colonies are discussed below. 

The prerevolutionary term “common militia” has been defined by 
Lt. Col. Vollmer as a “genuine establishment in each colony, to which 
men were compelled by statutory fiat of their governments, and by 
the ever abiding understanding that service for the State was an essen- 
tial, unquestioned, natural incident to their citizenship.” ° 

The extent and type of training required of the militiamen have been _ 
described by Dr. Spencer P. Mead, in his article appearing in the 
Journal of American History, as follows: 


Company drills were held at irregular periods and at such times 
and places as the commanding officer might designate, and should 
not be confused with training days and muster days, which were held 
in the fields and at the times prescribed by the General Court or 
Legislature. In Massachusetts, the Minute Men, which were picked 
from the trained bands, during the latter part of 1774 and the early 
part of 1775, were “disciplined three times a week and oftener as 
opportunity might offer.” 

Training days, of which there were from two to six during the 
year, were, in a military sense, the graduating exercises of a finished 
course of instruction in company drill. Assembly was sounded in 
some of the colonies at 8 o’clock in the forenoon, and in others at 1 
o’clock in the afternoon, when the companies were formed, roll-called, 
and the militia exercised in the manual of arms and marching in 
close order. This was followed by a review of squads. After this 
the forces were divided and maneuvered in extended order and finally 
ended the day by participating in a sham battle. The various state 
military camps now take the place of the colonial training days. 
“ * * On muster days every freeman in the colony between the 


* Congressional Digest, August-September 1941, Vol. 20, p. 194. 

* Vollmer, Lt. Col. Arthur. Military Obligation: The American Tradition. A 
Compilation of Enactments of Compulsion from the Earliest Settlements of the 
Original Thirteen Colonies in 1607 through the Articles of Confederation 1789. 
Special Monograph No. 1, Vol. II (1947). Selective Service System. Digest of 
Hnactments, pp. 15-55. 

“ Tbid., p. 4. 

° Ibid., p. 10. 
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ages prescribed for military duty, except those exempted, was com- 
pelled to be present and be inspected, or examined, as to his fitness 
for military duty, and if he passed the necessary qualifications, he 
was mustered into the militia in his respective district and required 
to attend company drills and training days. * * * From these 
different trained bands there was principally recruited the quota of 
soldiers which the several colonies were called upon from time to 
time to furnish in the various wars in which the home government 
was engaged during the colonial period. * * *° 


According to Herbert P. Osgood, in his book, The American Colonies 
in the Seventeenth Century: 


The men who were procured for service, armed and furnished with 
ammunition were first organized into trained bands, in imitation of the 
trained bands of London and of the English counties. In Massachu- 
setts * * * two veterans * * * were employed for a year 
to train these companiés * * *, As towns were formed, the num- 
ber of trained bands was increased, each town being required to form 
one * * *, These became the militia companies of the colony 

* * * Ag the companies were organized, the duty of training 
them devolved immediately on locally elected military officers—cap- 
tains, lieutenants, sergeants, ensigns * * *. The raw material of 
New England soldiery was subjected to not infrequent trainings 
* * * With a few exceptions, males of military age—16 to 60 
years—whether freeman, free resident, or servants, were compelled to 
train.” | 


The following discussion of “trainbands” appearing in “Military 
Obligation: The American Tradition” may be of some importance in 
considering the general topic of military training in the colonial 
period: 


Some will assert that the “trainbands” were not ordinarily used in 
war, that the force used against the French and Indians in the 
eighteenth century was an independent and entirely different estab- 
lishment and, along with the “minute men”, was outside the trainband 
system. They will contend that no argument based on the old train- 
band system could legitimately be used to bolster peacetime compulsory 
military service, and the latter is akin to standing armies, which all 
Colonials, and contemporary Englishmen ‘alike, believed to be the 
greatest menace to civil liberty. In answer it is submitted: (1) ‘The 
standing armies which the Colonists repudiated were those forced on 
them from abroad by a British king, without their consent, and whose 
cavalier professionals were contemptuous of their Colonial social and 
political institutions—‘“the King’s armies,” as distinguished from per- 


| *Mead, Dr. Spencer P. “The Colonial Military: First American Soldiers.” 
Journal of American History, vol. 1 (1907), pp. 120-128. Reprinted in Military 
Obligation: The American Tradition, op. cit., pp. 57-63. 


7 Osgood, Herbert L., The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, Vol. I, 
Chap. XIII, 1904. Reprinted in “Military Obligation: The American Tradition,” 
op. cit., pp. 64-77. 
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manent establishments, of one kind or another, which the Colonists 
themselves created in war and in peace * * *, (2) The purpose 
here has not been to bolster universal military training in peacetime 
by examination of what the trainbands did, but, after inquiry led to 
conviction, it has been to refute one argument of the opposition by 
showing that the American Colonies enacted compulsory service in 


peacetime, as wellasin wartime * * *, 


Ali able-bodied males were compelled to train and serve in the early 
Colonial period. It may be said, therefore, that the Colonial period 
had “universal” as distinguished from “selective” service. | 


It is worth recalling that the earliest settlements exempted from 
Service no able-bodied freeman “of what sort soever”, but, as the fron- 
tiers moved inland and populations increased, selection was practiced 
and certain exemptions were allowed. It is noteworthy too that, as 
prosperity increased and life became easier, avoidances crept into the 
law in the form of substitution for personal service, voluntarism with 
bounties, pay in lieu of service, and the like * * *9 


It may be noted that military training was strictly enforced in the 
early Colonial period. The following is an excerpt showing enforce- 
ment of penalities in cases of neglect of duty. 


However, as early as April of 1631 we note a fine of 10 shillings for 
any man who fails to “have ready 1 lb. of powder, 20 bulletts and 2 
fathome of match (and) It is ordered that every captaine shall traine 
his companie on Saturday in every weeke.” Then, the very next year, 
“John C. Finch is flined x s, for wanting armes for his men, and for be- 
ing absent himselfe from traineing. Henry Lynn is ffined x s, for ab- 
senting himselfe from traineing. Mr. Mathewe Cradocke is ffined iii j 
for his men being absent from traineing dyvers times.” * * * Among 
the Puritan Fathers enforcement of military service was as severe as 
enforcement of church attendance—and the latter is synonymous with 
the colonial life of Massachusetts. * * * Should any doubt the seri- 
ous purpose of the Puritan to punish violation of his laws of military 
compulsion, one illustration should suffice to remove that doubt. The 
Act of 1672 was a peacetime enactment which provided in part that he 
who shall “neglect the duty of both keeping armes & traynings * * * 
it is ordered * * * to punish such person offending * * * pf 
either ryding the wooden horse, or by bilboes, or lying necke & heeles 
* * * or any punishment according to military discipline * * # 
at the discretion of the commission officers present * * *10 


The following acts (unless otherwise noted) are taken from the 
“Digest of Enactments”* found in Military Obligation: The Ameri- 
can Tradition. While this summary does not include all the acts 


* Vollmer, Lt. Col. Arthur, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
° The Selective Service System, Special Monograph No. 1, vol. I: “Historical 


Background of Selective Service,” prepared by Lt. Col. Robert B. Jackson, Jr., 
1946, p. 91. (Not published as yet.) 

* Ibid., p. 58-61. 

“In some instances, the statute itself has been checked. 
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on military training, it does contain a few acts in effect in each of 
the Colonies. 


C onnecticut 


September 1, 1636—“That every plantacon shall traine once in every 
month & if upon complainte of their military officer, it appears that 
there bee divers very unskilfull, the saide plantacon may appoint 
the officer to traine oftener the said unskillfull * * *”” 


1637—Training officer appointed. Later training days were re- 
duced to 6 times a year. The General Assembly enacted: “There 
shall be in each Plantation within this Jurisdiction, every year at 
least six training days, or days of public military exercises to teach 
and instruct all males above sixteen years of age in the comely han- 
dling, and ready use of their arms, in all postures of war, to under- 
stand and attend all words of command.” ” 

October 17, 1714—-(nature) compulsory; (persons) males 16 to 60; 
(language) shall bear arms and attend exercises. 


Delaware 


1741—“Delaware Assembly required that “ * * ‘every Free- 
holder and taxable Person’ should provide himself with arms and 
‘all Male Persons above Seventeen and under Fifty’ should be ‘inlisted 
* * * appear and attend * * .* Four Times in every Year 
* * * in order to be taught and improved in military exercise 
and whether * * * in the Day-time or in the Night shall forth- 
with march * * * todefend the Townor Place * * *”% 


Georgia 

Jan. 18, 1775—(nature) compulsory; (persons) males 16 to 60; 
(language) shall be assembled [to be trained, mustered, or exercised |. 
Maryland | 


- April 1661—(persons) (language) officers of train bands—power to 
enlist, muster, exercise, train, persons 16 to 60. 


Massachusetts 


April 12, 1631—(nature) compulsory; (persons) various; (lan- 
guage) orders watches; requires powder to each musketman; orders 
companies to train. 

January 2, 1633—(nature) compulsory; (persons) every person in 
colony; (language) shall be subject to military training and exercise 
of arms. 


” Mead, Dr. Spencer P., op. cit., p. 57-8. 
8 Jackson, Lt. Col. Robert E., op. cit. p. 89. (Original Source: Volimer, 
Arthur ) 
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May 14, 1645— (nature) compulsory; (persons) youths of 10 to 16; 
(language) shall be instructed in the exercise of arms. 


November 22, 1693—(nature) compulsory; (persons) 16 to 60; 
(language) shall bear arms and attend exercises. 


New Hampshire 


September 18, 1679—(persons) (language) Praes. & Councell 
* * * authorizeand command * * * to issue commissions for ~ 
arraying, mustering, and instructing the inhabitants of New 
Hampshire. 

April 29, 1682—(nature) compulsory; (persons) (language) Gov- 


ernor * * * arm, muster, train planters and servants. 

May 14, 1718—(nature) compulsory; (persons) males 16 to 60; 
(language) shall bear arms, attend musters and exercises. 

September 7, 1729—(nature) compulsory; (persons) (language) 
Governor * * * to arm, list, muster, and train planters, inhab- 
itants, and Christian servants. 

New Jersey 


November 3, 1668—“The Act of 1668, which requires training and 
mustering between the ages of 16 and 60 years, is introduced by a 
noteworthy preamble: ‘In order to the better providing for the Peace 
and safety of the Inhabitants of the Province, and the more ready — 
accustoming our Soldiers to an expert handling of their Arms, it is 
Enacted * * #14” 

November 1, 1679—(nature) compulsory; (persons) males 16 to 
60; (language) appear in arms on training days. 

New York 
May 6, 1691—(nature) compulsory; (persons) 15 to 60; (language) 


not remain unlisted more than 1 month after arrival, be armed, and 
appear for training. 


North Carolina 


1715—(nature) compulsory; (persons) all freemen 16 to 60; 
(language) constitute militia, be listed, appear, be mustered, trained 
and exercised in arms and be armed. 

Pennsylvania . 

September 22, 1676—(nature) compulsory; (persons) males above 
16; (language) attend military exercises * * * gervice as trayn- 
ing, watching, and warding. ; 

March 4, 1681 (Charter) —“For as much as the good Management 
of the Militia is the support of all Governments in Peace and Safety, 
to which all Persons of what quality soever are obliged in duty and 


“Tbid., 81-82. (Original Source: Vollmer, Arthur) 
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Conscience in their proportions to be Aiding and Assisting to this 
good end these following lawes are to be observed” * * * The 
Ordinance then recites the obligation for the arming, training and 
service of all males above the age of sixteen years.” 

March 22, 1780—(nature) compulsory; (persons) male whites 18 
to 53; (language) to be listed, assembled, in districts, attend muster, 
be exercised. 


Rhode Island 

November 9, 1638—The Act “required all men aged 16 to 50 years 
of age able to bear arms to furnish themselves with the necessary ac- 
coutrements and to meet for one day of training each year.” * | 

1640—Training eight days a year and two general muster days.” 

May 19-21, 1647—(nature) Gompulsory; (persons) inhabitants 5 
(language) be exercised in train-bands. 

May 3, 1665—(nature) compulsory; (persons) all men 16 to 60; 
(language) required to train and have ammunition. 

May 7, 1718—(nature) compulsory; (persons) all males 16 to 50, 
3 months in this colony; (language) shall bear arms in train-bands. 


South Carolina ; 
May 24, 1663—(persons) (language) Lord Proprietors 
Impowered to levy, muster, and train all sorts of men. | 
May 8, 1703—(nature) compulsory; (persons) (language) Officers 
* %* * to summon, to appear, and exercise inhabitants 16 to 60. 


* * 


Virginia 

April 1684—(nature) compulsory; (persons) (language) troopers 
* * * provide horses, foot soldiers * * * provide arms, etc., 
officers * * * muster, train, exercise soldiers. 

March 25, 1756—April 14, 1757—(nature) compulsory; (persons) 
males 18 to 60; (language) to be listed, armed, mustered, exercised ; 
exempted persons to provide arms. Negroes and Indians to serve 
without arms. 

May 5, 1777—(nature) compulsory; (persons) all free males, hired 
servants, and apprentices 16 to 50; (language) be enrolled in militia 
and formed into companies, mustered, be armed. 


ll. Continental Congress (1774) to World War (1917) 


1783—Letter from Alexander Hamilton, then chairman of a congres- 
sional committee (name of committee not indicated), to Com- 

* Tpid., p. 84. (Original Source: Vollmer, Arthur.) 
18 Vollmer, Lt. Col. Arthur, op. cit., p. 12. (Original source: Letter from Ar- 


chivist, Providence, R. I.) 
Mead, Dr. Spencer P., op. cit., p. 58. 
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mander-in-Chief George Washington requesting General Wash- 
ington to give his views on a proper military policy for the new 
nation. 

In response to this letter, General Washington consulted all 
the other generals at or near his headquarters. These gen- 
erals recommended that the militia be given uniform organi- 
zation and effective training throughout the States. “They 
agreed that a well-regulated militia, so formed, would be a suf- 
ficient basis for an effective national defense. They also agreed 
that there should be a small regular army to garrison the posts 
on the Indian frontier and for other special duties that cannot 
be performed by citizen soldiers in time of peace.” 18 

General Washington, after. consulting the papers submitted 
to him by his generals, presented his views on the subject in the 
form of a treatise on the military policy of the United States en- 
titled, “Sentiments on a Peace Establishement.” In it he said, 


It may be laid down as a primary position, and the basis 
of our system that every Citizen who enjoys the protection of 
a free Government, owes not only a proportion of his property, 
but even of his personal services to the defense of it, and con- 
sequently that the Citizens of America (with a few legal and 
official exceptions) from 18 to 50 Years of Age should be borne 
on the Militia Rolls, provided with uniform Arms, and so far 
accustomed to the use of them, that the Total strength of the 
County might be called forth at Short Notice * * # (and) 
duly organized into Commands * * * They ought to be 
regularly Mustered and trained, and to have their Arms and 
Accoutrements inspected at certain appointed times * * * 
(and) able bodied young Men, between the age of 18 and 
25 * * * drafted to form a Corps in every State * * * to 
be employed whenever it may become necessary in the service 
of their Country * * *19 


1784—General Steuben proposed a complete plan for a national mili- 
tary organization. As part of his plan, he proposed a Conti- 
nental Militia which was to comprise young volunteers from the 
general body of the Militia who were to enlist for 3 years and 
receive 30 days of field training each year.” 

1/84—-General Washington, after reading General Steuben’s plan, 
wrote to him as follows (March 15, 1784) : 


“ Palmer, Jolin McAuley, America in Arms, The Infantry Journal (Revised 
edition), 1943, pp. 8-11. (Original source: Washington’s Papers. ) 

” Fitzpatrick, John C., Editor, The Writings of George Washington, from the 
original manuscript sources: 1944, U. S. Government Printing Office, vol. 26, pp. 
389-390, 
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I have perused with attention the plan which you have 
formed for establishing a Continental Legion, and for training 
a certain part of the Arms bearing men of the Union as a mili- 
tia in times of peace, and with the small alterations which have 
been suggested and made, I very much approve of it. It was 
no unpleasing and flattering circumstance to me to find such 
a coincidence of ideas as appears to run through your plan and 
the one I had the honor to lay before Congress in May last 
(“Sentiments on a Peace Establishment”). Mine, however was 
a hasty production, the consequence of a sudden call and little 
time for arrangement. Yours of maturer thought and better 
digestion * * * I can think of no plan more likely to 
answer the purpose than the one you have suggested, which, 
(the principle being established) may be enlarged or diminished 
according to circumstances; it therefore meets my approbation 
and has my best wishes for its success. 


1786—General Knox, Secretary of War (Continental Congress), pre- 
sented his “Plan for a General Arrangement of the Militia of 
the United States” to the Continental Congress. His plan re- 
jected Steuben’s volunteer system and was based “upon the 
old Anglo-Saxon principle of Universal military training and 
service.” Under this plan the Militia would be divided into 
three classes, with the 17 to 21 age group in the “Advanced | 
Corps.” These young men would be subjected to 6 weeks of 
“training each year for a 3-year period. A second class would 
be composed of men over 20 and under 46, and a third class of 
men over 45 and under 61. There would be no training in the 
latter two classes.” 


It should be noted that the Steuben plan which Washington ap- 
proved in 1784 provided for a system of training young volunteers. 
’ However, his original plan (as presented in the “Sentiments”—1783) 
and the Knox plan (1786) which he endorsed, provided for universal 
military training. | 


1790—The Washington-Knox plan on the subject of a national militia 
was presented to the Congress (Jan. 21,1790). This plan has 
been described by Brigadier General Palmer as follows: 


The Washington-Knox plan was very simple and may be 
outlined briefly as follows: 

For a few weeks in their nineteenth summer, again in their 
twentieth summer and finally in their twenty-first summer, all 
young Americans were to be trained as citizen soldiers in what 
Knox called “Camps of Discipline.” During these three years, 
all these citizen soldiers in each community were to be enrolled 


*™ Witzpatrick, John C., op. cit., vol. 27, pp. 359-361. 
*~ Palmer, John McAuley, op. cit., pp. 32-35. 
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in local units of what Knox called the “Advanced Corps” of 
the national citizen army and held in readiness for a call to 
arms, 1s necessary. 


In addition to his citizen soldiers, Washington insisted that 
there must also be enough highly trained Regular officers and 
soldiers to do those things that obviously cannot be done by 
citizen soldiers. In Washington’s day, this meant the national 
military overhead, teachers in his military schools, guards for 
the national arsenals and troops to garrison the posts on the In- 
dian frontier.” 


This plan was referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
On April 26, 1790, the Committee was discharged from further 
consideration of the plan and it was “referred to the Committee 
appointed to prepare and bring in a bill providing for the 
National Defense.?4 

1790—The Chairman of the above-mentioned Committee, Elias Bou- — 


dinot, introduced a militia bill based upon another principle 
(July 1, 1790). 


This bill defined the Federal Militia as comprising all able- 
bodied men between 18 and 50. The following provision with 
respect to training was included in the bill: 


_ That in order to promote military knowledge among the 
citizens of the United States in their youth and for the purpose 
of furnishing the means of immediate defense in case of in- 
vasion or insurrection, the citizens of the United States form- 
ing the militia thereof as aforesaid, and who shall be of the 
age of eighteen years, and under the age of twenty-five years, 
shall be separately enrolled * * *  ghall rendezvous four 
times every year, in companies, for the purpose of train- 
ayo Saat and twice in every year in regiment or bat-. 
talon Ese* Fe 

Congress adjourned before taking action on the Boudinot Bill. 


1791—Representative Wadsworth introduced a bill similar to the 
Boudinot Bill. According to Brigadier General Palmer: 


After prolonged debate in the Committee of the Whole, the 
period of training was still further reduced and service in the 
special training companies was made voluntary instead of 
compulsory ; but the bill still retained the essential principle of 
Washington’s well-organized militia, that is, Separate organiza- 
tion and training for the younger men. The Wadsworth bill 
was taken up in the House, March 5, 1792. On that day every 


* Palmer, John McAuley, “General Marshall Wants a Citizen Army”; The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Dec. 28, 1944, pp. 9, 10, 56, 57 (original source: “American 
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constructive feature was amended out of it * * * The 
essential principle of separate organization and special training 
for the younger men was eliminated. ‘In fact, no requirement 
for training of any kind remained in the bill.?° 


1792—Militia Act of 1792 was passed (May 8, 1792). 
This Act stated in part: 


That each and every free, able-bodied, white male citizen of 
the respective States * * * who is or shall be of the age of 
eighteen years, and under the age of forty-five years * * * 
shall, severally and respectively, be enrolled in the militia by 
the captain or commanding officer of the company, within whose 
bounds such citizen shall reside, and that within twelve months 
after the passing of this act * * * (provisions for con- 
tinuous enrollment) * * * That every citizen so enrolled 
and notified, shall * * * appear, so armed, accoutered, 
and provided, when called out to exercise or into service * * * 


Maj. Gen. Emory Upton stated (in a manuscript published 
after his death) : 


A mere glance at the military edifice proposed by this law 
shows that its foundations were built on the sands. 


During the Revolution the Government shifted upon the 
States the responsibility of providing men, arms, and even the 
daily supplies for the troops; but under the provisions of this 
law both Government and States went one step further, and 
shifted upon individual citizens the responsibility of providing 
their own arms, horses, and equipments. No penalty was en- 
acted for a failure to procure such supplies, Congress having 
no power to enforce it, and the States were therefore left to 
apply such penalties by way of fines as their legislatures might 
see fit to impose. Even had the citizen been willing to furnish 
at his own cost that which it was the unmistakable duty of the 
Government to provide, the further execution of the law de- 
pended wholly on the voluntary and concurrent action of the 
States, without which a “uniform militia throughout the 
United States” would be impossible.” 


1801-1808—President ‘Thomas Jefferson urged the establish- 
ment of a well-organized militia in the same form as had been 
advocated by George Washington.” 
It would appear from the following messages of President Jef- 
ferson that he was interested in having males between 18 and 26 
serve in the militia for 1 year. 


* Toid., pp. 49-50. 
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In a letter to Secretary of War Dearborn on September 21, 1805, 
he said: 


Considering that the important thing is to keep the militia 
classes so that they may get at the young for a year’s service at 
a time, and that training may be supplied after they are called 
out, I think we may give up every part of the bill which respects 
training and arming. Let us once get possession of the princi- 
ple, and future Congresses will train and arm. In this way we 
get rid of all those enemies to the bill to whom different details 
would be objectionable. I send to you the bill thus modified, 
and I have thrown in a few words in the clause beginning with 
the words: “The junior class shall be liable,” etc., in order that 
the law may execute itself without waiting for any legislature. 
Will you be so good as to communicate it to Gen. Varnum and 
Mr. Bidwell? The sooner the better. 


In his annual message to Congress December 38, 1805, he said: 


In the meantime, you will consider whether it would not be 
expedient for a state of peace as well as of war so to organize 
or class the militia as would enable us on any sudden emergency 
to call for the services of the younger portions, unencumbered 
with the old and those having families. Upward of 300,000 
able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 26 years, which the 
last census shows we may now count within our limits, will 
furnish a competent number for offense or defense in any point 
where they may be wanted, and will give time for raising regu- 
lar forces after the necessity of them shall become certain; and 
the reducing to the early period of life all its active service 
can not but be desirable to our younger citizens of the present 
as well as future times, inasmuch as it engages to them in more 
advanced age a quiet and undisturbed repose in the bosom of 
their families. I can not then but earnestly recommend to your 
early consideration the expediency of so modifying our militia 
system, as by a separation of the more active part from that 
which is less so we may draw from it when necessary an efficient 
corps fit for real and active service, and to be called to it in 
regular rotation.” 


1810—Thomas Jefferson, after his presidency, in a letter sent to Gen- 


eral Kosciusko, appeared to indicate that he favored military 
training first, so that the young men would be prepared to de- 
fend their country (February 26, 1810) .2° 


Thomas Jefferson said: 


Two measures have not been adopted which I pressed on 
Congress repeatedly at their meetings. The one to settle the 


* Congressional Record, vol. 59, 66th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 5891 (April 9, 1920). 
Read by Senator Chamberlain. 
* See also Thomas Jefferson’s letter of June 1813. 
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whole ungranted territory of Orleans by donations of land to 
able-bodied young men, to be engaged and carried there at the 
public expense, who would constitute a force always ready on 
the spot to defend New Orleans. The other was to class the 
militia according to the years of their birth, and make all those 
from 20 to 25 liable to be trained and called into service at a 
moment’s warning. This would have given us a force of 
300,000 young men, prepared by proper training, for service in 
any part of the United States, while those who had passed 
through that period would remain at home, liable to be used in 
their own or adjacent States. These two measures would have 
completed what I deemed necessary for the entire security of 
our country. ‘They would have given me, on my retirement 
from the Government of the Nation, the consolatory reflection 
that, having found, when I was called to it, not a single seaport 
town in a condition to repel a levy of contribution by a single 
privateer or pirate, I had left every harbor so prepared by works 
and gunboats as to be in a reasonable state of security against 
any probable attack; the territory of Orleans acquired and 
planted with an internal force sufficient for its protection; and 
the whole territory of the United States organized by such a 
classification of its male force as would give it the benefit of all 
its young population for active service, and that of middle and 
advanced age for stationary defense. But these measures will, 
I hope, be completed by my successor(s), who, to the purest 
principles of republican patriotism, adds a wisdom and fore- 
sight second to no man earth.* 


1810—President James Madison “urged the establishment of a well- 
organized militia as it had been so accurately defined by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson.” ” 


1818—Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to President James Monroe, stated 
(June 19, 1813) : “It proves more forcibly (refers to War of 
1812) the necessity of obliging every citizen to be a soldier. 
This was the case with the Greeks and Romans, and must be 
that of every free state * * * We must train and classify 
the whole of our male citizens, and make military instruction a 
regular part of collegiate education. We can never be safe 
until this is done.” * 7 


1819—Military training introduced into a civilian college: 

Alden Partridge * * * founded the American Literary, 
Scientific and Military Academy in 1819 in Norwich, Vt. In 
an article entitled “The Educational Value of Military Training 
and Its Influence on the Preservation of Liberty,” published in 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 61. 
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Windsor, Vt., Journal in 1820, Partridge states that the “mili- 
tary defense of our?" *) “* Seotintry) 779" egssyested in 
the great mass of American citizens from eighteen to forty-five 
years of age.” and that “in order that this constitutional force 
should answer the purpose * * * it must be duly instructed 
in the elements, at least, of military science and tactics.” In 
order to do what he could toward meeting this need, Partridge 
stipulated obligatory military or naval training for all young 
men in his school, which is now known as Norwich University. 
In this way the first American civil institution of higher 

_ learning instituted the counterpart of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps which was created by the Natonal Defense Act 
of 1916.* 


1835—President Andrew Jackson, in his annual message to Congress, 
stated (December 7, 1835) : 


A large standing military force is not consonant to the spirit 
of our institutions, nor to the feeling of our countrymen. 
“ * * That just medium which avoids an inadequate prep- 
aration on the one hand, and the danger of a large force on 
the other, is what our constituents have a right to expect from 
their government. This object can be allowed only by the 
maintenance of a small military force, and by such an organiza- 
tion of the physical strength of the country as may bring this 
power into operation, whenever its services are required. A 
classification of the population offers the obvious means of 
effecting this organization. Such a division may be made as 
will be just to all, by transferring each at a proper period of 
life, from one class to another, and by calling first for the 
service of that class whether for instruction or action, which, 
from age, is qualified for the duty, and may be called to per- 
form it with the least injury to themselves, or to the public. 
Should the danger ever become so imminent as to require 
additional force, the other classes in succession would be ready 
for the call. And if, in addition to this organization, voluntary 
associations were encouraged, and inducements held out for 
their formation, our militia would be in a state of efficient 
service. Now, when we are at peace, is the proper time to digest 
and establish a practicable system. The object is certainly 
worth the experiment, and worth the experience. No one 
appreciating the blessing of a republican government can object 
to his share of the burden which such plan may impose. 
Indeed, a moderate proportion of the national funds could 


“ Hedberg, L. Eugene (Associate Secretary, The Civilian Military Fund.) 
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scarcely be better applied than in carrying into effect and 
continuing such an arrangement, and in giving the necessary 
elementary instruction. 


In every aspect, therefore, in which I can view the subject, 
I am impressed with the importance of a prompt and efficient 
organization of the militia.® 


1846—War with Mexico—Regular and Volunteer Army. 


1861—Civil War. The North used the Regular Army, militia, and 
volunteers. According to Brigadier General Palmer, “the day 
after the fall of Fort Sumter * * * President Lincoln 
called upon the States for 75,000 of their half-organized 
militia. But under existing laws these could be retained in 
the Federal service only 90 days. By this time the formation 
of the citizen army of the Confederacy was well under way. 
President Davis called for 100,000 volunteers 12 days after 
Lincoln’s inauguration. When Sumter fell 35,000 of these 
were already equipped for the field and were being trained for 
war * * #9? 86 


1862—Morrill Act, “An Act donating public lands to the several 
States and Territories which may provide colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” was approved 
on July 2, 1862. This Act provided, in part, “(that the in- 
terest of all moneys derived from the sales of land authorized 
by this act shall be inviolably appropriated by each 
State) * * * to the endowment, support, and main- 
tenance of at least one college where the leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and 
including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 


1862—The following is a quotation taken from Representative Mor- 
rill’s speech in the House of Representatives (June 6, 1862) : 


Something of military instruction has been incorporated in 
the bill in consequence of the new conviction of its necessity 
forced upon the attention of the loyal States by the history of 
the past year. A total unpreparedness presents too many temp- 
tations even to a foe otherwise weak. The national school at 
West Point may suffice for the Regular Army in ordinary years 
of Bae but it is wholly inadequate when a large army 1s to be 
suddenly put into service. If we ever expect to reduce the 
Army to its old dimensions, and again rely upon the volunteer 
system for defense, each State must have the means within 


*® Register of Debate in Congress. Vol. 24, Appendix, p. 9. 
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itself to organize and officer its own forces. With such a system 
as that here offered—nurseries in every State—an efficient force 
would at all times be ready to support the cause of the Nation 
and secure that wholesome respect which belongs to a people 
whose power is always equal to its pretensions. 


* * * Then follows the necessity of military and naval 
protection. In a free Government we have proved—notwith- 
standing some, “in time of temptation, fall away”—that pa- 
triotism is spontaneous; but doubtless many valuable lives 
would have been saved in the progress of this plague-spotted 
rebellion had we not so long assumed that military discipline 
was also spontaneous. If ever again our legions are summoned 
to the field, let us show we are not wholly unprepared. These 
colleges, founded in every State, will elevate the character of | 
farmers and mechanics, increase the prosperity of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, and may to some extent guard 
against the sheer ignorance of all military art which shrouded 
the country, and especially the North, at the time when the 
tocsin of war sounded at Fort Sumter. This latter view be- 
comes more important from the suggestive discovery that in 
any grave controversy the old Governments of the world are 
not our friends. Our obituary is the only service for which 
they manifest any alacrity. They would see us humbled. 
Clearly our growth is an eyesore to aristocracy. In peace they 
would buy and sell with us, but in war they would sell us and 
buy our enemies. Commercially they find us, when docile, at — 
least useful; but politically they would shun us as a pestilence 
that walketh at noonday. We can only be secure at home and 
abroad by being ready at all times to “ask nothing but what is 
clearly right, and submit to nothing wrong,” and with Jack- 
sonian nerve accept any responsibility of our position. The 
true way to nurse patriotism, after having institutions really 
worth a struggle, is to inspire our people with confidence, by 
giving them proper training, that they are equal to their mission 
and that failure is impossible.*7 


1863—The Enrollment Act of 1863 authorized the President to call 
up all male citizens 20 to 45 (in a specified order), for military 


service. ‘The draftee, however, could arrange for a substitute 
to serve for him. 


1898—Spanish American War—Regular and Volunteer Army. 


1902—Secretary of War Elihu Root’s Report for 1901 contained the 
first specific amplification of his idea which created the orig- 
inal Federal nonprofessional reserve of officers, the first ele- 
ment of our present Organized Reserves. He wrote: 


* Palmer, John McAuley, op. cit., p. 90. 
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I recommend that the President be authorized to convene 
boards of officers * * * for the examination of * * * 
citizens who may apply to be examined, as to their qualifica- 
tions to hold volunteer commissions; that the persons passing 
such examinations shall receive certificates, stating the office 
for which they are found to be qualified, and upon the calling 
out of a volunteer force shall be entitled to receive commissions 
for such offices.** 


19083—Militia Act of 1903 (Dick Act) enacted by Congress. 
| This act stated, in part: 


That the militia shall consist of every able-bodied male citi- 
zen of respective States, Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, and every able bodied male of foreign birth * * = 
who is more than 18 and less than 45 years of age, and shall be 
divided into two classes—the organized militia, to be known as 
the National Guard of the State, Territory, or District of Co- 
lumbia, or by such other designations as may be given them 
by the laws of the respective States or Territories, and the 
remainder to be known as the Reserve Militia. 


To execute Federal law, repel invasion or suppress rebellion, 
the President was empowered to call any part of the militia 
to active service, for a period not to exceed 9 months SaRE GS 
The President could authorize payment from Federal funds to 
militia officers attending recognized military schools, and both 
training instructors and materials of war would be provided 
for encampments.* 


The act then states— 


Src. 18. That each State or Territory furnished with the 
material of war under the provisions of this or former acts of 
Congress shall, during the year next preceding each annual . 
allotment of funds * * * have required every company, 
troop, and battery in its organized militia not excused by the 
Governor of such State or Territory to participate in practice 
marches or go into camp of instruction at least 5 consecutive 
days, and to assemble for drill and instruction at company, bat- 
talion, or regimental armories or rendezvous or for target prac- 
tice not less than 24 times, and shall have required during such 
year an inspection of each such company, troop, and battery to 

~ be made by an officer of such militia or an officer of the Regular 
Army. | 


1908—The first component of the Organized Reserves was created on 
April 23, 1908. (Medical Reserve Corps.)** 


* Hedberg, L. Eugene, op. cit., pp. 35-36. (Original source: Report of the 
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1911—In 1911, Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, Chief of Staff, proposed that 
the period of enlistment in the Army be reduced from 3 years 
to 2 years. In answer to Army protests that 2 years was too 
brief a time to train a soldier, General Wood stated that he 
could do-it in 6 months. In a letter to James R. Campbell, he 
stated (June_18, 1911) : i 


I prefer a year, but * * * speaking only with reference 
to youngsters who graduate from high- schools and colleges 
* * * giving them concentrated instruction, we could give 
them in 6 months as many hours of instruction as the average 
militia man gets in one enlistment. * * * TI believe it would 
be a splendid thing to send 20,000 or 30,000 of them through the 
service every year, returning them to civil pursuits. 


According to Hermann Hagedorn, in Leonard Wood, A 
Biography: | 


* * * a plan which seemed to Wood to be basic in any 
development of the national defense: a short enlistment and a 
reserve with brief periods of training; making the Army not an 
establishment of elderly veterans, but a school for youth, taking ~ 
in it tens of thousands each year and sending other tens of 
thousands back into the world, ready to come to the colors when 
the emergency arose, not as raw volunteers, but as men trained 
and ready to train others.*? 


General Wood “did not ask for a large standing army; he 
regarded such an army indeed as a clumsy and expensive method | 
of achieving security. A first line of one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred thousand troops, regulars and militia, would, he | 
insisted, be sufficient if behind these the Nation developed a 
reserve.” *° In his report as Chief of Staff, he stated: (1911) 


This is not only sound military policy, but sound economy, 
as it insures a reasonable preparedness for war, interferes to 
the least extent with the civil and industrial pursuits of the 
individual; in fact, sends him back to civil life a more valuable 
industrial factor because of his better physique, his improved 
mental and physical discipline, and with a greater respect for — 
the flag, law and order, and his superiors. It is in accord with 
our institutions and ideals, in that it gives us the trained citi- 
zen soldier with the minimum of time taken from his industrial 
career. It keeps our officers alert and progressive, and it gives 
us back of the first line, consisting of Regular Army and the 
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militia, a body of trained soldiers ready for immediate service, 
10 of whom can be maintained for the cost of 1 man with the 
colors.“ 


1918—Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood by direction of the Secretary of War, 
in a letter to all university and college presidents in the country, 
proposed the establishment of two experimental military 
camps of instruction for students of educational institutions, 
to be held in the summer of 1913 * (May 10, 19138). 


The following is an excerpt from this letter: 


The objects of these camps * * * is not in any way one 
of military aggrandisements, but a means of meeting a vital 
need confronting a peaceful, unmilitary, though warlike na- 
tion, to preserve that desired peace and prosperity by the best 
known precaution, viz: a more thorough preparation and 
equipment to resist any effort to break such peace.* 


In a letter to General Barry on May 26, 1918, General Wood 
wrote: 


We do not expect, of course, to accomplish much in the way 
of detailed military instruction in so short a time, but we do 
believe a great deal can be done in the implanting of a sound 
military policy, and that this year will be only a beginning of 
the real work.* 


These summer camps were established in Gettysburg, and 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif.* 


According to Mr. Huidekoper, in his book, The Military Un- 
preparedness of the United States, the purpose of these camps 
was “to foster a patriotic spirit, to make known the true mili- 
tary history of the United States and its needs, and to train 
young men.” *° 


The following are excerpts from the Report of the Chief 
of Staff for 1913 relative to the training camps which had been 
. established during that summer: 


In military maneuvers, tactics, care of troops, camp sanita- 
tion, and rifle practice, resulting in their preparation to dis- 
charge their military duty to their country should it ever have 


“ Tpid., p. 115. 

Drinker, Henry Sturgis, “The Story of the Training Camps” in National 
Service, September 1917. p. 94. 

*© Hagedorn, Hermann, op. cit., p. 131. 

= Ibid. 

8 Drinker, Henry Sturgis, op. cit., p. 94. 

© FHuidekoper, Frederic Louis, The Military Unpreparedness of the United 
States, New York; The MacMillan Co., 1915. p. 422. 
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to call upon them in time of need, thereby saving the great 
waste in valuable lives and money which has always occurred 
at the beginning of previous wars due to the ignorance in such 
matters of the newly created officers and men. 


The instruction given at these camps has been of the greatest 
value to the young men participating, and will tend not only 
to give them some ideas of our military situation and policy, 
but it will also tend to establish nuclei of information in the 
student bodies of the various universities represented. 


President Wilson, in a letter to the President of the National 
Reserve Corps (the name of the student organization discussed 


above), approved of the camp idea. Part of his letter is 
quoted below: 


J am very much interested in the successful working out of 
the idea of these college camps. I believe the students attend- 
ing will derive not only a great deal of physical benefit from 
the healthful, open-air life, but also that they will benefit from 
the discipline, habits of regularity, and the knowledge of per- 

sonal and camp sanitation, which the experience in camp will 
give them. 


The camps will also tend to disseminate sound information 
concerning our military history and the present policy of the 
Government in military matters, in addition to giving the 
young men themselves a very considerable amount of practical 
military instruction, which would be useful to them in case 
their service should ever be required. | 


1914—President Woodrow Wilson, in his annual message to Congress 
on December 8, 1914, stated: | 


From the first we have had a clear and settled policy with 
regard to military establishments. We never have had, and 
while we retain our present principles and ideals we never shall 
have, a large standing army. If asked, “Are you ready to 
defend yourselves?” We reply, “Most assuredly, to the utmost.” 
And yet we shall not turn America into a military camp. We 
will not ask our young men to spend the best years of their 
lives making soldiers of themselves. There is another sort of 
energy Inus * * *, 

We must depend in every time of national peril, in the future 
as in the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet upon a reserve — 
army, but upon a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms. 
It will be right enough, right American policy based upon our 
accustomed principles and practices, to provide a system by 


 Toid., p. 422. (Original source: Report of the Chief of Staff for 1913, pp. 
54-56. ) , : 


* Drinker, Henry Sturgis, op. cit., p. 97. 
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which every citizen who will volunteer for the training may - 
be made familiar with the use of modern arms, the rudiments 
of drill and maneuver, and the maintenance and sanitation of 
camps. We should encourage such training and make it a 
means of discipline which our young men will learn to value. 
It is right that. we should provide it not only, but that we 
should make it as attractive as possible, and so induce our 
young men to undergo it at such times as they can command 
a little freedom and ean seek the physical development they 
need, for mere health’s sake, if for nothing else. Every means 
by which such things can be stimulated is legitimate, and such 
a method smacks of true American ideas. It is right, too, that 
the National Guard of the States should be developed and 
strengthened * * *, And this, also, not because the time 
or occasion calls for such measures, but because it should be 
our constant policy to make these provisions for our national 
peace and safety. 


1915—First businessmen’s camps held at Plattsburg, N. Y., and Ft. 

Sheridan, Ill. (Forerunner of Military Training Camps 
Association ) .° 

According to Mr. Hagedorn, “The men who came for train- 


ing that summer had two leaders, Leonard Wood and Theodore 
Roosevelt.” °4 


1915—On December 13, 1915, Senator Chamberlain introduced S. 
1695, which was a bill “to provide for military and naval train- 
ing of the Citizen forces of the United States.” Under this 
bill, all males between the ages of 12 and 23 were liable for 
training. Each male would start his training at 12 as a member 
of the Citizen Cadet Corps, and train 90 hours each year. At 
18, he would enter the Citizen Army (or Navy) and train 20 
days a year for 6 years. He would then enter the Reserve. The 
President was “authorized to mobilize the Citizen Army and 
Navy in time of war or threatened war, insurrection, or rebellion 
or when public safety demands it.” 


1916—On June 3, 1916, the National Defense Act of 1916 was enacted 
by Congress. This law has been considered as “one of the great- 

est advances over all previous military legislation.” © 
Under this act, the United States for the first time had the 


2 Congressional Record, 63d Congress, 3d Session, vol. 529 p. 20; 

% Drinker, Henry Sturgis, op. cit., p. 95. 

‘ Hagedorn, Hermann, op. cit., p. 162. 

® Ganoe, William A., The History of the United States Army, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York and London, 1942, p. 456. 
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framework for an effective peacetime training of a citizen milj- 
tary organization.® 


The National Defense Act of 1916 contained the following 
provisions relative to training: | 


Sec. 40. Tur Reserve Orricers’ Trarnina Corps.—The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to establish and maintain in civil 
educational institutions a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
which shall consist of a senior division organized at universities 
and colleges requiring four years of collegiate study for a 
degree, including State universities and those State institutions 
that are required to provide instruction in military tactics under 
the provisions of * * * (the Morrill A Ct.) peat pae 


Sec. 43. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to pre- 
scribe standard courses of theoretical and practical military 
training for units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
no unit of the senior division shall be organized or maintained 
at any educational institution the authorities of which shall 
fail or neglect to adopt into their curriculum the prescribed 
courses of military training for the senior division or to devote 
at least an average of 3 hours per week per academic year to 
such military training * * * 


Sec. 48. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to main- 

_ tain camps for further practical instruction of the members of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, no such camps to be main- 
tained for a period longer than 6 weeks in any | year, except in 
time of actual or threatened hostilities * * * , 


Sec. 54. Trarnine Camps.—The Secretary of War is hereby - 
authorized to maintain, upon military reservations or elsewhere, 
camps for the military instruction and training of such citizens 
as may be selected for such instruction and training, upon their — 
application and under such terms of enlistment and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War. * * * The | 
Secretary of War is authorized further to prescribe the courses 
of theoretical and practical instruction to be pursued by persons 
attending the camps authorized by this section ; to fix the periods 
during which such camps shall be maintained; to prescribe — 
rules and regulations for the government thereof; and to em- 
ploy thereat officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army in 
such numbers and upon such duties as he may designate. 


1916—In January of this year, the senior and junior training camp 
organizations (discussed above) had consolidated, forming — 


°° Montgomery, W. Randolph, The Relation of the Militia Clause to the Con- 
stitutionality of Peacetime Compulsory Universal Military Training, appearing 
in 31 Virginia Law Review 628, June 1945, p. 647. 
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the Military Training Camps Association of the United 
States.°” 


1916—During the latter part of 1916, the War College Division was 
directed by the Chief of Staff, Hugh L. Scott, to make a study of 
proper military policy for the United States. The War College 
Division recommended a system of universal training for a 
peried of 12 months. 


In its report, the War College said (December 9, 1916) : 


* % % itis recommended that no further reliance be placed 
upon the so-called volunteer system * * * 


* * * The time has come when this country, unless it in- 


tends to avoid war at any cost, must resort to universal liability 
to military training and service pe) Se 


The system recommended would, of course, within a few years 
provide the number of trained men deemed necessary for our 
reasonable security. Moreover, it would be democratic, reliable, 
efficient, and economical. 

(a) It would be democratic * * * 

(b) The system would be reliable because it would produce 
each year the number of men necessary to be trained and would 
make it certain that in time of war the requisite number of 
trained and organized defenders would be forthcoming with- 
out delay. 

(c) It would be efficient because it would enable us to pre- 
pare adequately for war before war comes. Moreover, the 
knowledge as to number of men which could be relied upon to 
respond to the call to arms would enable those charged with the 
duty to plan intelligently for our defense. The uncertainty in 
respect to the number of men that would volunteer for service 
*n case of need under our present system renders the formula- 
tion of plans for defense almost an impossibility. It is believed 
that if an equitable system, based upon the principle of uni- 
versal liability to military training and service, is formulated 
and placed in successful operation, our military strength in a 
few years would be such as practically to render us immune 
from attack. 


Drinker, Henry Sturgis, op. cit., p. 95. 

It should be noted that the governing committee of this organization adopted 
the following resolution (November 24, 1916) : 

“Resolved, That the object and policy of this association is to bring about a 
system of universal obligatory military training and service for the young men 
of the United States under exclusive Federal control and that this purpose be 
publicly announced and followed as the policy of the association. 

Further resolved, That the executive committee of the association take such 
steps as it may be advised to advocate Federal legislation for a system of uni- 
versal training and service.” 
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(d) The system proposed would ‘be economical * * a 


1917—S. 1695, as amended, was introduced by Senator Chamberlain — 
(February 10, 1917). 


The amended bill provided for military or naval training 
for a 6-month period for all males during their nineteenth 
year (training might be had any time up to twenty-sixth birth- 
day). ~ 


Each male, after training, would become part of either the 
Reserve Citizen Army or Reserve Citizen Navy until he reached . 
28 years. 


The President might call into service, the Reserve forces in 
case of imminent danger, and “the Reserve * * *  ghall not 
be used in cases of strikes or other industrial disputes.” 


The dates between the two S. 1695 bills and the difference 
between the bills indicate that much discussion took place on 
the subject in the interim. According to lL. H. Chamberlain, in — 
his book, “The President, Congress, and Legislation,” extensive — 
hearings were held by a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs on the compulsory military training issue. 
“This voluminous body of information and argument was in — 
the possession of the Senate committee when the declaration of — 
war came.” ) . 


1917—On February 23, 1917, Secretary of War Newton D. Baker pre- 
sented the War Department proposed plan for a system of © 
national defense to Congress. 7 


This plan, prepared under the direction of Brig. Gen. Joseph 
E. Kuhn, Chief of War College Division, stated, in part: 


TRAINING IN PEACE. 


I. To effect universality of training in peace and efficient 
service in war it is proposed to call out all able-bodied male 
citizens in their nineteenth year for 11 months’ continuous 
training, to be followed by two repetition courses of 2 weeks 
each—one in their twentieth year and one in their twenty-first 
year, It is proposed that only the following classes should be 
exempted from such training. 


* Senate Document No. 10; 65th Cong., Ist sess.; Universal Military Training, 
pp. 98-106. The study was prepared at the time the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs was considering the issue of universal military training. 

bie Chamberlain, Lawrence H., The President, Congress, and Legislation ; New 
York : Columbia University, 1946, p. 200, 
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(a) Those permanently physically or mentally unfit for 
service of any kind. Such men will be permanently re} ected. 

(b) Those temporarily physically or mentally unfit. Such 
men will be temporarily rejected, but will be reexamined each 
year until they reach the age of 25 years, when they are per- 
manently assigned to the unorganized reserves. If in any year 
during this period they are found fit for service, they will be 
called out for training in peace and service in war with the 
class of that year. 

(c) Those who are the sole supports of destitute depend- 
ents. Such men will be exempted for one year, and so on from 
year to year until they reach the age of 25, when their lability 
to training ceases, and they are assigned permanently to the 
unorganized reserves. If they should cease to be the sole sup- 
ports of destitute dependents during any year before they 
reach the age of 25 years, they will be called out for training 
and service with the class of that year. 


SERVICE IN WAR 


9. All nonexempted physically and mentally fit male citizens 
who have completed their prescribed 11 months’ continuous 
training are liable for service in the reserves as follows: 

(a) In the first reserves for 4 years and 1 month. 

(6) In the second reserves for 7 years. 

(c) Thereafter until they reach the age of 45 years in the 
unorganized reserves.” 


1917—World War I—(April 6, 1917) 


1917—Selective Draft Act of 1917 enacted by Congress (May 18, 
1917). 


Under the act, all male persons between the ages of 21 and 
30 were compelled to register for the draft. ‘The act stated, in 
part: 


The President is authorized “to draft into the military service 
* %* * any or all members of the National Guard and of 
the National Guard Reserves * * * 


To raise by draft as herein provided, organize and equip 
an additional force of 500,000 enlisted men eat 


The President is further authorized, in his discretion and at 
such time as he may determine, to raise and begin the training 
of an additional force of 500,000 men * * * 


That the enlised men required to raise and maintain the 
organizations of the Regular Army and to complete and main- 
tain the organizations embodying the members of the National 


© Senate Document No. 10, Universal Military Training, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 
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Guard drafted into the service of the United States, at the 
maximum legal strength as by this act provided, shall be raised. 
by voluntary enlistment, or if and whenever the President 
decides that they cannot effectually be so raised or maintained, 
then by selective draft; and all other forces hereby authorized 
* *  * shall be raised and maintained by selective draft 
exclusively. 


Hi. World War | (1918) to Date (1947) 


After World War I had ended, there was a strong movement to 
introduce a system of universal training into the United States. In 
addition to S, 3792 and H. R. 12775, discussed subsequently, the fol- 
lowing bills introduced into the Sixty-fifth (1917-19) and Sixty-sixth 
(1919-21) sessions of Congress are the most frequently mentioned 
for that period. ! 


Jan. 31, 1919— S. 5485 introduced by Senator New provided for 1 
year of continuous training for males of 18. Upon 
completion of the training, the young men would be- 
come members of the Reserve. The trainees and the . 
members of the Reserve were liable to be called into | 
service in the event of necessity. — 


July 31, 1919—The Kahn-Chamberlain Bill (S. 2691—H. R. 8068) 
provided for a 6-month training period for males be- 
tween 18 and 20. Upon completion of the training 
period, the young men were to be enrolled in the 
Reserve for 10 years, and were to be subject to addi- 
tional training for a total 9-week period. In addi- 
tion, these young men were to be subject to service 
in the armed forces in the event voluntary enlist- 
ments did not fill the ranks. 


Aug. 5, 1919—The War Department bill (S. 2715—H. R. 8287, in- 
troduced by Senator Wadsworth and Representative 
Kahn) provided for a 3-month training period for 
young men of 19. The bill also stated, “No person on 
the completion of his training shall be liable for 
further training or any service in time of peace 
without his consent.” 


Noy. 13, 1919—S, 3423 introduced by Senator F relinghuysen provided 
for compulsory training in elementary and secondary 
schools for males between the ages of 16 and 18. This 
bill also provided for compulsory training for physi- 
cally fit males in colleges having an Officers’ Train- 
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-Late 1919— 


ing Corps. In addition to training in schools, the 
students (high school and college) were to be trained 
15 days each year at a camp. 


The American Legion, at its first annual convention, 
adopted the following resolution : 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION ON THE FUTURE MILITARY 
POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


1. That a large standing Army is uneconomic and 
un-American; national safety with freedom from 
militarism is best assured by a national citizen army 
and navy based on the democratic and American prin- 
Hivven of the equality of obligation and opportunity 

or all. | 

9. We favor a policy of universal military training, 
and that the administration of such policy shall be re- 
moved from the complete control of any exclusively 
military organization or caste. 

3. We are strongly opposed to compulsory military 
service in time of peace. 

4. We have had a bitter experience in the cost of 
unpreparedness for national defense and the lack of 
proper training on the part of officers and men, and 
we realize the necessity of an immediate revision of 
our military and naval system and a thorough house 
cleaning of the inefficient officers and methods of our 
entire Military Establishment. 

We favor a national military and naval system 
based on universal military obligation, to include a 
relatively small Regular Army and Navy and a citi- 
zen army and navy capable of rapid expansion suffi- 
cient to meet any national emergency on a plan which 
will provide competitive and progressive training for 
all officers, both of the Regular Army and Navy and 
citizen forces. 

5. The national citizen army, which should and 
must be the chief reliance of this country in time of 
war, should be officered by men from its own ranks 
and administered by a general staff on which citizen- 
soldier officers and Regular Army officers shall serve 
in equal number. 

We recommend that military training in high 
schools and colleges be encouraged. 

6. We favor the continuance of training camps for 
the training and education of officers to serve In case 
of national requirement.™ 


* Qongressional Record, vol. 59, 66th Cong., 2d sess., p. 5326 (April 8, 1920). 
Read by Senator Frelinghuysen. 
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During this period (1919), the League of Nations Covenant was being 
drafted. President Wilson’s second and third drafts © of the Cove- 
nant contained the following provision: 


As the basis for such a reduction of armaments all the Powers sub- 
scribing to the Treaty of Peace of which this Covenant constitutes 
a part hereby agree to abolish conscription and all other forms of 
compulsory military service, and also agree that their future forces of 
defence and of international action shall consist of militia or volun- 
teers, whose numbers and methods of training shall be fixed, after 
eXPERb ING Vat we eee : 


President Wilson’s fourth draft states, in part: 


It shall also inquire into the feasibility of abolishing compulsory 
military service and the substitution therefor of forces enrolled upon 
a voluntary basis *= *"" +3 | 

The question of abolishing military service does not appear to have — 
been raised by President Wilson after the fourth draft of the Covenant. 


It should be noted that the drafts of the Covenant discussed com- 
pulsory military service, rather than military training. It is not 
apparent whether President Wilson considered the issue of military 
training as separate from the issue of military service. 


June 4, 1920—The National Defense Act of 1920 was enacted by 
| Congress. | : 
Two bills—S. 3792 introduced by Senator Wads- 
worth and H. R. 12775 introduced by Representative 
Kahn—were the basic proposals out of which the 1920 
act developed. The hearings on S. 3792 and H. R. 
12775 were very heated, inasmuch as the issue of 
compulsory universal military training was a strongly 
debated one. | ; 
S. 3792, prepared by the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, was introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Wadsworth (chairman of the committee) on January 
28, 1920. This bill was “to reorganize and increase 
efficiency of the United States Army, and for other 
purposes.” & 
Section 51 of this bill provided: 


All male citizens of the United States (excluding 
residents of Alaska and the insular possessions) and 


™ Miller, David Hunter, The Drafting of the Covenant, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928, 


New York and London, vol. IT, pp. 72-and 99. 
“ Ibid., p. 146. 


“ Congresisonal Record, vol. 59, 66th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 2137 (January 28, 1920). 
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all male persons who reside therein and who have 
declared their intention to become citizens, other than 
persons excepted by this act, shall, upon attaining 
the age of 18 years, or within 3 years thereafter, be 
subject to military or naval training, and shall be 
inducted into the Army or Navy of the United States 
for this purpose alone, and shall be subject to training 
therein for a period of 4 months and for such further 
time, not exceeding 10 days, as may be reason- 
ably necessary for enrollment, mobilization, and 
demobilization.” 


In the discussion of the bill on the floor of the 
Senate, the following statements were made: 


Mr. WapswortH. With the idea of taking advantage 
of the lessons of the war, the War Department pre- 
pared a bill, and to a consideration of some of its more 
important features I invite the attention of the Senate. 
The War Department bill was introduced last July 
in the Senate and, I think, also in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and was announced as representing the 
matured opinion of the War Department in the matter 
of the national defense and the establishment of a 
military policy. It provided for the maintenance of a 
Regular Army of 576,000 officers and men, at an annual 
cost. of $800,000,000. It provided also for a system of 
universal military training, under which each young 
man on reaching the age of 19 would go to an intensive 
training camp and there be trained for three 
MONUNS sche ise 

At the expiration of the 3 months’ period the young 
man was to return to his home and resume his civilian 
occupation. He was not to be attached to a reserve 
unit of any sort; his name and number were to be kept 
by the War Department, and in the event of war that 
young man would be summoned to the colors under a 
draft law, and, with his associates, was to be used to 
fill up the units of the Regular Army. In other words, 
the citizen soldier, as contemplated by the War Depart- 
ment bill, was really meant to be a high private in the 
rear rank of the Regular Army in time of war; he 
was to be the “replacement” of the professional 
soldier; the Regular Army or professional soldier was 
to dominate the entire situation under such a proposal, 
and the citizen soldier was simply to fill in the places 
which could not be filled in or could not be taken care 
of by the Regular personnel. * * * 

The Senate committee rejected the War Depart- 
ment’s bill because the committee believed that it was 
in violation of the traditions and the democratic in- 


*® Ibid., p. 2637 (February 9, 1920). 
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stitutions of the United States, in that it attempted 
to make the citizen soldier subservient to the profes- 
sional soldier ; in that it attempted to establish in this 


country a very large regular or professional army in 
- time of peace and to make that army, through its 


officers and its machinery, dominate completely the 
entire military policy and national defense of the 
country. 

The Senate committee rejected that bill because it 
did not believe in that type of army, and it did not 
believe in an army of that size, so far as the Regulars 
were concerned. The Senate committee believes that — 
it is entirely possible and entirely economical—and 
upon that I will venture to lay some emphasis later — 
on—to have a democratic system under which an army 
can be raised and maintained. 

Mr. Pomrrenr. Mr. President 

Mr. Wapswortu. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. Pomerene. Do I understand that the bill of the 
Department had been framed and approved by the 
Army Staff? : 


Mr. Wapswortu. It was framed in the War Depart- 
ment; it had the approval of the Chief of Staff and 
his principal assistants and the qualified approval, at 
least, of the Secretary of War. It was therefore in- 
cumbent upon the Military Affairs Committee, through 
a subcommittee which was appointed, to go to work and 
draft a bill which would in its judgment, result in 
the establishment of a great democratic system for 
the defense of the United States. 

The hearings commenced, as I recall, about the 1st of 
August 1919 <* * «# | 


The bill now before the Senate is the bill drafted by 
that subcommittee and reported by the full committee 
to the Senate.®° 


On April 8, 1920, Senator Frelinghuysen introduced 
amendments to the bill to provide that the training 


would be voluntary instead of compulsory. In pre- 
senting the amendments, he said: 


The amendments * * * provide, instead of a 
compulsory system, that all applicants, at the age of 
18 and for 10 years thereafter, may voluntarily apply 
for the military training, and that the United States 
Government will train those volunteers. That is all 
the amendments do. They change the present system 
from a compulsory system, which at the present time, 


” Tbid., pp. 5183-4. (April 5, 1920.) 
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I understand, will be defeated here and in the House, 
and in my desire to at least make some preparation 
for national defense beyond the organized army, which 
I believe under this bill is too small, in order to save 
that provision, and have at least those trained who 
volunteer and offer their services to their country, and 
recognize the obligation, I propose to make the system 
voluntary. That is all the amendments do. 

The question is for those senators who are so cen- 
cerned regarding the compulsory feature of this bill 
to determine in their minds whether they are willing 
to accept a voluntary system and train those men who 
offer themselves to their country.* 


On April 9, 1920, by a vote of 46 to 9, the amendment 
was passed.®* 


H. R. 12775, prepared by the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, was introduced into the House (by 
Chairman Kahn) on February 26, 1920. This bill was 
to amend the National Defense Act of 1916.° 


On March 8, 1920, the House of Representatives re- 
solved itself into a Committee on the Whole House 
on the State of the Union in order to consider the bill. 
The following are excerpts from the comments made 
by various members of the House of Representatives 
on the subject of universal military training: 


Mr. AnrHony (member of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee). Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in 
bringing our Army from a wartime strength of 5,000,- 
000 men down to the size required for the country on 
a peacetime basis, a great deal of legislation is abso- 
lutely necessary, and it should be enacted at this time, 
at any rate before the end of the fiscal year, July 1. 
The Committee after 3 months of patient work has 
brought before the House this bill. I do not claim that 
it is an absolutely perfect measure, but from the amount 
of work and care with which it has been considered in 
the committee I do believe that it represents about as 
near a practical reorganization measure for the Army 
% it a possible for a committee of this House to bring 

orth. 

In substance, it provides for a peacetime Regular 
Army in this country of a maximum of 299,000 en- 
listed men and 17,600 commissioned officers. Of the 
299,000 men we provide that 250,000 shall be combatant 
troops and 30,000 of them are to be noncombatant en- 
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listed men. * * * We have provided for a very 
large number of commissioned officers for this force. 
Our purpose in doing that fulfills several require- 
ments, the principal one being for surplus officers to 
provide an adequate number for training purposes in 
this country. We intend to detail about a thousand 
officers for duties with the National Guard and other 
military organizations. We intend to have available 
for detail from 1,000 to 1,500 officers to schools and 
colleges, reserve officers’ training camps’ training units, 
and citizen training camps, in order to provide ample 
instruction for all young men in the country who desire 
military training. ~ ? 

In my opinion compulsory universal training is un- 
desirable at this time. With a deficit of $4,000,000,000 
between the receipts and expenditures of the Federal 
Treasury staring us in the face for this year, with the 
knowledge that the initial first-year cost of training 
the 800,000 eligible young men would be very close to 
$1,000,000,000 in addition to the cost of our Regular 
Army and National Guard, which. under this bill is 
estimated from $480,000,000 to $600,000,000, I am con- 
vinced that our committee has acted wisely in post- 
poning consideration of compulsory military training 
until another session of Congress, when we can have 
the benefit of more. careful and detailed information 
on the subject.” 7° 7 


Mr. Ounry. Mr. Chairman, this is not a funeral 
oration over the universal military training, because 
I consider this subject far from dead, and it is my 
desire to keep it alive. 

When the Military Academy bill was before the 
House about 2 weeks ago I took occasion to address the 
Members on the subject of universal military training. 
Since that day, February 17, the Military Affairs 
Committee voted by a substantial majority indefinite 
postponement of such legislation * * *, 

In lieu of writing a section in this bill providing 
for universal military training the committee voted 
to appoint a committee to study the question and report 
its findings to the whole committee at a subsequent 
date to suit its convenience.” 


On March 16, 1920, Representative Caldwell intro- 
duced the following amendment to H. R. 19775: 


SEC. 4%e. Military training of citizens: Beginning 
with the fiscal year 1923, the Secretary of War is 
directed to provide for the military and vocational 


training of persons hereinafter designated, who shall 
be inducted into the Army for this purpose, and shall 
not be counted as a part of the enlisted strength of 
the Regular Army. The period of training shall be 
4 months with such additional time as may be neces- 
sary for enrollment, mobilization, and demobilization, 
and may, with the consent of the individual, be 
extended for a further period of not exceeding 2 
Montisw -9 see 

Beginning with the fiscal year 1923, an annual 
registration shall be made of all male citizens of the 
United States, who during the calendar year of regis- 
tration will attain the age of 19 years a 

There shall annually be inducted into the Army 
for training, first, persons between the ages of 17 
and 21 years who have had no service in the Army 
or training under the provisions of this section who 
are physically qualified for enlistment in the Regular 
Army and who enlist voluntarily for training; second, 
all persons registered in that year, with the exception 
of those mentally, morally, or physically incapable of 
profiting by such training, those in a status with re- 
spect to persons dependent upon them for support 
which renders their exemption advisable, as may be 
prescribed by regulations, and members of the Army 
reserve; third, all persons registered in the next pre- 
ceding calendar year who were exempted from train- 
ing under the provisions of this section and in whose 
case the cause for exemption has ceased to exist. 

There is hereby created a commission which shall con- 
sist of three Senators, to be designated by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, three Members of the House of 
Representatives, to be designated by the Speaker, and 
three persons, to be designated by the President, who 
shall prepare a complete project for a system of uni- 
versal military training, including an estimate of the 
entire cost thereof, and shall submit its report to 
Congress not later than January 1,1921 * * *” 


It should be noted that Mr. Caldwell’s amendment 
provided for compulsory training while the National 
Defense Act of 1916 provides for voluntary training. 
The Chairman of the House sustained the objection 
of Representative Hoch that Mr. Caldwell’s amend- 
ment was not germane to any provision of the Na- 
tional Defense Act.” 


While the hearings on the bill were in progress, the 
Democratic Party called a caucus to determine the of- 


=Tbid., pp. 4421-2. 
™ Ipid., p. 4423. 
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ficial party stand. According to Lawrence Chamber- 
lain, “This incident furnished the occasion for Presi- 


dent Wilson to take action, the sole expression on his 


part during the entire 18 months that the defense 
bill was before Congress.” 74 


In a message sent to the House Democrats (through 
Secretary of War Baker) President Wilson stated: 


I am told that a caucus of the Democratic Members 
of the House of Representatives has been called to con- 
sider pending military legislation, and the suggestion 
has been made that a resolution be adopted committing 
the Democratic membership of the House against the 
policy of general military training. In the’present cir- 
cumstances it would seem to me unfortunate to make a 
party issue upon this subject, particularly since within 
a few months the party assemble in convention and 
declare the principles upon which it deems it wise to 
commit itself in a national election. The present dis- 
turbed state of the world does not permit such sureness 
with regard to America’s obligations as to allow us 
lightly to decide upon this great question upon purely 
military grounds while the demonstrated advantages 
to the youth of the country which came from military 
service in the war plainly suggest that in the national 
interest, quite apart from military considerations, the 
moderate and carefully conducted course of military 
training may have the highest possible advantage 
* * 


In our discussion of the subject you will recall I gave 
my approval in principle to the various very moderate 
training projects suggested by the General Staff, and 
I would be very glad to have you convey to appropriate 
Members of the House, who will attend the caucus, my 
strong feeling against action by the caucus which will 
tend to interpose an arbitrary party determination to 
the consideration which this subject should receive 
from the best thought of the Members of the House, 
considering alike the national emergencies which may 
confront us and the great disciplinary and other ad- 
vantages which such a system plainly promises for 
the young men of the country.” 


The National Defense Act of 1920, as finally passed, 
did not basically change any of the training provisions 
of the 1916 act. 


“ Chamberlain, Lawrence H., The President, Congress, and Legislation, New 
York, Columbia U., 1946, p. 207. 

™ Congressional Record, vol. 59, 66th Cong., 2d sess., p. 5887 (April 9, 1920). 
Read by Senator Chamberlain. 
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This law has been considered as “the most compre- 
hensive and suitable legislation ever made for the mili- 
tary service of the United States.”* The following 
excerpts show some of the innovations made by the 
1920 act. 


1. The War Department would * * * be au- 
thorized to form the new Army of the United States, 
but the plans for the organization of the citizen army 
would have to be made by a joint committee compris- 
ing citizen soldiers as well as professional soldiers. 
* ~* * Tmmediately after the passage of the Na- 
tional Defense Act, war veterans of the National 
Guard and National Army were assigned to the Gen- 
eral Staff.” 


9. Prior to its (National Defense Act of 1920) pas- 
sage there had been no effective peace organization and 
it had been necessary to jury-rig a war organization 
upon the outbreak of each war. Under the new law 
this was no longer necessary. The War Department 
still had a serious task of recruitment, expansion, and 
rearmament but even in the case of the highly skele- 
tonized Organized Reserves it dealt with existing lo- 
calized military units. Before the passage of the act 
of 1920 there could be no mobilization plan because 
the units to be mobilized were all figments of the im- 
agination.”® 


3. Although there had here and there been petty 
misunderstandings, due mostly to the conditions of our 
necessary hurry, never before were National Guard, 
Reserves, and Regulars in such a healthy state of re- 
ciprocation and unity. The Army of the United States 
was by this act to coalesce all these elements into a 
cooperative whole. * * * 


The professional soldier was no more isolated. 
* * * The law emphasized citizenship, and 
brought the National Guardsman, the Reservist, the col- 
lege graduate, and student into a camp of instruction 
under the guidance of regular officers and soldiers, 
newly indoctrinated under modern methods with the 
latest tactical teaching * * *.” 


4, The strength of the arms of the service was made 
more elastic. The President could increase, by transfer 
of officers and enlisted men, any branch by 15 percent 


7% Ganoe, William A., op. cit., p. 479. 

7 Palmer, John McAuley, America in Arms, Washington, The Infantry Journal 
(revised edition), 1943, pp. 174-175. 

® Tbid., pp. 183-184. 

® Ganoe, William A., op. cit., p. 481. 
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of its strength. * * * The disparity of promo- 
tions between the different arms of the service, which 
was due entirely to legislative increase of a particular. 
branch, was eliminated.®° 


From 1920 through 1939, except for the American Legion conven- 
tions reiterating its (the American Legion) stand on military training 
and the Army referring to it occasionally, very little other action was 
taken on the subject. 


On June 16, 1926, when the House Military Affairs Committee was 
considering a bill to abolish compulsory military training in colleges 
and universities, the Vew York Times reported : 


Coolidge opposes forced drilling. Endorses military training of 
students for physical development when not compulsory. 


President Coolidge is opposed to compulsory military training for 
school or college students and to anything even that stimulates a 
military spirit in the youth of the land. He feels, however, that the 
physical training which comes from military drills is adapted to many 
schools and college students and should be encouraged, provided the 
military aspects are not uppermost. 


In speaking about the agitation for military training, the President 
repeated that he favored an adequate Army and N avy for American 
security and was willing that money should be expended to keep our 
military establishments on a par with those of other countries * * * 


The President emphasized that this Nation was not militaristic and 
that he was opposed to any movement which would tend to develop 
the military spirit. Compulsory universal training, he thought, would 
throw the country into a military Step wind was 


While the President believes that every young man would get physi- 
cal as well as mental benefit from the training, he does not advocate 
military training for all young men. Those who are in a position 
to take the training should do so, he thinks, but the Government should 
not attempt to make it widespread or anything like compulsory. The 
student camps should emphasize the physical side, he feels; if they 
are carried so far as to stimulate a warlike sentiment or a military 
spirit, he believes they should be abandoned.*! 


During the life of the Civilian Conservation Corps (1933-43), vari- 
ous Suggestions were made that the CCC boys be given some sort of 
military training. For example, the 1939 American Legion Conven- 
tion favored “a modified program of voluntary military training for 
the CCC under the direction of the War Department.” 88 


* Ibid., p. 480. 

=" New York Times, June 16, 1926. 

“Huddle, Frank P., “Universal Service,” Editorial Research Reports, April 
15, 1944, pp. 277-278 ; and Chamberlain, L. H., op. cit., p. 210. 

* Huddle, Frank P., op. cit., p. 278. 
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May 22, 1940—Military Training Camps Association “adopted a reso- 
lution urging the immediate adoption of universal 
compulsory military training by the Federal Govern- 
ment, with universal service for both men and women 
in time of war.” * 


June 1940—Senator George offered an amendment to the general 
relief bill, which would have permitted “noncombatant 
drill” for CCC enrollees® volunteering * for this 
“training.” 


According to the New York Times, 


The amendment * * * did not define the mean- 
ine of “noncombatant” but members inferred that it 
meant training in discipline of the military type with- 
out the actual use of guns * * * This could in- 
clude drills in military formation, lectures on the 
meaning and requirements of military discipline, and 
the application of military routine to the CCC camps. 
Much of the latter already had been done.” 


This amendment was defeated.® 


June 18, 1940—President Roosevelt, at a press conference, said that 
he would soon recommend some form of uniform 
compulsory Government service for the youth of the 


United States. The New York Times report indicates 
that President Roosevelt was vague as to the details 


of the plan, but that he was thinking in terms of— 


1. Actual service with Army and Navy; 
2. Behind-the-lines uniformed army technicians}; 
3. Noncombatant and nonuniformed technicians. 


The President also commented on his recent endorse- 
ment of compulsory military training which had been 
editorially proposed by the New York Times. 


According to the New York Times, 


Mr. Roosevelt began the discussion with the remark 
that he may have spoken hastily in giving his sanction 
to compulsory military training as a general policy 
* * * We had been thinking of military training 
in the broader sense when he gave his endorsement to 
the editorial, the President made clear. 


% he New York Times, May 23, 1940, pp. 1, 18. 
The New York Times, June 5, 1940, p. 17%. 
*® Huddle, Frank P., op. cit., p. 278. 
8! The New York Times, June 5, 1940, p. 1%. 
%® Huddle, Frank P., op. cit., p. 278. 
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June 20 & 21, 


Then he explained that there were several lines of 
military service that did not involve actual combat 
duty. As an illustration he mentioned that there were 
many uniformed soldiers behind the lines engaged in 
moving supplies and ammunition to the front, ete. 


(President Roosevelt also noted that the CCC boys 
had a healthy attitude, due to some extent, to the fact 
that they had been taught discipline.) 


According to Frank P. Huddle, in his article, Uni- 
versal Service, the President’s plan had encountered 
stiff opposition and he thereupon endorsed the Burke- 
Wadsworth bill (see below), the issue of compulsory 
training being held in abeyance.” 


1940—The Burke-Wadsworth bill (S. 4164—H. R. 10132) 


was introduced in Congress. The bill was “To protect 
the integrity and institutions of the United States 
through a system of selective compulsory military 
training.” * 


July 10, 1940—“President Roosevelt Backs His Training Plan.” 


According to The New York Times, 


President. Roosevelt said at his press conference 
today that the Burke-Wadsworth bill for compulsory 
service was being mulled over but he denied that the 
administration had abandoned the idea of training 
boys and girls for second-line defense as distinguished 
from active military service. * * * Mr. Roosevelt 
said that his idea for compulsory Government train- 
ing as differentiated from military training was still 
being studied.® . 


Sept. 16, 1940—Selective Training and Service Act approved. 


(Senate vote—47 to 25; 23 not voting; House vote— 
233 to 124, 2 “present”, 71 not voting.) 


The act provided that not more than 900,000 men 
were to be in training at one time, that the inducted 
men should serve and be trained for a period of 12 
months or less unless sooner relieved, or Congress de- 


” The New York Times, June 19, 1940, p. 10. 

” Huddle, Frank P., op. cit., p. 266. 

“It may be noted that this bill had been drafted by the Military Training 
Camps Association. 

“The New York Times, July 10, 1940, p. 8. 
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clared the national interest imperiled, that after their 
service the inductees were to be transferred to a 
reserve component of the land or naval forces for 10 
years, or until they were discharged from the reserve 
component, whichever happened first. Inductees were 
not to be employed beyond the limits of the Western 
Hemisphere except in our territories and possessions. 
* * * Bounties were outlawed, substitute buying 
was prohibited, and it was provided no one could “buy 
his way out” of serving the training period.” 


Aug. 19,1941—The period of training under the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 was extended to 214 years. 
(Senate vote—45-30; House vote—203-202.) 


Dec. 7, 1941—World War II. 
Feb. 11, 1948—The Gurney-Wadsworth bill (S. 701-H. R. 1806) “to 


provide military or naval training for all male citi- 
zens who attain the age of 18 years, and for other 
purposes” was introduced into Congress. This bill 
provided for 1 year of military training for youths 
between 18 and 21, plus 4 years in the reserve. 


Apr. 29, 1948—President Roosevelt, in a press conference stated that 
he favored the postwar training of youth. The train- 
ing he favored, however, would be only partially 
“military.” 


According to the New York Times of April 30, 1948, 


Several times during the trip and again yesterday in 
a special talk with three press association representa- 
tives the President has commented on the healthy 
appearance of the men and women he has seen in 
training and has expressed his belief that even in 
peacetime it would not hurt any young persons to 
make a contribution of 1 year to their country. 


Mr. Roosevelt has not said so in so many words, but 
the plain implication of his remarks has been that he 
is considering recommending to Congress when the 
war is over if he is still President, that some form of 
training, only partly military, be continued in peace.” 


According to the Associated Press dispatch, 


Objecting to the term “compulsory military service,” 
the Chief Executive preferred to speak of a year’s 


“8 Hershey, Lewis B., Procurement of Manpower in American Wars, appearing 
in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, September 
1945, p. 21. 

* The New York Times, April 30, 1948, pp. 1, 7. 
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contribution of services to the Government. Any pro- 
gram that develops, he said, probably would be only 
partly military. 


The camps and industrial plants ought to be put 
to good use in the postwar era perhaps by requiring 
that the youth of America give a year’s service to 
their country. He said he had no specific program 
and that any one developed probably would be only 
partly military, but he was impressed by the benefits 
in physical condition and mental alertness that men 
and women in service and war-workers uniforms have 
realized.® 


Jan. 11, 1944—H. R. 3947, introduced by Representative May pro- 
vided for a 1-year training period plus 8 years in the 
Reserve, for males of 17. While in the Reserve, the 
trainee was subject to refresher courses. (War De- 
partment bill.) In support of compulsory military 
training, Chairman May (House Military Affairs 
Committee) stated— | 


(compulsory military training) would not only pro- 
vide national insurance against aggression, but would 
also build health and character because “it instills 
habits of regularity and removes many physical de- 
fects that result from lack of proper physical exercise 
and irregular living.” % 7 


April 1944—Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, in an article ap- 
pearing in Colliers magazine, stated: 


It is my belief that our country now, as soon as the 
necessary legislation can be enacted, should adopt as 
a permanent policy the universal military training of 
all young men. 


I believe that the age at which such noncombatant 
military service will prove most beneficial to the indi- 
vidual and to the Nation is 17 or 18, and that a mini- 
mum of 12 months continuous training should be 
given every American young man not mentally defi- 
cient or immobilized by permanent physical handi- 
cap.” 


In the Spring of 1944, the Senate and House Committees on Military 
Affairs appointed a Committee on Postwar Military Policy (popu- 


” The Commercial and Financial Chronical, May 6, 1943, p. 1683. 


” Huddle, Frank P., op. cit., pp. 267-8. Quoting Chairman May, February 18, 
1944, . 

” Knox, Frank, “Let’s Train Our Youth Now,” Colliers magazine. April 29, 
1944, p. 11. 
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larly known as the Woodrum committee). When the committee an- 
nounced that. it would hold hearings on peacetime military training. 
things began to move. * * * Secretary of War Stimson wrote a 
letter to National Commander Atherton of the American Legion 
strongly recommending compulsory military training. Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal spoke and wrote in favor of it. The members of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States voted to support it and 
the American Legion began a “campaign of education” to arouse public 
opinion in its behalf.** 


August 1944—The Veterans of Foreign Wars, at its national en- 
campment, presented its views on peacetime training. 


A resolution was unanimously adopted that closely fol- 
lows the language and intent of the earlier resolutions 
of 25 years ago. Here is an excerpt from that 
resolution : 


On the assumption that no generation of Americans 
will ever fail to give its talents for the protection of 
our great country, be it resolved by the Forty-fourth 
national encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States that it once more reiterate 
its stand on this—one of the most burning questions 
of the hour—and demand that the Congress of the 
United States enact a universal peacetime compulsory 

- military training law.®* 

August 1944—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, “speaking at a luncheon, 
advocated compulsory military training after the war 
for both girls and boys, beginning at 18 years, saying 
that the training should emphasize citizenship respon- 
sibility.” 3 


Ane. 18, 1944—President Roosevelt proposed a year’s training. 
According to the Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 


President Roosevelt’s proposal on August 18 for 
Nationwide study of 1 year’s Government training of 
youths, prompted discussion by House members as to 
just what might be involved in the President’s objec- 
tives. There was a general feeling in the House, said 
Associated Press accounts from Washington on Au- 
gust 19, that the President had in mind * * * a 


* Congressional Digest, January 1945, Should the United States’Adopt Com- 
pulsory Peacetime Military Training? p. 3. 

” Ketchum, Omar B., Military Training Through the National Guard, ap- 
pearing in The Annals, op. cit., p. 14. 


*The New York Times, August 4, 1944. p. 8. 
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renewal in some form of the Civilian Conservation — 
Corps * * ™* From these press accounts we quote: 
The President told reporters he did not have compul- 


’ sory military training in mind since the 1,000,000 to 


1,250,000 youths who might be available for such train- 
ing would be given a combination of military and 
civilian training. He wished, he said, that the people 
would study the question because of the tremendous 
amount of surplus military housing that will exist 
after the war * * * In suggesting public study 
of a 1-year Government training program for youths 
in the postwar period, not necessarily military, the 
President proposed that the plan be considered for 
youths, roughly speaking between 17 and 22 years old, 
and that it should be a type to teach them discipline 
and how to live in harmony with other persons. 


The Chronicle quotes from The New York Times: 


While Mr. Roosevelt discussed the plan in general 
terms and carefully skirted the more direct proposal 
that all youths be drafted to serve for one year in thg 
armed forces, he indicated that the idea he has in mind 
is closer to that of the old Civilian Conservation Corps 
than to direct military service. } 


His talk recalled to reporters that numerous youth- 
training proposals have recently been put forward, and 
that Secretary of War Stimson in a letter dated July 
94 to Warren H. Atherton, National Commander of the 
American Legion urged universal peacetime military 
training. 


There.are, Mr. Roosevelt said, possibly three uses for 
the housing, which are: 


First, care for certain veterans—walking cases. 
Second, vocational training of veterans. 
Third, it could be used for training young men. 


Mr. Roosevelt emphasized that there was a great deal 
of talk about how good it had been for the average 
youth to get the training the armed services provided. 
The average person among us, he said, is not in good 
physical shape and we could not get along or even 
keep clean if we had to live in a camp among many 
other persons. Americans generally are undisciplined 


he added. 


On the other hand, the President said, the training 
does teach the youth how to be law-abiding and to live 
in an orderly manner. He recalled that the CCC 
improved many boys physically and taught them many 
things. Future training, he added, need not be com- 
pletely military in character, it could be used ta teach 


:) 


youths, for instance, to be good stenographers or 
craftsmen.’ 


Aug 25, 1944—-Section III, War Department Circular 347, signed by 
Chief of Staff, Gen. George C. Marshall, and entitled, 
“Minirary EstastisHMENtT—General principles of na- 
tional military policy to govern preparation of post- 
war plans,” stated— 


III__~Minrrary EsrasiisHmMent.—l. Preliminary as- 
sumptions.—a. It is assumed that for some time 
after the defeat of the Axis Powers the United States 
will maintain such temporary military forces, in coop- 
eration with its allies, as may be necessary in order to 
lay the foundations for a peaceful world order. The 
plans for a permanent peace establishment, referred 
to in this circular, relate to a later period when the 
future world order can be envisaged. 

b. It is also assumed, for purposes of planning, that 
the Congress will enact (as the essential foundation 
of an effective national military organization), that 
every able-bodied young American shall be trained to 
defend his country; and that for a reasonable period 
after his training (unless he volunteers for service in 
the regular establishment of the armed forces) he 
shall be incorporated in a reserve all, or any necessary 
part of which, shall be subject to active military duty 
in the event of an emergency requiring reenforcement 
of the Regular Army. 

2. Types of military organization.—There are two 
types of military organization through which the 
manpower of a nation may be developed. 

a. (1) One of these is the standing army type. In 
this type, the men of the nation are 
drawn into the army to serve in the 
lower grades. The function of the com- 
mon citizen is ordinarily to be a private 
soldier or, at most, a noncommissioned 
officer in war. Reserve officers are drawn 
from the better educated classes but are 
generally employed in the lower grades 
and in subordinate capacities. Under 
this system, leadership in war and the 
control of military preparations and 
policy in peacetime are concentrated 
largely and necessarily in a special class 
or caste of professional soldiers. 

(2) This is the system of Germany and Japan. 
It produces highly efficient armies. But 


2The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, August 31, 1944, p. 976. (Checked 
with) The New York Times, August 19, 1944, pp. 1, 9. | 
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it is open to serious politica] objections. 
In a nation maintaining such a system, 
intelligent opinion as to military policy 
(and the international political policy as- 
sociated therewith) is concentrated in a 
special class. Under such a system, the 
people themselves are competent to exert 
only a limited intelligent influence on the 
issues of war and peace. Under such a 
system only the brawn of a people is pre- | 
pared for war, there being no adequate 
provision for developing the latent mili- 
tary leadership and genius of the people 
as a whole. It therefore has no place 
among the institutions of a modern dem- . 
ocratic state based upon the conception 
of government by the people. 


(1) The second type of military institution 


through which the national manpower 
can be developed is based upon the con- 
ception of a professional peace establish- 
ment (no larger than necessary to meet 
normal peacetime requirements) to be re- 
enforced in time of emergency by organ- 
ized units drawn from a citizen army 
reserve, eifectively organized for this pur- 
pose in time of peace; with full oppor- ~ 
tunity for competent citizen soldiers to 
acquire practical experience through tem- 
porary active service and to rise by suc- 
cessive steps to any rank for which they 
can. definitely qualify; and with specific 
facilities for such practical experience, 
qualification, and advancement definitely 
organized as essential and predominating 
characteristics of the peace establishment. 


(2) An army of this type has, among others, 


the following advantages: 

(a) First—While, as in all effective 
military systems, the efficiency of 
this system depends primarily 
upon expert professional control, — 
its leadership is not exclusively 
concentrated in a professional 
soldier class. All citizen sol- 
diers after their initial training 
are encouraged to develop their 
capacity for leadership to such 
an extent as may be consistent 
with their abilities, their tastes, 
and their civil obligations. 


(b) Second.—As a great majority of 
the leaders of the war army are 
included in the civil population 
in time of peace, an intelligent 
and widespread public opinion is 
provided as the basis for the de- 
termination of all public ques- 
tions relating to military affairs. 

(c) Third.—As with a properly organ- 
ized citizen army reserve, no ofh- 
cers or men need be maintained 
in the regular army to perform 
duties which can. be performed 
effectively and in time by reserve 
officers and reservists, the dimen- 
sions and cost of the peace estab- 
lishment, under such a system, 
are necessarily reduced to a de- 
terminable minimum. 

(dz) And finally, as all our great wars 
have been fought in the main by 
citizen armies, the proposal for 
an organized citizen army re- 
serve in time of peace is merely 
a proposal for perfecting a tra- 
ditional national institution to 
meet modern requirements 
which no longer permit extem- 
porization after the outbreak of 
war. This is the type of army 
which President Washington 
proposed to the First Congress 
as one of the essential founda- 
tions of the new American Re- 
public. This is the type of army 
which, in the absence of effective 
peacetime organization, had to 
be extemporized to meet our 
needs in World War I and 

| World War II. 

(3) Details of military organization change 
with changes in weapons, modes of trans- 
portation, and international relations. 
But the type of our military institutions 
was determined in the beginning by the 

form of our government and has not 
changed since Washington’s Administra- 
tion. It will therefore be made the basis 
for all plans for a postwar peace estab- 
lishment. 
Sept. 23, 1944—National Guard endorsed War Department Circular 
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The following excerpt is taken from the Army and 
Navy Journal: 


_ ext -of the National-Guard? “*" * 5) * "Maj Gens 
“Ellard A. Walsh statement is as follows: 


“* * * The ideas embodied in the statement of pol- 


icy are on a par with the utterances of Washington in 

respect to a peace establishment and in complete ac- 

cord with the traditional position of the American 

people. It is a policy to which the National Guard 

subscribes without reservation and contemplates a 

peace establishment which the National Guard has 
- ever advocated and supported * * * 


In the matter of Universal Military Training and 
Service, the National Guard indorsed this principle as 
early as 1902 and has continued to indorse it through- 
out the years. It believes that such a system should 
be inaugurated at this time and that it should be inte- 
grated with the civilian components in accordance 
with the principles contained in the National Defense 
Act * CE ok 993 


Nov. 17, 1944—President Roosevelt. stated that he will press “com- 
pulsory plan of youth training.” The New York 


Times report of his news conference is excerpted be- 
low: 


He observed that he favored a program of compul- 
sory universal service right along. Asked to give the 
degree and kind of training which should be adopted 
he said that he would think that was a matter of legis- 
TAtlOn gs es 


(Commenting on Wadsworth-Gurney _ bill)—Of 
course, the President responded, what. was wanted 
was that every boy give one year of service out of 
his life to his Government, beginning at, say, 18 years 
of age up to perhaps 23 years, depending on family 
circumstances. 


Asked whether the service should be essentially mili- 
tary training, the President remarked that, in a mili- 
tary camp it took one about 6 months to know his right 
hand-from his left .* * 


He was told that there had been much talk among 
National Guard people that they would like to do the 
training of youth under a universal system, with train- 
ing spread over several years, and drills confined to 
one night a week. 


That, the President asserted, would not work. 


* The Army and Navy Journal, Sept. 23, 1944, pp. 98, 119. 
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Asked whether the National Guard could supple- 
ment the proposed year of universal training, he said 
he did not know, that he had not considered that 
phase * * *# 


In addition to the above excerpt, the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle also reported : 


Mr. Roosevelt declined to say that the training should 
be military or that the program should include young 
WROIDED cenit err 


General George C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, 
and James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy, have 
unged a peace-time military training program * * * 

Mr. Roosevelt indicated * * * that he had in 
mind something broader than mere military instruc- 
tion; that he might like to see it linked with physical 
and vocational education.® 


1945 
Jan. 6, 1945—President Roosevelt, in his message to Congress, said: 


I am clear in my own mind that as an essential 
factor in the maintenance of peace in the future, we 
must have universal military training after this war, 
and I shall send a special message to the Congress on 
this subject.® 


June 4-19, 1945—The Seventy-ninth Congress’ Select Committee on 
The Seventy-ninth Congress’ Select Committee on 
Postwar Military Policy (Woodrum Committee) held 
its hearings on the advisability and need for universal 
military training. The following findings and recom- 
mendations (among others) were made by this com- 
mittee (July 5, 1945). 


A trained citizenry is only one of several elements 
necessary to a respectable military posture for our 
Nation in the postwar period. A program of contin- 
uing scientific research and development, recom- 
mended by this committee on May 2, 1945, is likewise 
a vital element. A state of convertibility of our vast 
industrial machine to military production should be 
preserved. We must have a highly trained regular 
armed force, minimum in size but with modern mobile 
strength on the ground, on the sea, and in the air. 


*The New York Times, November 18, 1944, pp. 1, 9. 
>The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, November 23, 1944, pp. 2273, 2282- 


Quoting the New York Herald Tribune. 
* Congressional Record, T9th Cong., 1st sess., 1945, vol. 91, part 1, p. 95. 
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Yet, without minimizing the importance of any of 
these elements, this committee is convinced that the 


plan for giving adequate military training to all 


citizens is perhaps the most vital element of all. 


Such a plan is in accordance with our best traditions. 
Such a plan will not change or regiment the character 
of our citizens or militarize our people. In the present 
war, long periods of intensive military training have 
in no degree altered or impaired the free spirit of the 
American citizen in uniform. Our national freedom 
has been indissolubly linked with the valiant perform- 
ance of our citizen-soldier. Upon his swift readiness 
to serve in the cause of world peace the Nation’s future 
welfare rests. But the time when the citizen could 
overnight spring to arms, and fight and win, is gone. — 
Nor can he depend on another training interval bought 
with the blood and substance of allies conveniently 
placed in the aggressors’ path. He deserves a right to 
prepare himself to serve, when and if future need 
should come, with all the skill in modern methods of 
warfare that timely and intensive training can 
provide. 


For these and for other reasons your committee, 
therefore, recommends that the Congress adopt, as a 
matter of broad policy, a system of universal military 
training for the critical years ahead. While the com- 
mittee has limited its consideration to questions of 
broad policy and has refrained from particular con- 
sideration of the ways and means in which such a 
policy would be put into effect, nevertheless, there are 
certain convictions which the members of the com- 
mittee share, derived from the testimony of various 
groups, which are submitted to the Congress in the 
hope that they will be of assistance to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and to the Members of Congress 
in their consideration of specific legislation on the 
subject. 


Your committee recommends that, in any system of 
universal military training provided by law, full con- 
sideration should be given these features: 


1. It should be designed primarily to train men 
for military service under conditions of modern 
warfare. 

2. It should conform in its details with the require- 
ments shown by experience in this war and by future 
technological developments, to be necessary to prepare 
men. to serve in the armed forces effectively. 

3. It should be universal and democratic, applicable 
to rich and poor alike, and with a minimum of ex- 
emptions or exceptions. 


4. It should be fitted into the existing structure of 
the Military and Naval Establishments as provided 
for in the National Defense Act of 1920 and other 
existing legislation, or into that structure as hereafter 
modified by this Congress. | 

5. It should be consistent with the preservation of 
the position of the National Guard, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the En- 
listed Reserve Corps, the Naval Reserve, and the Naval 
Militia as components of the Military and Naval 
Kstablishments. 

6. It should provide for training of men in youth 
in such a manner and on such a basis as to cause the 
least interference with their normal education and 
careers consistent with the effectiveness of the training 
program. 

7. It should provide for training only and should 
not require any character of military service. Service 
would be required only in the event Congress should 
in the future order conscription to meet a national 
emergency.’ 


Sept. 6, 1945—President Truman in his message to Congress—‘“Out- 
line of plans made for the reconversion period”, said: 


It is, therefore, my intention to communicate with 
Congress from time to time during the current session 
with respect to a comprehensive and continuous pro- 
eram of national security, including a universal train- 
ing program * * *8 


Oct. 23, 1945—President Truman, in an address before a joint ses- 
sion of the Senate and House of Representatives pre- 
sented his recommendations with respect to universal 
military training. He stated, in part: 


In my message to the Congress of September 6, 1945, 
I stated that I would communicate further with respect 
to a long-range program of national military security 
for the United States. I now present to the Congress 
my recommendations with respect to one essential part 
of this program—universal training * * * 


To preserve the strength of our Nation, the alter- 
native before us is clear: We can maintain a large 
standing Army, Navy, and Air Force, or we can rely 
upon a comparatively small Regular Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, supported by well-trained citizens, who in 
time of emergency could be quickly mobilized. 


7 War Department, National Security Program—Universal Military Training 


(Background Materials), January 1947, pp. 1-3—1—4. 
8 Message from the President of the United States, 1945, p. 18. 
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I recommend the second course—that we depend for 
our security upon comparatively small professional 
armed forces, reinforced by a well-trained and effec- 


’ tively organized citizen reserve. The backbone of our 


military force should be the trained citizen who is first 
and foremost a civilian, and who becomes a soldier or 
a sailor only in time of danger—and only when the Con- 
gress considers it necessary. This plan is obviously the 
more practical and economical. It conforms more 
closely to longstanding American tradition. 


In such a system, however, the citizen reserve must 
be a trained reserve. We can meet the need for a 
trained reserve in only one way—by universal 
LIAO erie 


I recommend that we create a postwar military or- 
ganization which will contain the following basic 
elements: 


First: A comparatively small Regular Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps; 

Second: A greatly strengthened National Guard 
and Organized Reserve for the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps; 

Third: <A general reserve composed of all the male 
citizens of the United States who have re- 
ceived training. 

The general reserve would be available for rapid mo- 
bilization in time of emergency, but it would have no 


obligation to serve, either in this country or abroad, 


unless and until called to the service by an act of the 
Congress. 


In order to provide this general reserve, I recom- 
mend to the Congress the adoption of a plan for uni- 
versal military training. 


Universal military training is not conscription. The 
opponents of training have labeled it conscription, and 
by so doing, have confused the minds of some of our 
citizens. “Conscription” is compulsory service in the 
Army or Navy in time of peace or war. Trainees 
under this proposed legislation, however, would not 
be enrolled in any of the armed services. They would 
be civilians in training. They would be no closer to 
membership in the armed forces than if they had no 
training. Special rules and regulations would have to 
be adopted for their organization, discipline, and 
welfare. 


Universal training is not intended to take the place 
of the present Selective Service System. The Selective 


Service System is now being used to furnish replace- 
ments in the armed forces for veterans of this war who 
are being discharged. 


Only the Congress could ever draw trainees under 
a universal training program into the Army and Navy. 
And if that time ever came, these trainees could be in- 
ducted only by selective process, as they were inducted 
for World War I and World War II. The great 
difference between having universal training and no 
training, however, is that, in time of emergency, those 
who would be selected for actual military service 
would already have been basically trained. 


That difference may be as much as a year’s time. 
That difference may be the margin between the sur- 
vival and the destruction of this great Nation. 


The emphasis in the training of our young men will 
not be on mere drilling. It will be on the use of all 
the instruments and weapons of modern warfare. The 
training will offer every qualified young man a chance 
to perfect himself for the service of his country in some 
military specialty. 


Under the plan which I propose, provisions should 
be made within the armed services to help trainees 
improve their educational status. The year of uni- 
versal training should provide ample opportunity for 
self-improvement. 


Some part of the training could be used to develop 
skills which would be useful in future civilian life just 
as such skills have been developed during the present 
wat. 


The period of training could well be used to raise 
the physical standards of the Nation’s manpower, to 
lower its illiteracy rate, and to develop in our young 
men the ideals of responsible American citizen- 
Shipp a. at. 


Since training alone is involved, and not actual mili- 
tary service, no exemptions should be allowed for oc- 
cupation, dependency, or for any other reason except 
total physical disqualification * * * 


I recommend that the training should be for 1 year. 
Each young man should enter training either at the 
age of 18 or upon his graduation from high school— 
whichever is later; but in any event before his twen- 
tieth birthday. A trainee who completes his high- 
school education in his seventeenth year should be 
eligible, with parental consent, to enter the course of 
training aa: 
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Upon completion of the full year’s training, the 
trainee would become a member of the general reserve 
for a period of 6 years. After that he should be placed 
in a secondary reserve status * * * 


1945—The following bills were introduced into the Congress of the 


training in military camps. 


United States: 
Gurney-May Bill (S. 188—H. R. 515) 


This bill (“National Military Act of 1945’), favored by the 
War Department, provided for a 1-year training period for 
all males of 18, plus 6 years in the reserve. While a member of 
the Reserve and after the period of reserve enrollment, the young 
man was not to be subject to compulsory military service 
“except in an emergency declared by the Congress and then 


only under such conditions as the Congress may prescribe.” 
The bill further provided: 


That any man who completes his training thereafter serves 
satisfactorily as a volunteer in the Navy, the Marine Corps, or 
the Regular Army for a period of at least 1 year, or in the 
National Guard of the United States or the Naval Militia for 
a period of at least 2 years, or in an organized reserve unit for 
a period of at least 3 years, shall be deemed to have completed 
the 6-year period as a reservist prescribed in this section. 
ek * 


The War Department “proposed a plan in implementation of 


the bill, which would have required 12 consecutive months 
999 


While the Gurney-May bill was supported by the American 
Legion and the National Guard, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
noting that there was a great deal of opposition to the “1-year- 
in-the Army” proposed in this bill, suggested an alternative. 
In an article appearing in the Annals of The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science in September 1945, the 
VFW suggested “that the National Guard, Naval, and Marine 
Reserves be employed to give ‘at home’ compulsory peacetime 
training over a period of years to every young man.” 


Knowland Bill (8. 1473) 


This bill (“Military Training Act of 1945”) provided for a 
1-year training period for all males of 21, plus membership in 


° War Department, National Security Program, op. cit., p. 1-5. 
* Ketchum, Omar B., op. cit., p. 139. 
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the reserve for (a) 10 years, (b) age of 45, (c) discharged 
from reserve. 


The bill then provided: 


Any man otherwise liable for training and service under this 
act shall be relieved from such liability if he is entitled to 36 
or more points on the following basis: 


(1) For each month of active duty performed by him in the 
Army of the United States, the United States Navy, the Marine 
Corps, or the Coast Guard, he shall be entitled to three points; 

(2) For each year of service satisfactorily performed by him 
in the active National Guard (while not on active duty to which 
clause (1) is applicable), he shall be entitled to nine points; 

(3) For each year of service satisfactorily performed in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps (while not on active duty to which 
clause (1) is applicable), he shall be entitled to nine points: 

(4) For each year of service satisfactorily performed as an 
officer or enlisted man in the organized Naval Reserve or the 
organized Marine Corps Reserve (while not on active duty to 
which clause (1) is applicable), he shall be entitled to nine 

oints; 
F (5) For each year of service satisfactorily performed as an 
officer or enlisted man in the Naval Merchant Marine Reserve 
or Volunteer Naval Reserve or Volunteer Marine Corps Re- 
serve, he shall be entitled to nine points; and 

(6) For each academic year of service satisfactorily per- 
formed in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps or Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, he shall be entitled to nine points. 


The act was to be administered by the Selective Service 
System. 


Brooks Bill (H. R. 5058) 


This bill provided for a 1-year training period for all males 
of 18, plus 6 years in the reserve. The training period was to 
be divided into 4 months of basic training with the following 
options for the additional 8 months (or longer) : 


(1) If qualified, he may attend a college or university where 
he will be required to enroll in and complete the advanced course 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and an additional train- 
ing period preferably during the summer months; (2) [Enlist 
in the National Guard or an organized unit of the Organized 
Reserve Corps for three years]; (3) [Pursue advanced tech- 
nical training or basic scientific training which may be given 
in the armed forces, industry or in a college or university]; 
(4) or he may continue his advanced training under supervi- 
sion of the Regular Establishment of the armed forces; (5) or 
he may enlist in the Regular forces for a normal enlistment 


period. 
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After completion of training, the young man would be part 
of the reserve for 6 years, but would not “be subject to.com- 
pulsory military service during that period except in an emer- 
gency declared by the Congress and then only under such 
conditions as the Congress may prescribe.” 


The act was to be administered by a military training board. 
Andrews Resolution (S. J. Res. 95) 


This resolution requested the Secretaries of War and Navy, 
the Commissioner of Education and the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Resources Council to recommend the minimum standards 
for a military training system which could be integrated with 
normal education. 


Hoffman Bilt (H. R. 3918) 


This bill provided that no citizen would be liable for com- 
pulsory training and service. 


Rizley Bill (H. R. 3980) 


This bill provided that no citizen under 21 or a married male 
citizen with one or more dependent children (any age) would 
be liable for compulsory training and service. 


fesolutions introduced by Senator Butler (S. J. Res. 81), 
Representative ZL. Smith (H. J. Res. 220) and Representative 
Taylor (H. J. Res. 221) provided for a national referendum 
on compulsory military training in peacetime. 


fesolutions introduced by Representative Martin (H. Res. 
325) and Representative Ludlow (H. Res. 331) proposed that 
before the United States adopted compulsory military service, 
that the President, etc., work for an international agreement 
eliminating compulsory military service for all nations. 
House Resolution 331 further stated that the President, ete., 
should work for an agreement whereby all nations would sub- 
mit to its people the question of participation in wars (national 
referendum). 7 


fresolutions introduced by Senator Hoey (S. J. Res. 126) and 
Representative Voorhis (H. J. Res. 292) state, in part: 


_ Whereas Great Britain and the United States attempted to 
include in the League of Nations Covenant a provision abolish- 
ing peacetime military training by international agree- 
ment ko * 11 


“ Refer to discussion above on League of Nations Covenant. 
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The resolutions then state that the United States, through 
the President, etc., should work for an international agree- 
ment to abolish compulsory universal peacetime military train- 
ing and service. 

1946 


On December 19, 1946, President Truman announced the 
appointment of an Advisory Commission on Universal Train- 
ing. The following are excerpts from the President’s informal 
remarks to the Commission of December 20, 1946: 


I want our young people to be informed on what this Govern- 
ment is—what it stands for—its responsibilities. And I think 
the best way to do this is through a universal training program. 
I don’t like to think of it as a universal military training pro- 
eram. I want it to be a universal training program, giving 
our young people a background in the disciplinary approach 
of getting along with one another, informing them of their 
physical make-up, and what it means to take care of this temple 
which God gave us. If we get that instilled into them, and 
then instill into them a responsibility which begins in the town- 
ship, in the city ward, the first thing you know we will have 
sold our Republic to the coming generations as Madison and 
Hamilton and Jefferson sold it in the first place * * * 


Then go outside the Executive branch and talk to leaders 
in the House and Senate. I want you to be known as the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training. I want 
that word “military” left out. ‘The military phase is incidental 
to what I have in mind. 


The President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Train- 
ing held its first meeting on December 20, 1946. 


1946—The following bills were introduced into the Congress of the 
United States: 


Gurney-May Bill (S. 23083—H. R. 6544). 


This bill (“National Security Training Act of 1946”) was 
introduced at the request of the American Legion. It pro- 
vided a basic training period of 16 weeks for males of 18, plus 
36 weeks of advanced training as follows: 


(a) Enrolling for and completing basic scientific, profes- 
sional, advanced military, technical, specialist, or educational 
courses related to the military security of the Nation, in special 
schools, service schools, schools in industry, schools of tech- 

- nology, colleges, universities, or institutes, as approved by or , 
given by the armed services for a period of not less than 36 
weeks. 


(b) (West Point, etc.) 
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(c) Completion of the course of training required in ad-— 
vanced Reserve Officer Training Corps units, in a school, 
college, or university, as and upon completion thereof or hay- — 
ing completed such course prior to the enrollment as a trainee, — 
serving for not less than 4 months as an instructor in connection — 
with training of other individuals who are receiving training © 
in the first or basic training period. : oe ‘ 

(@) Enlistment and service of one enlistment period of not 
less than 2 years in the Regular armed forces of the United — 
States, less 16 weeks’ credit for the basic training previously — 
served. ) 

(€) Enlistment and service of one enlistment period of not — 
less than 3 years in the National Guard of the United States, 
or in the fully organized units of the Organized Reserve Corps, — 
or in fully organized units of the authorized reserve of any 
of the armed forces of the United States which afford training — 
equivalent to that given by the said Guard or Organized Re- 
serve Corps, less 16 weeks’ credit for the basic training pre- — 
viously served. 

(7) Advanced training in the National Security Training 
Corps for a period of 36 weeks. 3 


Pee es oe 


The training in the second period shall start forthwith after 
the completion of the first period. 


The bill also stated: 


There 1s hereby created a National Security Training Corps 
in the United States. It is the purpose and intent of Congress 
that provision for said corps is supplementary to, but not 
amendatory to, the traditional military policy of the Nation | 
as expressed in the National Defense Act of 1916, as amended. — 
It is essential that the strength and organization of the Na- 
tional Guard, as an integral part of the first-line defenses of 
this Nation, be at all times maintained and assured. When- 
ever the Congress shall determine that troops are needed for 
the national security in excess of those of the Regular Army 
and those in active training and service, the National Guard 
of the United States, or such part thereof as may be necessary, — 
shall be ordered to active Federal service and continued therein — 
so long as such necessity exists * * * ; 

In order that the military and related training provided for 
in this act shall be under civilian-control, there is hereby created 
in the Executive branch of the Government a commission to be 
known as the National Security Training Commission * * +* 
which shall consist of five members, who shall be appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. Mem- 
bership on the Commission shall be limited to civilians of high 
capability and integrity who have served in the armed forces — 
of the Nation in time of war. No member of the United States 
Army or component thereof shall be eligible to membership on 
the Commission * * * 


The Commission shall appoint a Civilian Welfare Board con- 


~ 


sisting of a Chairman and not less than 10 nor more than 24 
members from among outstanding leaders in civil, educational, 
and religious life, which Board shall determine and establish, 
subject to the approval of the Commission, policies governing 
all nonmilitary aspects of the training program provided for 
in this act, including recreational, moral, and spiritual welfare 
to be carried out by the armed forces and other training 
Beencies: *.* . 


Carville Bill (8. 1749) 


This bill (“Educational Military Training Act of 1946”) 
provided for 1 year of training for males between 18 and 26, 
plus membership in the Reserve for (a) 10 years; (0) age of 45; 
(c) discharged from Reserve. In the case of students, the train- 
ing could be taken for 3 months each year. The act was to be 
administered by the Director of Selective Service. 

This bill further created a Board “to be composed of (1) the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, (2) the Chief of Naval Operations, 
(3) the Commandant of the Marine Corps, (4) the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, and (5) three college or University 
presidents to be appointed by the President of the United 
States,” which would prescribe courses in military and naval 
theory, “and to provide for the teaching of such courses in any 
college or university which desires to have such courses made 
available to its students.” Instructors and supplies to be 
furnished by the War or Navy Departments without any charge. 


H. Res. 514 introduced by Representative Geelan is similar to 
H. Res. 325 introduced by Representative Martin in 1945. In- 
ternational agreement to eliminate compulsory military 
service. ) 

1947 


As of May 1947, an American Legion bill, a Veterans of Foreign 
Wars bill, a bill providing for international agreement to eliminate 
compulsory military service, and a bill providing for specified periods 
of training over a 3-year period have been introduced into the Congress. 
These bills are discussed on a subsequent page. While the War De- 
partment has not submitted a bill, an outline of its plan was presented 
to the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training. 


The War Department plan for universal military training states, 
in part: 


Purpose of the program : The purpose of the universal military train- 
ing program is to promote the national defense of the country by pro- 
viding a large reservoir of men with basic training and training in 
basic specialties, in order that * * *. 


All 


4 
4 


. . 
(b) UMT would enable our National Guard and Organized Re- 


serves to ‘reorganize and become effective units, capable of immediate 
use in event of Nationalemergency * * *, 


Status of trainees: Young men will enter the Universal Military 
Training Corps for training only. They will not be available for com- 


bat or other operational requirements which may arise during peace 


and upon completion of training except for those who voluntarily 
enlist in one of the reserve components for training and service they 
will revert to full civilian status. 


Civilian Advisory Board: A Civilian Advisory Board appointed by 
the President will be established which will be charged with furnish- 


ing advice and counsel to the President on the formulation of policies’ 


pertaining to the code of conduct, and with determination of policies 
pertaining to recreation, moral, and spiritual welfare, and certain non- 
military phases pertaining to trainees while undergoing universal 
- military training. ; 

Age groups involved: All registrants will enter training upon reach- 
ing the age of 18 years, or upon graduation from secondary school, 
whichever occurs later, but will be subject to induction for training 
prior to attaining their twentieth birthday * * *, 

Voluntary induction will be allowed at age of 17 for those who have 
completed secondary school. 


Length of training and status thereafter. a. The period of training 
shall be for 1 year, divided into two equal parts. The first 6 months 
will be devoted to such phases of training as may be required by 
regulations to be given to all trainees in the ground and air com- 
ponents of the program. The second 6 months, subject to quota 
limitations and standards of qualification will be devoted to the com- 
pletion of 1 year’s continuous training in the program or to one of the 
following alternative programs: : . 

(1) Enlistment in any of the Regular services. 

(2) Enlistment in the National Guard. 


(3) Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps and assignment to 


an organized unit. 

(4) Entrance into one of the service academies. 

(5) Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps and entrance into a 
college course including ROTC training, and an agreement to accept 
a Reserve commission if offered upon completion of the course. 


(6) Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps and the pursuance 


of an approved course of technical or specialist training in such school, 
college, or university as may be approved by the head of the appro- 
priate department. | 
(7) Enlistment in the enlisted Reserve Corps for a period of 6 years 
subject to a maximum of 6 months active duty training of which not 


to exceed 1 month will be required in any-1 year. This option will be 
restricted to those trainees who cannot select another option because — 


of lack of vacancies or because of the location of their place of resi- 
dence, place of employment, or place of study. 


6. Under regulations prescribed by the President, scholarships with — 
such Government aid as may be provided will be offered to specially | 
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selected trainees enrolled in the alternative programs specified in (5) 
and (6) above. 

c. The period of service in each of the alternative programs men- 
tioned above, shall be, as prescribed by the President, by regulations in 
order to insure completion of training equivalent to the second Ss1X 
months of the one year’s continuous training in the Corps, and to 
provide appropriate annual quotas under each of the alternative, pro- 
grams. Upon completion of the first six months period, each trainee 
shall be furnished with a certificate of training and upon completion 
of the entire UMT obligation, each trainee will be furnished a certifi- 
cate of discharge. The trainee is then released from any obligation 
for further training in peacetime. 


Role of civilian agencies in induction and separation: Registration, 
preliminary examination, and selection of trainees will be handled 
by a civilan agency known as the Universal Training Selective Sys- 
tem. This system would not be administered by the War or Navy 
Departments, nor by the Army or Navy. It would be an independent 
civil agency of government * * %*. 

(Maximum use will be made of the Universal Training Selective 


System in administration and enforcement of the options at the local 
level.) 

Detailed training and administrative plans—training policies, re- 
sponsibilities and organizations—a. Training policies: All military 
training will be conducted under policies prescribed by the War De-- 
partment. Doctrine, tactics, and technique will conform to those cur- 
rently prescribed by pertinent War Department field manuals, train- 
ing circulars, and technical manuals. The War Department is con- 
tinuing research and development and military studies to keep its 
training programs, policies, and equipment abreast of the latest scien- 
tific progress. Within the limits of the time allotted, and depending 
on trainee aptitudes, UMT trainees would be trained in new methods 
Gievebtaue. 


Bills pending before the 80th Congress 


Jan. 27, 1947—H. Res. 73 introduced by Representative Landis is 
similar to H. Res. 325 introduced by Representative 
Martin and Representative Geelan in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress (international agreement to eliminate 
compulsory military service). 


Feb. 19, 1947—S. 652, Universal Military Training Act of 1947, intro- 
duced by Senator Gurney, at the request of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, provides for a 6-month basic 
training period for males of 17, plus 6 months of ad- 
vanced training under one of the following plans: 


(az) Advanced training in the Universal Military 
Training Corps for a period of 6 months. 


° War Department, A Plan for Universal Military Training, January 1947. 
pp. 1-6, 8. Also, letter of May 14, 1947, indicating amendments to plan. 
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(6) Enlistment and service of one enlistment pe- 
riod of not less than 2 years in the Regular armed 
forces of the United States, less 6 months’ credit for 
the basic training previously served. 


--(c) Enlistment and service of one enlistment. pe- 


riod of not less than 3 years in the National Guard of 
the United States, or in the fully organized units of 
the Organized Reserve Corps, or in fully organized 
units of the authorized reserve of any of the armed 
forces of the United States which afford training 
equivalent to that given by the said Guard or Organ- © 
ized Reserve Corps, less 6 months’ credit for the basic 
training previously served. 

(Z) Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps and 
entrance into a college course approved by the War 
Department with such Government aid as may here- 
after be provided, including training in a unit of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, accompanied by an 


agreement on the part of the trainee to accept a Re- 


serve commission, if offered, at the completion of the 
course and to perform active duty as a Reserve Offi- 
cer for a period of 1 year or more as the President 
may direct. : 

(¢) Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps and 
entrance into a college course, including training in a 
unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and an 
agreement to accept a Reserve commission, if offered, 
upon completion of the course. 

(7) Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps and 
the pursuance of a course of advanced technical train- 
ing in such school as may be approved by the War De- 
partment. 

(g) Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps and 
the pursuance of a course of advanced technical train- 
ing approved by the War Department and with such 
Government aid as may hereafter be provided and to 
perform such service in one of the components of the 
Army as the President may direct: Provided, That 
the period of service in each of the alternative pro- 
grams mentioned above shall be as prescribed by the 
President in order to insure completion of training » 
equivalent to the second 6 months of the 1 year’s 
continuous training in the Universal Military Train- 
ing Corps: Provided further, That the training in the 
second period shall start forthwith after the com- 
pletion of the first period. . 


(There is no provision for membership in the Reserve) 
This bill also states: 


In order to provide for the nonmilitary phases of the. 
training program, there is hereby created a Civilian 
Advisory Board * * * which shall consist of nine 


Feb. 17 and 


members appointed by the President. The board shall 
be charged with furnishing advice and counsel to the 
President on the formulation of policies pertaining 
to moral, recreation, and spiritual welfare, and other — 
nonmilitary phases pertaining to trainées undergoing 
universal military training. Membership on the board 
shall be limited to civilians of high capability and in- 
tegrity : Provided, That not less than five members of 
board shall be experienced in the fields of education 
and religion. No member of the United States Army 
or component thereof shall be eligible to membership 
enathe board: bes 


In order that the military and related training pro- 
vided for in this Act shall be under civilian control 
there is hereby created in the executive branch of the 
Government a commission to be known as the Universal 
Military Training Commission * * * which shall 
consist of five members, who shall be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Membership on the Commission shall. be limited to 
civilians of high capability and integrity who have 
served in the armed forces of the Nation in time of 
war. No member of the United States Army or com- 
ponent thereof shall be eligible to membership on the 
Commission * * * 


19, 1947—Gurney Brooks Bill (8. 651—H. R. 1988). 


This Bill (“National Security Training Act of 
1947”) introduced at the request of the American 
Legion does not differ basically from the Gurney-May 
bill (S. 2302—H. R. 6544) introduced in the 79th 
Congress. 


An earlier bill, H. R. 664, had been introduced by 
Representative Brooks at the request of the American 
Legion. This bill, which was an amendment to the 
Gurney-May bill of 1945 (H. R. 515—S. 188), was 
superseded by S. 651—H. R. 1988. 


May 6, 1947—H. R. 3329 (“National Security Training Act of 


1947”), introduced by Representative Hedrick differs 
from the other bills introduced into the Eightieth 
Congress and from the War Department Plan in the 
following manner (only main differences outlined) : 


1. Whereas the War Department states that the 
mentally and physically unfit would be trained by 
other services, and the American Legion and V. F. W. 
provide for some form of related training or training» 
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as prescribed by the commission, the Hedrick bill 
states: Raphi 


Every registrant who has been determined to be not 


’ physically and mentally qualified for military training 


but who has been determined to be physically and 
mentally qualified for related training of value to the 
military security of the Nation, and who has not been 
determined to be entitled to deferment or exemption 
under section 5, shall be assigned to scientific, profes-— 
sional, advanced military, technical specialist, or edu- 
cational courses related to the military security of the 
Nation, given by the armed services, or given in spe- 
cialist schools, schools in industry, schools of tech- 
nology, colleges, universities, or institutions and ap- 
proved by the armed services. Such related training 
shall be given at places as near as practicable to the 
residences of trainees. 


2. The following periods of training are provided : 


(a) * ™ * (1) Each trainee shall receive training 
for a period of 3 years consisting of (A) two 2-hour 
periods of drill (to be given, insofar as practicable, 
between the hours of 7 o’clock postmeridian and 11 
o'clock postmeridian) during each week of such 3-year 
period, except during periods of field training or sea 
duty, and (B) a 2-month period of field training or 
sea duty during each year of such three-year period, 
to be given at such time after the first day of May and 
before the first day of October of each such year as 
will cause the least interference with the educational 
or economic life of the majority of the trainees. Train- 
ing * * * shall be given at places as near as prac- 
ticable to the residences of trainees. 

(2) Upon completion of such training such trainee 
shall be transferred to a Reserve componént of the land 
or naval forces, as a member of such reserve component’ 
for a period of two years or until he is discharged from 
such reserve component, whichever occurs first. Such 
trainee shall receive field training or sea duty, as the 
case may be, for a period of three weeks during each of 
such two years. . 

(b) The training under * * * (Section of Act) 
not constituting military training but constituting re-— 
lated training of value to the military security of the 
Nation, shall be for a period of 36 weeks, and such train- 
ing shall be so planned by the Commission as to cause 
the last interference with the academic, educational, or 
economic life of the majority of those to be trained 
thereunder. 


** According to Representative Hedrick, this portion of the Bill was suggested 
- by the Legion of Guardsmen. 
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Appendix 13 
Staff Study on: 


-CIVILIAN RESERVE COMPONENTS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Page Page 
DNatinnaL aerate A18:);Navdl-Reserve_§ = 2-222 =- 2 = 440 
Organized Reserve Corps__------ 426 | Coast Guard Reserve___-------- 443 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 429|Summary of number of men in 
Reserve Air Forces_____------.- 482 civilian reserve components___.__ 445 


a SS 

In the United States the practice of maintaining civilian reserves 
which can be drawn upon for military service goes back to colonial 
times Averse to the idea of a large body of professional soldiers, the 
United States has customarily maintained a relatively small regular 
army, but in time of war the existing civilian components of the armed 
forces have been called upon to supply the necessary men to build up 
the Regular Army and Navy to required war strength. To provide a 
sufficiently large pool of trained officers and men from which to draw 
for active service in the event of a future war, the Army and the Navy 
now propose universal training. Though there are at present some 
10 million veteran soldiers and about 3.5 million sailors who saw service 
in the recent war, it is estimated that this reserve force will be dras- 
tically reduced at the end of 10 years as the result of attrition due to 
age, family responsibilities, and physical deterioration. Any ade- 
- quate long-range plan of national defense therefore requires organiz- 
ing and training a new reserve of young men who could be called upon 
to supplement the regular forces. 

The proposed plan of the War and Navy Departments for universal 
training requires that physically fit male citizens between the ages of 
17 and.20 years shall undergo a year of basic military training, the 
equivalent of 6 months of which may be spent in training with one of 
certain specified civilian reserve components of the armed forces. 


+See appendix, Universal Military Training in the United States: A Brief 
_ Historical Summary. 
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The civilian reserve components of the armed forces are: 
1. The National Guard. 

. The Organized Reserve Corps. — 

. The Reserve Air Forces. 

. The Naval Reserve. 

. Lhe Naval Militia. 

6. The Coast Guard Reserve. 


National Guard 


Ot He Co bo 


The main source from which the War Department plans to draw : 


reserves to form, with the Regular Army, an M-day force should the 
necessity arise in future, is the National Guard. The National Guard 
is the organized civilian army or militia composed of volunteer units 
in each of the 48 States, two Territories, and the District of Columbia. 

The National Guard represents a joint operation of the State and 
Federal Governments in time of peace and a completely federalized 
force in time of war. Members of the Guard swear allegiance both to 
the United States and to their own State Governments and obedience 


both to the President of the United States and to the Governor of 


their State. 

In peacetime the units of the National Guard are used chiefly by 
the States to which they belong to keep internal peace or to aid in 
case of a disaster within the State, but they can be called out by the 
Federal Government for short periods in case of a national emergency. 
In time of war, however, the National Guards of the several States 
may be and are incorporated in the Army of the United States for 


purposes of national defense. The National Guard then becomes a 


federally supervised and federally trained M-day force raised by the 
States. 

Under the Constitution of the United States, the Federal Govern- 
ment has the power to raise and maintain a Federal Army and to 
provide for an organized militia. The States may raise and maintain 


troops of their own, but only by authorization of and under regulations © 


prescribed by the Congress.* In times of clearly defined national need, 
Congress may call upon the State militia or National Guard to execute 
the laws of the Union, to suppress insurrection and to repel invasion. 
Under Constitutional authority to raise armies for national defense, 
Congress can and does on occasion take State troops into the Federal 
Army. 

From the national point of view the National Guard is thus an 


organized civilian component of the Army of the United States with. 


_ * War Department, Army Talk, 154, 21 December 1946. 
* Ibid., 154, 21 December 1946, 
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units in each of the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. Like the Regular Army it is composed of units of the 
various arms and services, both ground and air. 

Though it is provided by the laws of the United States that every 
able-bodied male citizen between the ages of 18 and 45 years is a 
member of the militia of the United States and can be required by 
act of Congress to keep himself in a reasonable state of military pre- 
paredness, the National Guard has, up to now, been maintained solely 
by voluntary enlistment. 

Until 1903 each State trained, equipped, and maintained its own 
separate body of troops, which wore its own distinctive uniform and 
was under State control but could be utilized by the Federal Govern- 
ment in time of emergency. By the Militia Act of 1903 and subse- 
quently by the National Defense Act of 1916, as amended in 1920 and 
1933, the Guard was integrated more closely with the Army of the 
United States, and by an Executive order dated September 8, 1939, its 
authorized numerical strength was increased. These laws have estab- 
lished what is known as the National Guard of the United States as 
distinguished from the National Guard of the several States. 

In peacetime, members of the Guard are paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Regular Army rates of pay and allowances for field train- 
ing, for attending military service schools, and for armory drill. 
Many States provide extra pay during field training and pay in time 
of State emergencies. None of the States has legislated regarding the 
employer’s obligation to pay employees during the National Guard 
summer encampment. But 10 States and the Territory of Hawaii, 
‘provide for employees of the States to have military leave, generally 
up to 15 days. Many larger employers compensate employees dur- 
ing absence for National Guard summer maneuvers, but most often 
this constitutes the authorized period of summer vacation. The Guard 
is at present making an effort to impress employers with the desira- 
bility of authorizing absence for National Guard summer duty in 
addition to the usual vacations. ) | 

At present the functions of the National Guard are three, to serve: 
(1) as an organized fighting force immediately available to the Fed- 
eral Government at the outbreak of war; (2) as a local protective force 
immediately available to State and Territorial governors in the event 
of disaster or internal disorder; (3) a local medium of military train- 
ing for the ordinary citizen which does not interfere with his civilian 
occupation. 

When federalized, the National Guard becomes an integral part of 
the active army and loses its identity. As such it can have no missions 
which are not among those assigned to the Army of the United States 
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(AUS) though before federalization State units can, of course, be ~ 
used for emergencies within each State. Present plans of the War 
Department do not contemplate us of the “federalized” National 
Guard units for civil defense duty in peacetime other than to the 
extent to which the AUS is concerned with such a mission. The War 
Department recognizes, however, that any troops may be called upon 
in case of a local disaster, such as an atomic bomb attack, and should 
be trained for this. 

Men between 18 and 385 years of age may enlist for 3 years and 
those who have had universal training would, according to War 
Department plans, serve within the National Guard for 3 years. 
There is no provision regarding enlistment of women. Regulations 
concerning enlistment of Negroes and formation of Negro units are 
determined by local authorities of the State, since the primary respon- 
sibility of organizing these units rests on the States by law. Accord- 
ing to an inquiry made by the War Department of the adjutants 
general of all States, most of them do not plan to have Negro units 
in the National Guard. Of those that do, all but three require segre- 
gation by regulation. Of replies from 34 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii, 12 have indicated that Negro units will be organized, 
and 22 that Negro units will not be organized. There is no report 
from 14 States and Alaska. Even in States where Negro units will 
or may be organized the percentage of Negroes in the Guard is gen- 
erally small, although the number of Negroes in the Illinois National 
Guard is only a little less than 10 percent, which represents approxi- 
mately the proportion of Negroes in the total State population. For 
the results of a State inquiry on this subject see table I. 


TasLe I.—Utlzation of Negro Manpower in the National Guard of 
the States (April-May 1947) 


Separate Ne- | Negroes can 


Negro popu- | Negroes may gro units es- | be integrated 


lation to by law b ? 
Bale ait : ind frieeionee Preece peel lots 

FESS aE: Oy coc ete, ARG NG 5 peat Sean NCH 1G We ca ef Nie Sie es No 232) No 
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WOLOERMO Sy ete WM rh Sony NCB 2a is Yes. tia Noceaaae re) 
CGONMOCEI CI tae ot Pera ee ies rea ee a Yess cas ‘Yes aes Yes 
District ‘of’ Columbia 2: 2... 242 22k leie Bee. Vesiatege ese ee oO 
THOR oie petit aE gs oe ens eG 5) St Ves) vera Nowe re) 
CROOE DAG RC AEC Ne Shr Eee a OT RAW Ch ae Yeast PP NG Saee No 
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oars 2 cots OS ee anh BY ea ee Pas AE NY GB See Yes 43 
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Taste 1.—Utilization of Negro Manpower in the National Guard of — 
the States (April-May 1947)—Continued Dae . 


ee eee we fe Os Ee ee 


Separate Ne- | Negroes can 


Negro popu- | Negroes may 


State lation too by law b gro units es- | be integrated 
small | commissioned | ,t@blished or, | with white 
WIM ee a Ne se NO Sean NGO No. 
Wissen pieeliele soe ea ee Se ake NV Gs ste Visser No. 
SECTS SS Sl SOE a IB ape Oa aap Seal ba pea gee wesen id ga. tenes 1 No. 
DETER. er SM ut WY OSP Ue NOge ees No. 
Mississippi. 2 0 5. 2s 2-4 2 | ee -[- 3 3 --5 + NOM a see No. 
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36 States and Territories report- | 10 yes-_-_| 28 yes_---| 12 yes___- 3 yes. 
ing. 26 blank | I no-_--- 22.10 2 aoe, 
MOR ae ee 7 blank___| 2 blank__.| 3 blank. 


Comparatively few National Guard soldiers live on farms since all 
National Guard units are organized in cities and towns having at 
least 4,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. | | 

Requirements for commissions in the Guard are similar to those in 
the Regular Army. No National Guard officer can draw Federal 
pay unless he is a federally recognized officer in a federally recognized 
company. In order to be federally recognized, there must be a vacant 
position for him in the company and he must meet certain standards 
of age, physical condition, and professional ability generally similar 
to those required by the Regular Army. Nearly all officers of the 
National Guard are so appointed and thus become officers in the Army 
of the United States. Both officers and enlisted men of the Guard 
are eligible for Army schools up to the highest level, and all officer 
candidate schools with full pay and allowances while in attendance. 

Members of the National Guard must prepare themselves to perform 
their functions by attending weekly drill for 2 hours, at least 48 times 
each year in armories provided by the States where their arms and 
equipment are also kept, and by attending a camp for field training 
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during 15 days in each summer. An important part of this training 
is the travel from the home station to camp which being accomplished 
by marching, motor truck, or train, offers a limited opportunity for 
practice in movement of troops for field service. | 

Officers of the Guard prepare themselves for national defense by 
attendance at the Army service schools or the Regular Army Officers’ 
Schools in their own Guard units or correspondence courses of the 
Army. 

The work of the National Guard units of the several States is 
coordinated and supervised by the National Guard Bureau, which is 
a part of the War Department in Washington. The Commanding 
General of the Army Ground Forces and the Commanding General 
of the Army Air Forces are charged with supervising the training 
of the National Guard. naa 

The Chief of the National Guard Bureau is an officer of the 
National Guard of the United States, appointed by the President to 
active duty for 4 years with the rank of major general. His staff 
consists of about 30 officers from the Regular Army and the National 
Guard belonging to the various arms and services. The National 
Guard Bureau keeps records dealing with the National Guard in time 
of peace. It prepares estimates of the amount of money needed each 
year for Guard expenses and recommends to the Secretary of War 
how the appropriations made by Congress shall be divided among 
the States and Territories. On the other hand, the Bureau explains 
the policies and plans of the War Department to the National Guard 
and, subject to existing laws, prepares regulations and proposals of 
many kinds looking toward improvement and development of the 
National Guard. Through the Bureau, too, the Secretary of War and 
his staff keep in close touch with the National Guard. 

During World War I the National Guard units of the various States 
and Territories contributed about one-third of a million men in formal 
units to the Army. | 

The strength of the active National Guard at 30 June 1939 was 
197,924 of whom 2,816 belonged to the Air Corps. An additional 
21,000 men belonged to the Inactive National Guard. By 1940 and 
1941 another 100,000 men had joined the National Guard and these 
with 3,500 Air Corps troops and additional Selective Service inductees, 
increased to war strength the 18 National Guard divisions which saw 
combat in World War II—9 in Europe and 9 in the Southwest Pacific. 
Many National Guard officers saw service in Regular Army divisions. 
One became a corps commander. 


*Senate Document No. 91, 76th Congress, 1st Session, The Army of the U. S. 3 
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Following any period of Federal service, all National Guard units 
and individuals revert to their previous status as State troops, and if 
the service has been long, a period of postwar reorganization becomes 
necessary. That is now being carried out in accordance with the Na- 
tional Defense Act and directives based upon it. An ample estimate 
of the number of ground troops needed for State purposes is said to 
be 300,000 men. The number of National Guard troops needed as a 
part of the entire national defense program is now ° set by the War De- 
partment at approximately 723,000 officers and enlisted men with 27 
divisions, 21 regimental combat teams, 27 air combat groups, and 
about 4,000 in detachments of the State headquarters. This increases 
the number of infantry divisions from 18 to 25, establishes 2 armored 
divisions, and greatly expands the number of air units and other 
ground force units over their prewar figures. Without universal 
training, it is estimated by the War Department that the National 
Guard can recruit a total of about 225,000 to 350,000 men for ground 
units. The AAF considers that the Air National Guard will have no 
trouble in raising the flying contingent of its 58,000 men, irrespective 
of universal training. 

Without universal training, the War Department estimates that it 
would be necessary either to reduce the strength of the National Guard 
to about 18 divisions, 4 regimental combat teams and 27 air combat 
groups as well as supporting units, or to retain the present National 
Guard troop basis and reduce the strength of each unit to cadre 
strength. 

The total number of officers and men in the reorganized National 
Guard as of 15 May 1947 is 79,646, of whom 8,849 belong to air units. 

The present planned strength of 723,000 troops is more than double 
the number of men required in the National Guard for State purposes 
and approaches three times the number in the prewar Guard. In 
accepting the allotments, it was stated by all of the States and Terri- 
tories that acceptance was predicated upon enactment of legislation for 
universal training and provision of Federal funds for construction of 
armories and for other facilities in excess of State requirements. ‘The 
Secretary of War has approved the policy that the Federal Govern- 
ment should make contributions to cover its share of such expenses 
when it is necessary to impose an inequitable burden upon a State or 
Territory by the allocation of troops to a State.® No implementing law 
has yet been enacted. 


5°17 April 1947. 
‘War Department Policies Relating to Postwar National Guard, approved 13 
October 1945, 
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Before the war the average turn-over among enlisted men in the Na- 
tional Guard was about 3314 percent per year, although it ranged from 
25 to 50 percent in different units and localities. The turn-over among 
officers was much less. An annual turn-over of 10 percent is expected 
in the permanent portion of the National Guard troop basis, and of ap- 
proximately 50 percent in positions filled by trainees if enlistments are 
for 2 years. An over-all enlisted turn-over of about 87 percent is an- 
ticipated. : 

The new quotas of National Guard personnel and units for the © 
several States having been established and accepted by the States and 
the numerical designations of the State units allocated, formal au- 
thorization to proceed with recruitment and organization of the 
agreed units has to be applied for by the Governor of the State and 
granted by the War Department, in order to receive Federal funds or 
supplies. 7 

In regulations based upon the National Defense Act of 1916 and 
subsequent amendments, the requirements are laid down for Federal 
“recognition” of National Guard organizations as fully qualified 
to be considered an active part of the National Guard of the United 
States. In order to’obtain Federal recognition the Regular Army 
Tables of Organization and the same type of arms, equipment, train- 
ing, and service uniforms must be adopted. This act also provides 
that Regular Army officers may be assigned to serve with units of the 
Guard and that there shall be annual inspections by the Inspectors 
General of the Regular Army. 

The final step in Federal recognition by the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau acting under the authority of the Secretary of War 
is a unit-by-unit process which is now going on. The organization 
of units such as companies and batteries in the reorganized National 
Guard began in August 1946 when the first units were federally 
recognized and thereby became entitled to Federal pay. The total 
allotment of units is 5,851 ground units and 514 air units. The States 
have thus far requested and been authorized to organize 3,323 ground 
units and 360 air units. They are allowed 60 days within which to 
present each unit for inspection for Federal recognition. Up to 
May 7, 1947, 1,936 ground units and 224 air units have been federally 
recognized. 

Full strength is not at first required in order to be federally recog- 
nized. Initial recognition is granted when the unit has at least 25 
percent of its officer strength and 10 percent of its enlisted strength. | 
The unit may then build itself up by gradual stages with increased 
requirements every 8 months. At the end of 2 years it must have its 
full officer strength and at least 80 percent of its enlisted strength 
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to maintain recognition. Then begins a period of systematic training 
planned to. develop within 6 years after initial recognition, a unit 
which is fully trained and ready to perform its mission as a part of 
the Army of the United States. 

To support the full National Guard program, it has been estimated 
by the War Department that an annual appropriation by the Congress 
of approximately $700,000,000 will be required. The minimum esti- 
mate for recurring costs which the States will incur for the National 
Guard in addition to Federal expenditures is estimated at $65,000,000, 
about $40,000,000 of which is for maintenance and construction of 
armories. | 

Under the War Department. universal training plan, the National 
Guard will recruit by voluntary enlistments the maximum number of 
personnel. In addition, it is estimated that 436,000 graduates of uni- 
versal training who choose the National Guard as an option 
could be absorbed into the Guard for training at any given time. With 
this nucleus of partially trained men, the National Guard Bureau be- 
lieves the character of the training can be more.advanced than before 
World War II, when on the average one-third of the enlisted men in 
the National Guard were in elementary stages of training at any given 
time. In order to advance the training, it is important not to keep a 
‘larger permanent nucleus than is necessary and policies concerning 
reenlistment will be directed toward that end. 

Of the total of 618,000 men who are expected to complete universal 
training under the War Department plan each year, an annual quota 
of 218,000 has been established for planning purposes as the number 
of men who would select service in the National Guard for a period 
of 8 years in lieu of the second 6 months of training. Of these, ap- 
proximately 21,000 men would enter the Air National Guard and 
197,000 the ground forces. That is to say, at the end of 2 years 436,000 : 
would have had their basic training and would belong to the National 
Guard. Though a larger number of trainees could be initially ab- 
- sorbed in the National Guard, it has been considered advisable to limit 
the number so that it will be more nearly in line with an even annual 
increment in order to avoid a fluctuation in the quota every second year. 

On the one hand, the National Guard, because it allows men to 
serve in their own locality, may attract men who have completed their 
‘basic training. On the other, the geographic distribution and racial 
restrictions of the Guard may prevent the assignment of many trainees 
who would otherwise wish to select it as an option. It has been 
assumed that 25 percent of the enlisted ground strength and 380 per- 
cent of the enlisted strength of the air units will consist of re-enlisted 
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personnel. The balance would be filled by quotas allotted to the 
universal training program. 3 


Organized Reserve Corps 


Like the National Guard, the Organized Reserve Corps constitutes 
one of the major civilian components of the Army of the United 
States. It consists of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps and finds its authority in the National Defense Act, 
1916, and subsequent amendments. The Organized Reserve Corps is 
composed of civilians and is at all times a federally controlled body 
of qualified officers and enlisted personnel who volunteer to serve in 
a military capacity in the event ofa national emergency. The Execu- 
tive for Reserve Affairs in the office of the Chief of Staff of the War 
Department is charged with assisting the Chief of Staff in his super- 
vision of all matters concerning the Organized Reserves. 

The usual term of enlistment in the Organized Reserve Corps is 
3 years, which is the same as in the National Guard. In order to pro- 
vide an equitable differential between service in an Organized Reserve 
unit and in the National Guard which also has a State mission, it is 
proposed that men who take their option in the National Guard shall 
be required to serve only 2 years, whereas 3 years are required for those 
serving their option in the Organized Reserve Corps. But this ar- 
rangement is not yet definite. 

No pay is provided for members of the Organized Reserve Corps 
under present legislation except during periods of active duty for 
training purposes. Legislation to provide for compensation during 
inactive training has been introduced, however, in this session of the 
Congress. If this legislation is adopted, M-day units would receive 
the same pay as National Guard units, that is to say, base pay for each 
of 48 training periods a year of at least 2 hours each; while classes B 
and C units would receive pay not exceeding 50 percent of the National 
Guard level. 

The Organized Reserve Corps consists of local units belonging to 
three different classes designated A, B, and C. They are immediately 
available for mobilization. Class A units are of the combat and service 
type and have their full complements of officers and men. Class B 
units are also combat and service units. They are only partially 
trained and have their full complement of officers, with a working 
cadre of noncommissioned officers and enlisted men and necessary 
training equipment. Class C units consist of a full complement of 
officers only. From 8 to 6 months after M-day will be required for 
B units to be ready for operational employment. From 6 months to 
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a year after M-day will be required before C units are ready for 
employment. | 

All units are originally set up as C units with officer personnel only. 
These units are built up to A and B class units later on in accordance 
with Army needs and as enlisted personnel become available. The 
War Department expects the Organized Reserve Corps to supply all 
the units, in cadre form at least, required during the first year, to 
supplement the Regular Army and National Guard. 

Tn addition to A, B, and C units, the Organized Reserve Corps will 
furnish the fillers, both officers and enlisted men, to bring the Regular 
Army and National Guard to full strength and to man the necessary 
overhead installations. 

The present Organized Reserve Corps program is not considered 
to be entirely dependent upon universal training. It is estimated by 
the War Department that perhaps 375,000 enlisted men can be recruited 
for the Organized Reserve Corps without universal training. The 
fully organized Reserve units, except affiliated units, will need men who 
have had the 6 months of basic training for fillers, but the cadre units 

and those with officers only, can be supported on a voluntary basis pro- 
vided inactive-duty pay is authorized. Affiliated units, sponsored by 
civilians’ organizations, should be able to maintain a reasonable 
strength without universal training, but will be hampered by lack 
of facilities for basic training if universal training is not initiated.” 
Should a universal training plan be initiated, the strength restric- 
tions on various types of units would have to be increased to allow 
additional spaces for trainees, including Negroes, who might choose 
this option. 

Within the Organized Reserve Corps are the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. The main purpose of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps is to provide the necessary officers for the Army of 
the United States as it rapidly expands in time of war. It represents 
by far the largest body of officers in the military forces of the United 
States. In fact, the great majority of the men comprising the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps in 1941 were graduates of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. The sources from which the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
draws are: men who have served as warrant officers, flight officers, and 
noncommissioned officers of the first three grades who have had at 
least 6 months of war service and are found to be qualified by an 
examining board; graduates of Officer Candidate Schools; graduates 
of Senior Division Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; and qualified 
AUS officers of World War II. Members of the Officers’ Reserve 


7 War Department Affiliation Plan, 28 April 1947. 
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Corps may be called for duty either in peace or war; but in time of — 


peace they may not be required to perform active duty for more than 
2 weeks without their own consent. 


Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps is voluntary. Only men — 


who have served honorably in World War II are now being accepted, 
however. Any male enlisted veteran, 18 to 45 years of age, who is not 
a member of the National Guard, is physically qualified for general 
service or limited assignment, and has been honorably discharged is 


eligible. If universal training is adopted, it is planned to accept men — 
who have had the basic training and who select service in a unit of the © 


Organized Reserve Corps as their option in lieu of the second 6 months. 

The men in the present Enlisted Reserve Corps are trained but are 
net assigned to units unless they volunteer for further training. The 
War Department believes that adoption of a plan for universal training 
is necessary to assure an adequate supply of enlisted reservists since the 
present Enlisted Reserve Corps will rapidly diminish through age, 
normal attrition, and other factors.’ : 

At the beginning of World War IT, the Organized Reserve Corps 
consisted of about 120,000 men, of whom 117,000 were officers. The 
other 3,000 were former members of the Regular Army in the Enlisted 
_ Reserve Corps and were so dispersed that for practical purposes they 
were of little military use. 

At full strength the Organized Reserve Corps units would need to 
have 876,000 men (Air, 150,000; Ground, 726,000) in 25 divisions and 


38 air groups, of whom approximately 700,000 would belong to | 


class A. units. 

As of May 1, 1947, just over 503,000 officers and approximately 
630,000 enlisted men had been enrolled in the Organized Reserve 
Corps. The number of units activated was about 3,300 out of a total 
8,364 ground and service units proposed. Enlisted mén are being 
assigned to reserve units, but none of the units activated belong to 
class A. At that date, 112 out of 949 units in the Air Reserve were 
being set up, and out of the 120,000 enlisted men planned for the Air 
Reserve, 1,800 had been assigned. 

The total postwar cost of maintaining the Organized Reserve Corps 
is estimated to be about 400 million dollars per year. 

The fact that men in the Organized Reserve are not at present paid 
for drill service has proved a distinct handicap to training. Competi- 
tion between the National Guard and the Organized Reserves both 
for funds and for priorities, as well as resentment on the part of a 
vocai minority in both towards the Regular Army, is also considered 


* War Department, Army Talk, 158, 18 January 1947. 
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a deterrent to the development of these components which also consti- 
tutes an impediment to the Army’s postwar plans.® 

To meet this situation a plan for consolidating the major civilian 
components of the armed forces is being advanced by Lieutenant 
Colonel H. N. Willoughby, President of the Indiana Department of 
the Reserve Officers Association.” 'This plan proposes elimination 
of the National Guard and Organized Reserves as at present consti- 
tuted and would consolidate them with the Naval Reserve into a single 
National Reserve. Though received favorably in some quarters, there 
seems to be a question as to whether such a plan can be adopted on 
account of political as well as legal factors. The War Department 
is now studying legislation to establish a common commission for 
National Guard and Reserve Officers. 

More important even than a merger of the civilian components in 
the opinion of at least one military critic, is a cessation of the mutual 
attacks and the criticisms of the Guard and the Reserve and that a 
new and more constructive relationship between the Army, the Guard 
and the Organized Reserve should be built up.” 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


Men in the Officers’ Reserve Corps who have been already trained 
or have had experience in World War II keep up to date with their 
training through local instruction assemblies held at stated periods, 
- where unit instruction is carried on by officers of the Regular Army. 
They also attend special training camps for 14-day periods during ~ 
the summer or undertake active duty for a time with units of the 
Regular Army. Selected Reserve oflicers attend courses lasting 3 
months at the Army Service Schools, while a few officers at a time 
are continuously on extended tours of duty as members of the General 
Staff. Several hundred second lieutenants of the Reserve receive 12 
months of training with units of the Regular Army each year, while 
several hundred second lieutenants of the Air Corps are kept on 
active service duty for periods up to 5 years, during which they receive 
continuous training. 

The War Department hopes to establish the ROTC as the principal 
source of officers for the Regular Army and the National Guard as 
well as the Organized Reserve Corps. 

The ROTC operates through military training units established 
in civilian schools, colleges, and universities for the express purpose 


° Baldwin, Hanson, New York Times, March 24 and 27, 1947. 

HN. Willoughby, Lt. Col. S. A. Reserve, Proposal to Consolidate the Civilian 
Components of the Armed Forces. 

“ Baldwin, Hanson, New York Times, April 4, 1947. 
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of training young men for positions of military leadership in time of 
war. Officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army are assigned 
to the selected schools and colleges as military instructors. Uniforms, 
equipment, and instructional material are furnished by the Govern- 
ment.** 

There are two divisions of the ROTC denominated as Junior and 
Senior. Junior units are located in military preparatory schools and 
in public and private high schools. The purpose of this training is 
to give students such basic civic and military training as will be of 
benefit to them, should they later become members of the military 
forces. The work is general in nature and consists of 3 hours of mili- 
tary instruction each week for at least 3 years. There were on 
January 1, 1947, 189 junior ROTC units with an enrollment of about 
65,000.7# | 

Senior ROTC divisions are located chiefly at colleges and universi- 
ties which offer 2- or 4-year courses leading to a degree. According to 
War Department standards, 4-year colleges must have an enrollment 
of at least 400 and 2-year colleges at least 200 male undergraduates in 
order to be eligible for a ROTC unit. The mission of these units is 
to develop junior reserve officers with the qualities necessary for pro- 
gressive development as officers in the Army of the United States. 

‘The senior course is divided into (a) an elementary course of general 
instruction given for 3 hours per week during the first 2 years and (0) 
an advanced course of special instruction in one of the arms or services 
for 5 hours weekly during the third and fourth years, with an addi- 
tional 6 weeks of field training usually given in the intervening 
summer. 

Some colleges, especially the land-grant colleges, make the elemen- 
tary course compulsory for all physically fit male students who are not 
veterans. Students who enroll for the advanced course must sign a 
contract to complete the course and must agree to accept a commission 
for 3 years in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, if offered. The government 
pays students in the advanced course an amount equal to about $20 per 
month in lieu of rations. 

On January 1, 1947 there were about 358 senior division ROTC 
units of the Ground and Air Forces and the Administrative and Tech- 


* Bill S. 1196 now before the Senate of the United States amends the National 
Defense Act of 1916 under which the ROTC was originally established and pro- 
vides for emoluments for ROTC students who have completed two academic years 
of service in the Senior division of the ROTC, have agreed in writing to con- 
tinue in the ROTC for the remainder of their course, ‘to pursue a prescribed 
course in camp training, and to accept appointment as Reserve officers in the 
Army of the United States, if offered. 

“War Department, Army Talk 158, 18 January 1947. 
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nical services established in 1387 colleges and universities with an en- 
rollment of approximately 55,000.1° The 136 institutions with ROTC 
units in 1938-39 had an aggregate male undergraduate enrollment of 
382,611 which represented 47.7 percent of all male undergraduates 
now in all colleges of the United States.’® 

Total enrollment in both divisions of the ROTC increased from 
97,789 in the academic year 1921-22 to 211,551 in 1942-43, then dropped 
sharply because of the war. ROTC production (of Reserve officers) 
increased from 135 in 1919-20 to 9,992 in 1941-42, the last year 
for which completely accurate records are available (the estimated 
production from the class of 1943 is 10,000, and from the class which 
normally would have graduated in 1944 is about 13,000). Total officer 
production from the ROTC since its inception, about 25 years ago, 
is estimated by the War Department at 159,800. In addition, the 
ROTC has provided varying amounts of military training for approx- 
imately 1,600,000 other individuals. The War Department estimates 
that at least one-fifth of the officers produced from Officer Candidate 
Schools and from the Aviation Cadet Training Program had received 
some previous ROTC training. 

The total enrollment needed in the collegiate ROTC, under present 
War Department plans, is 255,000 of whom about one-fourth would 
be in the air ROTC units and the remainder in ground or service type 
units. In addition, the ultimate enrollment in the Junior Division 
is tentatively estimated at 150,000 to 180,000. The 255,000 students 
in the Senior Division would be distributed among 703 units estab- 
lished in 239 colleges and universities, and would be divided on the 
basis of 183,600 freshmen-sophomores and 71,600 juniors-seniors. 

At such time as universal training is adopted, War Department 
policy calls for a reorganization of the ROTC program in such manner 
as to provide 4 years of advanced training at the college ROTC level, 
in place of the present 2 years’ elementary and 2 years’ advanced 
courses. The training received in the active phase of the universal 
training program would take the place of the present elementary 
course. 3 | 

To satisfy Army plans requiring 25,000 to 30,000 new Reserve 
officers each year, 27,379 graduates of the ROTC will be needed annu- 
ally, 7,600 for the AAF; 9,920 for the ground forces; and 7,174 for 
the various service units. 

Annual expenditures for ROTC training reached their high point 
in 1941 when they amounted $4,729,973. 


* Thid. 
6 Memorandum submitted by the Civilian Military Education Fund, 2 May 1947, 
Figures apply to the 1946 school year. 
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Reserve Air Forces 


The civilian reserve air forces are composed of: (1) the Naval Re- 
serve Air Force, including the Marine Reserve Air Force; (2) the 
Air National Guard; and (38) the Air Reserve of the Organized Re- 
serve Corps. The first of these is subsequently considered under the 
~ heading of Naval Reserve. 

Air National Guard —The Air National Guard includes both flying 
and nonflying personnel as well as other agencies similar in type to 
those assigned to the Regular AAF’. It consists of that portion of the 
National Guard of the United States, which is composed of air units 
and arms and services (ASWAF) with the air units of the National 
Guard of the United States and is an integral part and a first line 
reserve component of the postwar military establishment. — 

The planned mission of the Air National Guard in its Federal status 
is to provide a reserve component of the AAF capable of rapid ex- 
pansion to war strength and able to furnish air units fit for early 
service anywhere in the world. ‘Together with the Regular AAF and 
certain class “A” Reserve units, it will provide an M-day air force 
capable of conducting both air defense and offense and of joint action 
with surface forces for certain stated purposes.” 

The mission of the Air National Guard in its status as the National 
Guard of the several States, on the other hand, is to provide sufficient 
organization in each State, so trained and so equipped as to enable 
units to function efficiently at existing strength for the protection of 
life and property and the preservation of peace, order, and public 
safety, under competent orders of the State authorities. 

The strength of the Air National Guard of the United States is to 
be the maximum which the States can recruit and maintain at a satis- 
factory standard under such limitations of finance and personnel as 
may be prescribed by law. No difficulty in recruiting the prescribed 
number of flying personnel is anticipated, irrespective of whether 
universal training is established. The initial planned strength of the 
Air National Guard of the United States is 57,946 officers and men, 
representing 514 units consisting of 12 wings involving 84 tactical 
squadrons, 12 aircraft control and warning groups, 24 fighter groups, 
3 light bombardment groups, and auxiliary and supporting service 
units. Prior to World War II, the Air National Guard was composed 
of 29 observation squadrons working with the ground force divisions 
in the States. Because of budget limitations and subject to revision, 


“ Reserve and National Guard Division A-38, Army Air Forces Plan for the Air 
National Guard, January 1947. 
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the current War Department ceiling is 30,386 officers and men repre- 
senting 308 units. | 
The allotment of units to the individual States is based upon 
the ratio of males aged 18-35 resident in the State to the total popu- 
lation of the country in that age bracket. Some flexibility will be 
allowed so that when a State is unable to absorb its allotment, the 
excess may be taken by another. 

According to the War Department plan, the Air National Guard 
is to have the very best equipment of the same quality and amount 
as the AAF. The lack of sufficient airfield facilities has necessitated 
locating some Air National Guard units at regular AAF stations. 
This is a temporary expedient until other satisfactory arrangements 
can be made by the various National Guard components. 

Initial mobilization calls for units to occupy and/or defend specific 
installations in or adjacent to their home station area, including hous- 
ing, hangars, warehouses, and communication networks with which 
they are familiar. : 

Initial appointments as officers of the National Guard air units are 

limited to officers in World War II who have clearly demonstrated 
their qualifications by actual performance in the grade or position to 
which they are appointed or who have qualified for such appointment 
through satisfactory discharge of corresponding duties of equal re- 
sponsibility. Second lieutenants may, however, be selected from 
among recent graduates of the Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps or 
from among other ROTC graduate. The maximum ages for assign- 
ment as officers to a unit are as follows: 


Years Years 
Second lieutenant__.__ 27 MagOrint te neti ee Se 40 
First lieutenant__-_-_-_ 32 Lieutenant colonel___ 43 
abhi oo ne} Se 37 Colonele se ae ee 45 


Warrant officers, flight officers, and enlisted men of the first three 
grades with honorable service in World War II, if qualified, may be 
nominated as second lieutenants. Warrant officers with honorable 
service in World War II, if qualified, may be placed in the same grade 
in air units of the National Guard. 

After the initial reorganization of the Air National Guard com- 
missioned officers will be obtained from the following sources: 

(1) Individuals with honorable and creditable service as commis- 
sioned officers in any of the armed services of the United States. 

(2) Graduates of accredited Air Reserve Training Corps units, or, 
as necessary, ROTC graduates. 

(3) Graduate aviation cadets. 

(4) Flight officers and warrant officers who have served honorably 
in World War II. ws 
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(5) Enlisted men of the Air National Guard who shall have duly 
qualified by graduation from an officer candidate school authorized by — 
the War Department, if otherwise eligible. 

(6) Such specialists and technical experts, irrespective of previous — 
military training, as are essential or prescribed by the Secretary of 
War. 

Enlisted men in the air units of the National Guard must meet 
physical and educational standards prescribed by the Regular AAF, 
Enlisted men of World War II who have demonstrated their ability by 
actual performance may be considered as qualified for enlistment in 
the ANG in the grade equivalent to that previously held regardless 
of educational qualifications. ‘The enlistment period is for 2 years for 
men who have served 1 year in wartime or have completed the re- 
quired universal military training. For others it is 8 years. 
Reenlistment is for 1 or 3 years. 

Selected enlisted men will be afforded an opportunity to extend their 
professional education and experience by attending courses at service 
school and by temporary duty with the Regular AAF. 

The training of the ANG for its national mission is conducted by 
the National Guard organizations of the various States under the 
supervision of the commanding general, AAF, in accordance with 
standards, doctrines, and policies prescribed by the War Department. 

Individual training will be accomplished by the following: 

(a) General—The training of the air units of the National Guard 
for their national mission will be conducted by the National Guard 
organizations of the respective States under the supervision of the 
commanding general, AAF’, in accordance with standards, doctrine, 
and policies prescribed by the War Department. Such supervision 
will be exercised by: 

(1) Preparation of training plans and programs for use by the 
Air National Guard. 

(2) Use of AAF training standards. 

(3) Supervision by regular AAF instructors. 

(4) Conduct of inspections. 

(5) Conduct of tests. 

(6) Receipt by the commanding ney AAF, of appropriate 
reports on the status of training and recommendations for necessary 
remedial action. 

(6) Individual training.—Individual training will be accomplished 
by: 

(1) Assignment of selected officer personnel to AAF staff and 
technical courses at established schools. 
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(2) Assignment of selected enlisted personnel to established tech- 
nical schools for AAF specialists. 

(3) On-the-job training with Air National Guard and regular AAF > 
units. 

(4) Contemplated utilization of civilian schools offering aircraft 
maintenance, radio, and allied courses located within or as near as 
possible to areas where Air National Guard units are concentrated, to 
overcome the difficulty of lack of time for attendance at central schools. 

(5) Execution of specific duties during annual field-training periods. 

(6) Compliance with those portions of AAF training standards 
applicable to the individual, implemented by training programs. 

(7) Utilizing training aids and synthetic devices applicable to indi- 
vidual training during weekly air-base-training periods. 

Unit training will be accomplished by the following: 

(1) Normal weekly air-base-training periods of a minimum of 2 
hours, during which time familiarization training, maintenance of pro- 
ficiency, maintenance of equipment, and training by use of training 
aids will be stressed. 

(2) Frequent voluntary week-end field exercises in the vicinity 
of the unit’s home station, amounting to about 100 flying hours a year, 
as required by the AAF; supplementing weekly drills for the purpose 
of combined training of flying units, antiaircraft artillery, aircraft 
warning, ASWAF, and fighter-control units. Units earmarked for 
war service with ground elements will participate in combined training 
with these elements. 

(3) Annual tours of field duty (15 days) within limitations im- 
posed by availability of funds, to include target practice, and tactical 
exercises in conjunction with other components of the National Guard 
and other AAF units and with ground units, the commands of which 
are expected to function as a unit on M-Day. 

Control and supervision of all regular AAF instructors of the Air 
National Guard are vested in the commanding general AAF. The 
facts with respect to officers selected for this duty will be submitted by 
the AAF to the National Guard Bureau, which will refer them to the 
States concerned and will advise the AAF whether they concur. When 
agreement is reached, officers will be assigned for duty with specific 
ANG units at specified places. Officers will remain on this duty 
for 8 years. In their role of instructors for the ANG, regular officers 
will have no command status with the ANG troops or units nor will 
they be subject to orders of the State Military authorities. 

Regular AAF officer and enlisted instructors will be assigned to the 
numbered air force having jurisdiction over the area in which a State 
is located. 3 
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The commanding general AAF is responsible for the administration 
of approved War Department policies relating to supervision of train- 
ing of ANG units. When not in the service of the United States the 
ANG will be administered by the military authorities of the State 
concerned. 

The commanding general of the numbered air forces under the Air 
Defense Command will be responsible to the commanding general AAF 
for the supervision of training of National Guard air units within 
their geographical areas. AAF commanders will not exercise direct 
command over Guard air units except during periods of training in- 
volving National Guard air units or individuals as part, of their air 
forces. : 

In the headquarters of the commanding general AAF there is es- 
tablished a National Guard Branch, Reserve and National Guard 
Division, charged with coordinating training directives, selection of 
instructors, allotments for service and technical schools, and maintain- 
ing close haison between the AAF and the Aviation Group of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau. 

Division of State and Federal responsibility i is as follows: 

1. (a) The States will furnish the personnel and, to the extent of 
their capabilities, air-base facilities and storage paris 

(6) The Federal Government will supervise the instruction and 
will furnish the outdoor training facilities, the pay, all uniforms and 
equipment and ammunition. 

(c) Adequacy of air base facilities will be determined by Federal 
inspection and approval. The War Department will be responsible 
for timely inspections to insure subsequent satisfactory maintenance. 

(a) Peoria, of personnel will remain a responsibility of the 
States. 

(ce) Units and organizations of the Air National Guard will be 
allotted to the States by the War Department on recommendation of 
the commanding general, AAF. 

(f) The War Department, on recommendation of the commanding 
general, AAF, will prescribe the minimum strength and training 
standards required to be maintained in order to retain Fess 
recognition. 

(7) Based upon standards prescribed by the War Department, the 
commanding general, AAF’, will prescribe the standards and deter- 
mine the efficiency of the sate and personnel by inspections. 

(A) It will be the responsibility of the War Department to clothe, 
equip, and arm the Air National Guard within the limits of appro- 
priations, in the same manner as the Regular Army Air Forces. 

Air Reserve of the Organized Reserve Corps.—The “Air Reserve,” 
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consisting of enlisted personnel and designated units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps is a federally controlled reserve component of the 
Army Air Forces, ready for mobilization and active duty at the time, 
places, and in the numbers dictated by the needs of national security. 
Tt is made up of the Active Air Reserve, which is capable of and 
ready for immediate assignment in a national emergency, and, the 
Inactive Air Reserve, which receives no training, no promotions, is un- 
limited in strength, and is not called upon for active duty during 
peace but provides a reservoir of officers for low priority assignments 
to fill positions for which their past experience and present capabilities 
qualify them. 

The Active Air Reserve is composed of (1) effectively organized 
units trained in time of peace for rapid mobilization, expansion, and 
deployment which together with the Regular Army Air Forces and the 
air units of the National Guard constitutes a balanced Army Air Force 
and (2) additional trained commissioned and enlisted personnel with 
sufficient military experience to augment units of the Regular Army 
Air Force and the Air National Guard.* 

According to War Department plans the Air Reserve will have 
1,042,054 of the total 1,500,000 officers and men in the air force. The 
original 1947 training plan contemplated 180 Reserve bases for train- 
ing enlisted men and officers. The plan calls for training pilots, 
other-rated officers, and nonrated officers. Recently 121 installations 
were being processed, 70 being activated, 14 others authorized, and 37 
under consideration. Owing to budgetary and personnel limitations, 
the training program was reduced to 41 installations for training no 
more than 20,600 officers (9,600 pilots, 4,422 other-rated and 6,578 non- 
rated) and-10,000 enlisted men. 

Units in the Active Air Reserve are organized in units designated as 
class A—1, class A-2, class B, and class C. Class A—1 units are service- 
type units organized with full strength of officers and enlisted men who 
are fully equipped and trained during peacetime to be available as an 
M-day force. As large a number as possible of class A-1 units will be 
affiliated with civilian industry and units for which no sponsor can be 
found will be organized on a nonaffiliated basis. 

Class A-2 units are organized at full strength of officers and enlisted 
men fully equipped, and trained for combat as far as practicable dur- 
ing peacetime. These units will require a further period of 90-150 
days intensive training and hardening after mobilization. 

Class B units are organized with full strength of officers, and at least 
» cadre of enlisted men for combat and service work. After mobiliza- 


#% Headquarters, Army Air Forces, A-3, Army Air Forces Plan for the Air Re- 
serve, July 1946. 
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tion, Class B units will be filled to full strength and given additional 
training of 90-180 days. | 

Class C service-and combat units are organized with full strength 
of officers only. They should be available 180-860 days after mobili- 
zation. | 

Both the Air National Guard and the Air Reserve function in 
accordance with AAF policy in respect to Negro units. No mixed 
units will be established. Separate all-Negro units, officered by 
Negroes, may be set up, however, though none have been organized 
up to this time. 

Officers of the Active Air Reserve must meet minimum requirements 
of training, efficiency and physical qualifications and be under the 
statutory retirement age as well as in the appropriate grade for their 
age. All members of the Inactive Air Reserve will be officers who fail 
to meet the standards for the Active Air Reserve. In the first in- 
stances, officers of the Air Reserve will be volunteers who are qualified 
veterans and who have served honorably in World War II. Other 
sources from which commissioned officers will be obtained are: 

(1) Individuals with honorable and creditable service as commis- 
sioned officers in any of the Armed Forces of the United States. 

(2) Graduates of accredited Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
or as necessary other ROTC graduates. 

(3) Graduates of the Air Academy and graduate aviation badate 

(4) Former flight officers, warrant officers, and enlisted personnel 
of the first three grades, with war service, may be appointed as second 
lieutenants without attending an Officer Candidate School when their 
wartime experience clearly establishes their fitness. 

(5) Persons of special qualifications and value in mobilization who 
may be essential as prescribed by the Secretary of War regardless of 
previous military experience. 

Upon reaching specified ages in grade or periods of service, officers 
will be automatically transferred to the Inactive Reserve. 

Enlisted men will be procured in the first instance from volunteers 
among veterans of the Armed Forces of the United States who have 
served honorably in World War II. Continuing procurement will 
be from: 

(1) Students of Air ROTC program who are not eligible for a 
commission. 

(2) Voluntary enlistment of those who have served in the Armed 
Torces. 

(3) Enlistees. 

Enlisted men will be given opportunity to attend service schools, to 
be assigned to temporary duty with Regular air force units, to attend 
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regularly scheduled Air Reserve classes and participate in Army Air 
Forces extension courses. 

Training will be carried on at the 41 Air Reserve installations. All 
training will conform to the prescribed Army Air Force doctrine, 
policies, and standards. It will be conducted by an adequate staff of 
competent officers under the supervision of the Commanding General 
Air Defense Command. Modern planes with accepted arms and 
equipment will be used. Men will receive classroom instruction and 
will participate in supervised aerial flights. | 

Air ROTC. —According to War Department plans atone 1946) 
the Air ROTC is to become the principal source of nonrated replace- 
ment officers and an important source of rated officers for the Regular 
Air Force, the Air Reserve, and the air units of the National Guard 
during peacetime. It is expected that the necessary legislation per- 
mitting full implementation of the plan will be enacted in the Spring 
of 1947. 

Units of the Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps will be established 
at selected colleges and universities with a view to training qualified 
students for Commissions in the Air Reserve. To be selected for Air 
ROTC training, an educational institution must agree to give academic 
credit towards a degree for Air ROTC courses, to maintain the total 
Air ROTC strength at 100 students or more during the entire four- 
year course, provide drill, classroom office and armory facilities, and 
to be within reasonable distance of an air field available for ROTC 
use. These units will be controlled by the Army air forces. Admin- 
istration is in the hands of the Comanding General Air Training 
Command. 

The War Department will assign officers for Air ROTC duty. The 
ranking Air Corps officer will hold the title of “Professor of Air 
Science and Tactics.” Enlisted men will be assigned by the Air Train- 

ing Command upon approval of the Army Ne Force and War De- 
partment. Before reporting for ROTC duty, all military personnel 
will attend an orientation course to be conducted by the Air Training 
Command. 

The Program of the Air ROTC consists of the elementary course 
and the advanced course. It extends over 4 academic years and leads 
toa commission of second lieutenant in the Air Reserve. 

‘The elementary course consists of basic instruction for officers, com- 
mon tothe entire Army. This is given 3 hours per week for 2 academic 
years. Air ROTC students may in the interests of economy take this 
instruction with other ROTC students. 


# Headquarters Army Air Forces, Army Air Forces plan for Air ROTO, August 
1946. 
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The advanced course consists of instruction for 5 hours per week 
during 2 academic years and deals with subjects peculiar to the army 
air forces. There is also included a summer camp of 6 weeks, which the — 
War Department would like to see extended to 8 weeks. In addition, 
students may take 10 hours of orientation flying, and those who apply 
and have the necessary physical and mental qualifications for en- 
trance to Army Air Forces flying schools may take an additional 15 
hours of flying, which will include soloing. Students who show suffi- 
cient aptitudes will then be granted a high priority for selection as 
student officers at one of the flying schools. 

Elementary course students are not at present authorized to re- 
ceive emoluments, but upon passage of enabling legislation would re- 
ceive a subsistence allowance at a daily rate equal to the value of the 
commuted ration for the Regular Army. | 

Students enrolled in the advanced Air ROTC course would be paid 
the monetary allowance in place of subsistence which is received by 
all ROTC students. Proposed legislation would also allow them $1.25 


per day in leu of quarters and uniforms. Uniforms would be pro- —— 


vided if required. 

In order to receive a commission in the Air Reserve, all Air ROTC 
candidates must have successfully completed the course, be recom- 
mended by the head of the institution and by the Professor of Air 
Science and Tactics, and meet the War Department requirements for 
a Commission. This will entitle a student to a certificate of eligibility 
and to a Commission upon reaching the required age. 

The student strength of the Air ROTC will be regulated by authori- 
zation by the War Department. 


Naval Reserve 


The Naval Reserve consists essentially of four elements: (1) the 
Fleet Reserve, which comprises ex-regular enlisted Navy men. who 
are already trained and capable of immediate service on mobilization ; 
(2) the Organized Reserve, which is composed of Reserve officers and 
men who meet once a week for training and most of whom are at 
present veterans of World War IT; (3) the Volunteer Reserve, which — 
is composed of officers and ariisted men not assigned to one of the 
three other components, but are qualified for naval duties; (4) the 
Merchant Marine Reserve, which is composed of experienced men who 
follow careers at sea or who are employed in a seafaring occupation. 

Men in the Fleet Reserve are already trained and many of them 
have had much experience in the Navy. Members of the Organized 
Reserve are required to attend weekly drills as well as training cruises 
_ or shore training. Personnel belonging to the Organized Reserve in 
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beth its surface and air components are mostly sea-going. They are 
sufficiently trained to meet the immediate requirements of mobiliza- 
tion. Men in the Volunteer Reserve are not required to attend drills, 
though they may participate in cruises or other training. It is in- 
tended that this group will be mobilized soon after the Organized 
Reserve in case of an emergency. Men belonging to the Merchant 
Marine Reserve will be used on Merchant Marine type ships of the 
Navy when mobilized. | 

As of May 1947, 700,000 officers and enlisted men were in the 
volunteer Naval Reserve and 100,000 in the Organized Reserve. 

The quota proposed in the universal. training plan of the armed 
forces for. the Navy is 193,000 men plus 39,000 for the marines. To 
supply trained officers for the Regular Navy and the Naval Reserve 
the Holloway Plan (Public Law 729, 13 August 1946) was inaugu- 
rated and is already functioning. Under this plan, provision is made 
for both a Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps (NROTC) and a 
Naval Aviation College Program (NACP).” 

Fifty-two colleges and universities in almost all States of the Union 
have been selected for the NROTC training units. Each unit is com- 
manded by a Captain in the Regular Navy who is the professor of 
naval science. A total enrollment of 15,400 subsidized and unsub- 
sidized students is authorized by the Holloway plan. ‘The allotment 
for the fiscal year 1947 was limited to 7,000. Candidates for the 
NROTC must be at least 17 years of age and not more than 21 on 
July 1 of the year in which he enrolls in September. They must 
be able to meet the usual entrance requirements of the college of their 
choice. Men already in college are eligible if they agree to continue 
a 4-year course leading to a baccalaureate degree. 

Tuition, fees, and textbooks will be paid for out of funds appro- 
priated by Congress. Necessary uniforms will be provided and in 
addition students will receive about $600 per year to meet other 
expenses. Normally the course will last 4 years. Students may 
pursue any course leading to a baccalaureate or higher degree but are 
required to include the equivalent of 24 semester hours of naval science 
plus specified minimum requirements in mathematics, physics, and 
English. In addition, they must make two summer cruises, lasting 
6 to 8 weeks, take a summer course of aviation indoctrination and 
upon graduation must accept a commission as ensign, USN, or second 
lieutenant, USMC, if offered. After 15 to 24 months of active duty, 
they will be given the opportunity to serve another year in the Regular 


* Bulletin of Information, U. S. Navy-U. 8. Marine Corps, College Training 
Programs, 1947. 
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Navy or Marine Corps. If they do not choose a career in the Regular 
Navy or Marine Corps, they must accept a commission in the Reserve 
and cannot resign until after 6 shat from the date of receiving their 
commission as ensign.” _ 

The unsubsidized NROTC sil@ents (those cai receive no pay while 
in college) are required to accept a commission in the Naval Reserve, if 
offered. They do not go into the Navy. The unsubsidized graduates, 
plus those who go into the Naval Reserve after serving as regular 
officers, provide a well-trained source for the reserve program. » 

NROTC graduates will receive equal rank, treatment and oppor- 
tunities with the graduates of the United States Naval Academy. 
Thus a steady supply of well-educated junior officers for the Regular 
Navy and a reserve of trained officers able to serve in a national 
emergency is insured, 

Candidates for the NACP must be high school graduates or thé 
equivalent and must have completed not less than 2 years of academic 
work in an accredited college or university. A candidate with less 
than one full year of previous college education at the time of enroll- 
ment must not be less than 17 years nor more than 191% years of age 
on the ist of July in the year in which he enrolls in September. Be- 
sides the general physical qualifications required for both programs, 
NACP candidates must prove themselves aeronautically adapted as 
shown by a special physical examination, and must attain a specified 
minimum score as a result of the Navy’s aviation aptitude tests. 

The NACP is the aviation officer training program designed to pro- 
vide the Regular Navy, Marine Corps, and Naval Reserve with aviation 
junior officers. . 

NACP students are not restricted to or connected with units in any 
particular colleges but may enroll in any accredited college they may 
choose. They receive the same stipend and benefits as students in the 
NROTC except that no uniforms are required or supplied and that 
they are provided with life insurance during flight training. 

They may follow any course of study levaane to a bacealaureate 
degree but are required to take 1 year of mathematics including solid 
geometry and trigonometry, 1 year of college physics and 2 years 
of college English. Probably during the first summer, they must 
take a selective flight course of about a month. This is designed to 
determine the students’ suitability for flying. Upon successful com- 
pletion of this course and 2 years of college work, they will receive 
appointment as midshipmen United States Navy and assignment to 
flight training and flight duty for 2 years. At the end of this time, 


71 Public Law 729, 79th Cong., chapter 962, 2d session. 
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NACP students will be granted commissions as ensigns in the Navy: 
or second lieutenants-in the Marine Corps and must then serve an- 
other year in the fleet on duty involving flying. | 

After having accomplished the required flight duty, approximately 
3 years after leaving college, an officer may apply for a permanent 
commission in the Regular Navy or Marine Corps. If accepted, he 
will then receive 2 more years of. professional education at an institu- 
tion designated by the Navy. If an officer does not receive a perma- 
nent commission, he must accept a commission in the Reserve, be re- 
leased to inactive duty, and have an opportunity to finish his college 
course. No man may resign his Reserve Commission before the sixth 
anniversary of receiving his commission as Ensign. While attending 
an accredited college, he receives $100 per month plus tuition, fees, and 
the cost of textbooks, which are met by the government for a maximum 
period of 20 months. 

Of the 1,148,000 men that the Navy seeks to enlist, nearly 700,000 
men had been enrolled in the Naval Reserve by April Ist. Of these 
§0,000 are in the Organized Reserve and 600,000 in the Volunteer 
Reserve. 

Naval militia—Seventeen of the 48 States, most of which have 
ocean or lake coast lines, make specific provision in their statutes 
for organization of naval militia in addition to the National Guard 
and/or unorganized militia. Not all these States have activated 
naval militia, however. Where they do exist and 95 percent or more 
of the members of the State naval militia also belong to the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, the members are allowed to make use of the training 
facilities of the Naval Reserve. 

During World War II all of the naval militia were inactivated. 
Since the war ended 5 States, New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Michigan, and Illinois have voluntarily reactivated their militia. If 
the members of the naval militia belong to the Naval Reserve they are 
subject to call with the Reserve in a national emergency.. If they do 
not belong to the Reserve, they remain a force belonging exclusively 
to the State and do not constitute one of the civilian components of 
the armed forces of the United States. 


Coast Guard Reserve . 


By the Coast Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941,” as amended 
provision is made for both a Coast Guard Auxiliary and a Coast Guard 
Reserve. | 


2 Public Law 8—77th Cong., 1st sess. 
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The Auxiliary is a nonmilitary organization administered by the 
‘Commandant of the Coast Guard under the Sop nme of the Secretary — 
of the Treasury. | 

Its peacetime functions are (1) to adAtale intérest in safety of life 
upon navigable waters; (2) to promote efliciency in the operation of 
motorboats and yatta (8) to encourage wider knowledge of and 
better compliance with the regulations governing operation of motor- 
boats and yachts; (4) to facilitate operations of the Coast Guard. 
For these functions members are trained by manning their own boats, 
as most of the members are boat owners. Should a serious disaster 
occur, such as a hurricane in Florida, for example, with which the 
regular Coast Guard was not numerous enough to cope, local mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary would be called upon to serve. 

Approximately 25,000 persons at present belong to the Aten 

In time of war, the Auxiliary forms the nucleus of the Temporary 
Coast Guard Reserve which then becomes a part of the Navy as does 
the regular Coast Guard and the Coast Guard Reserve. The Tempo- 
rary Coast Guard Reserve is composed of civilians of any age, ir- 
respective of physical fitness, most of whom serve part time without 
pay and who have military status only while they are on duty during 
a war. The main functions of the Temporary Reserve are: (1) guard- 
ing docks and other waterfront facilities and (2) manning harbor 
boats. 

The Coast Guard Reserve is made up of two groups, active and 
inactive. In the Active Reserve there are now about 700 commissioned 
officers, men and women, who will shortly be either released from active 
duty or absorbed into the Regular Coast Guard. | 

The Inactive Reserve is composed of about 6,000 Coast Guard offi- 
cers, both men and women, who have served on active duty during the 
war and who have renewed their commissions for a period of 3 years. 
Though now engaged in their usual civilian pursuits they can be 
placed on active duty if called by the President in case of a national 
emergency. There is no reserve of enlisted men and no new commis- 
sions for reserve or other officers will be given according to present 
plans, short of an emergency. No training is contemplated for this 
group at the present time. 

In 1940, the entire personnel of the Coast Guard establishment : 
numbered Aa 5 hae 18,500 men. During World War II, a total 
of 227,463 men and women ealinied in the Gdakt Guard, in aeclitian 
to 13,600 officers. At its peak in the spring of 1945, the Coast Guard 
numbered 12,700 officers and 159,000 enlisted men and women. In 
1947, the total number of officers and men in the Coast Guard, inelud- 
ing reserves on active duty, was 22,500. It is estimated that 25,000 per- 
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sons will be required as a permanent postwar force in order to encom- 
pass two important new duties which now devolve upon the Coast 
Guard—position-finding by means of radar (LORAN) in connection 
with transoceanic flying and ship, weather, and the life-saving services 
connected with transoceanic airplane operations. 

Coast Guard officers are regularly trained at the Coast Guard 
Academy in New London, Conn., while enlisted men receive their basic 
training in a course of 3 months given at the Coast Guard training 
station located at Mayport, Fla. The Coast Guard is not at present 
included in the universal training plan for the armed forces. 


Summary of Number of Men in Civilian Reserve Components 


The following table summarizes the numbers of persons regarded as 
desirable to have in the Regular Army and the Civilian Reserves, as 
based upon present planning. They assume that universal training 
will be in operation. 


Taste 1—Summary of personnel, requirements of postwar military 
establishment, Regular Establishment, and civilian Reserve com- 
ponents * 

[Number of personsl 


Naval oe 

tion college F 
National | Organized Re- program National 
Guard and | serve Corps |*eserve Offi-| and Naval | Enroll- | service 


: Regular es- + cers’ Train- ment in j|academ 
Service tablishment | “val Or- and Navy ine Corps | Reserve | service a e 

 eankontgag Bore crcl aareliient oe academies ate 
Corps annual) 

graduates 

Wart. < 2875, 000 | 723, 000 876, 000 | 255, 000 | 25, 000 | 2, 496 600 
Navy.-_--| 3552, 000 | 223, 737 951, 263 \ 19. 600 { 3, 300 3 100 650 
Marines_-_| 3? 108, 200 44, 000 188, 250 2 850 ; 50 


Total__|1, 535, 200 | 990, 737 |2, 015, 513 | 274, 600 | 29, 150 | 5, 596 | 1, 300 


1 This table is based upon material supplied by the War Department, Apr. 29, 
1947, except for the figure on ROTC which was supplied on May 23, 1947, and 
material supplied by the Navy Department, Apr. 16, 1947. The statistics are 
based upon the assumption that a universal training program is in operation. 

2 Excluding occupation troops. 

3 Based on Public Law 349, 79th Cong. 
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